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PREFACE. 



Shortly after the publication of " Melusina," I was 
advised to try a fiction illustrative of persons less 
singular in their ways of thinking and action than 
those of the said romance. 

On the principle of non bis in idem, the present 
work is therefore in every respect as opposite to 
'' Melusina" as possible, and a short extract from the 
correspondence of the late lively Julius von Voss gives 
the key-note in which it has been written. 

" Aballino and all the monsters of crime fill me 
with disgust — ^the Grandisons with ennui and incre- 
dulity. My muse is certainly not a romantic person- 
age; but, leaving to others the search for the lofty 
springs of passion and mystery, she contents herself 
with an easy-chair at the window of a roadside inn, 
and passes in review, for the amusement of the citizen- 
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reader^ the vulgar troop of daily faults and follies 
whicli crowd the well-trodden highways of human 
existence." 

OircumstanceSy which it is not necessary to explain 
here^ retarded for some years the publication of the 
projected work, although long since near completion. 



THE HITCHCOCKS. 



CHAPTER I. 

Thx London season sliowed every symptom of rapid 
decline. Tke great tide that bad rolled into town from the 
conntry and the continent was rapidly ebbing back to the 
country and the continent again. The thoroughfare from 
Segent Circus to Whitehall had sensibly shrunk to some^ 
thing nearer its winter proportions. There was no longer 
a block up of carriages on that avenue of Hyde Park which 
borders the Serpentine. To be brief, Vanity Fair showed 
bare poles, and decorations packed up for a remove. The 
joyous seekers of amusement and dreary keepers-up of ap- 
pearances, the rich who were determined to be fashionable, 
and the fashionable who would fain be rich, or at least 
appear so, were all on the move. 

Mrs. Pipkins now studiously avoided the opera, as boxes had 
become so cheap, and so many queer Soho-looking foreigners 
were prowling about the corridors. Lord Clanjamphray's 
annual file eham^tre was postponed from indisposition 
(said to be in the chest, his lordship having been seen 
coming with a very pale face out of his banker's back 
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parlour). The Parliamentary Session no longer dragged its 
slow length along, the ardent patriots on the opposition 
benches had heard favourable accounts of the young par- 
tridges, and bills went whizzing through both Houses as if 
they had been shot from a rifled gun, with the sign-manual 
as a target. 

In a house in Hill Street, Berkeley Square, lived the 
Hitchcock family, who were now meditating the approach- 
ing annual remove. Mrs. Hitchcock was a very good 
woman, who followed the customs of the wealthier part of 
the English nation. During the two months called the 
season, she turned night into day and day into night, and 
lived in a narrow street with a limited view of brick and 
mortar during the dog days, while the inhabitants of the 
other capitals of Europe were among woods and mountains, 
or at the sea-side. 

On one hot day, at the end of July, the carriage of Sir 
Alexander MaccuUoch, of the College of Physicians, stood 
at the door. He was closeted in the boudoir with Miss 
Hitchcock, while papa and mamma were in the front 
drawing-room. 

I have always disliked this Sandy MaccuUoch. I recol- 
lect his beginning four-and-twenty years ago, with an 
enormous brass plate on the door of what Mr. George 
Bobins used to call '* an elegant town mansion," of which 
he occupied one small room. I used to meet him at the 
house of a wealthy Scotch widow, where he was usually 
asked to say grace at dinner, which grace was so long and 
unctuous, that the guests used to look queerly and incredu- 
lously into each others eyes. While the widow was at the 
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table he spoke acrimoniously of the infidel 'wtio would rob 
him of his only consolation and hope ; but when the widow 
retired, and the whisky toddy succeeded to the wine, all 
moral problems relating to past, present, and fature, were 
solved by him solely through the operation of chemical 
laws. The absence of the widow and the chemical action 
of the toddy certainly produced a metamorphosis in his 
conversation. Sandy has now become a great man, and by 
the patronage of sundry great ladies he is completely 
degraissS or decrotti, as Mrs. Pipkins says. He has a 
handle to his name, and his handsome equipage is not 
jobbed, but his own. 

" What can it be ?" said Mrs. Hitchcock to her husband. 
The doctor wished to be alone with Clara for a few' minutes. 
This paleness, this loss of appetite, this uneasiness, all alarm 
me ; and although Clara told me that nothing was the 
matter with her, yet I thought it better to have the doctor's 
advice." 

"Why," said Mr. Hitchcock, "I take the whole truth to 
be that it comes from late hours, and that a month's country 
air will set all right again." 

The doctor now presented himself with bland step and 
voice, and a douce, half-smiling countenance, declaring it 
was a case in which nothing could be done ; and the crisis 
must be awaited, as he was persuaded it was a mental 
affection. 

" An incipient mental malady," said Mrs. Hitchcock in 
alarm. 

" Probably only a passing one," said the doctor with a 
smile. " Can't you guess, my dear madam ? " 
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Mrs. Hitchcock answered by looking graver and more 
pnzzled than before. 

" I suspect," added he, " but this is merely a suspicion, 
that there may be some attachment — ^you understand me ? 
No doubt, at that age, a tender passion finds easy entrance 
into the heart." 

"In short," said Mr. Hitchcock, "you think she has 
*allen in love." 

" I should think it highly probable," said the doctor, 
" when I combine Mrs. Hitchcock's statement of symptoms 
with the delicate conversation which I have had with Miss 
Clara." 

" Quite impossible," said Mrs. Hitchcock, with decision, 
" that such a passion could have occupied her without my 
knowledge. My system has been to gain my daughter's 
entire and complete confidence, and nothing escapes my 
Argus eyes, I warrant you." 

"Tut I tut I tut I" said Mr. Hitchcock; "you flatter 
yourself, no doubt, that nothing does escape you, my dearest, 
but the doctor is probably in the right." 

" Madam," said Sir Alexander MaccuUoch, with a most 
polite and deferential inclination of the head, " There is no 
doubt that your system is an excellent one, and that, as a 
general rule, you have gained the entire confidence of your 
daughter; but you know the saying, that the exception 
makes the rule, and that Cupid, the little laughing god, has 
always been the cause of the greatest exceptions to family 
discipline." 

" You shock me, doctor," said Mrs. Hitchcock ; " should 
it turn out that you are right, all my sagacity is at fault." 
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^ Very likely,** said Mr. Hitohcodk ; *' and yofu won't be the 
first maTnma that has been taken by smpinse. People that 
have gcown-xxp children most be prepared for suoh shockK." 

" Quite an unexpected ocotnrence," said Mis. Hitcluxx^ 
her self-love slightly wounded. '' If it turns out to be the 
iruth,^ added she with suppressed irritation, '' I will not 
easily pardon her. Qood heavens I it would be dreadful if 
she were to turn out to be a girl with any un-English finesse, 
or astuteness." 

**01i pother," said Mr. Hitchoock ; "the whole of your 
sex, English and un-English, are as full of that as an egg is 
full of meat, when the sympathies are concerned." 

" Many thanks for the interest you take in us, doctor," 
said Mrs. Hitchcook, hastily interrupting her husband ; " we 
may truly say that years of intercourse have enabled us to 
place implicit confidence in your judgment and discretion." 

"You are too flattering," said the doctor, who, after a 
litde more commonplace chat, took his leave. 

Mrs. Hitchcock reflected profoundly on all that had 
ocouired, and took care to say nothing of ilie doctor's 
surmises to her daughter. She resolved to make a sharp 
exercise of her faculties of observation with the indication 
she had got. As those who use their eyes in Idie dark 
become conscious of objects that escape notice when they 
come firesh from the light, so, with Mrs. Hitchcock, all 
became gradually dear, and sli^t things became a clue to 
the whole. 8he observed that Olara often looked into a 
photographic album, and an impulse of curiosity led her to 
discover at what portrait it opened most readily. She ex- 
perienced a slight palpitation of the heart on seeing that the 
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readiest opening was at that of one of the handsomest men 
in London, Lillymore, who had great external distinction, 
but who had the reputation of being rather fast ; still his 
estate was said to be a good one. It was with a mixture of 
pleajsure and alarm that Mrs. Hitchcock shut the album, 
and, calling Clara, proceeded with her tactics. On the 
fundamental and unswerving aflfection of Mrs. Hitchcock 
there stood at this time a covering structure of pique and 
curiosity, but this again was painted over with a layer of 
domestic finesse, and Clara entered her mamma's sitting- 
room entirely unconscious of the activity that had reigned 
in the family councils. 

Clara was a tall, fine grown girl, with a Eoman profile, 
and a mixture of apparent pride and inanimation in tlie 
expression, but it was in reality reserve. The abundant 
fair hair harmonised with the unsunned skin of the neck. 
The figure was finely formed, and even when seen from 
behind, those well poised shoulders and abundant hair sym- 
metrically arranged, would have made the most casual 
spectator wait with curiosity until the head was turned^ 
and the whole of the charm realised. 

" I have just been turning over in my mind," said Mrs. 
Hitchcock, '< what people we should have to visit us in the 
country at the beginning of the recess." 

Paleness seemed to^overspread the unimpassioned coun- 
tenance of Clara, but her mamma thought she divined that 
the heart of the daughter palpitated under this gelid ex- 
terior; but she proceeded with her tactics and mentioned 
severed names. '' That Mrs. Pipkins has pursued me and 
paid court to me all this season," added she ; '^ but we won't 
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have her, with all her weeilth and her display, and her 
strategy tos, have her breakfasts, dinners, and balls, eternally 
poked in one's face in the * Mirror of Fashion :' her style is 
detestable, her ridiculous extremiiy of flBishionable attire, 
and her mania of not being able to speak a sentence of 
English that is not half stuck full of French ; her pouncing 
on foreigners with distinguished titles, which has more than 
once brought her into contact with very queer characters, 
decide me against Mrs. Pipkins. These are the people I 
think of haying," said Mrs. Hitchcock, reading a few names 
from a paper, and among which Lillymore was not 
mentioned. 

" Anybody else do you think, mamma," said Clara, with 
blank and thoughtful countenance. 

Mrs. Hitchcock carelessly added the name of Lillymore, 
and, in spite of an effort to conceal emotion, a slight blush 
tinged the face of the daughter. 

" I have divined the truth," said Mrs. Hitchcock to her- 
self with secret exultation, ** and certainly I am not such a 
simpleton as my worthy husband supposes me to be ; my 
position and my fonction in the family are to guide Clara 
and assure her happiness, and I will have things managed 
in my own way." 

She proceeded to Mr. Hitchcock's sitting-room and de- 
tailed her supposed discovery, but her husband slightly 
shook his head. 

'* Lillymore," said he, " is one of the smartest men about 
town, but decidedly fast, far too much so for my taste, 
which is reasonably latitudinarian enough ; for I don't ex- 
pect young fellows of that age to be Quakers and Puritans. 
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Now tilie man I have in yiew is LecMxard, whom you do not 
partioolarly like. He i» evidently fond of her, an im- 
mensely deyer fellow, of a good county fEunily, who has 
got into Parliament, and is the sole nephew and presumptiye 
^ir of old Leonard, who is immensely wealthy. Now 
Lillymore, though he came into a good property, is living 
up to, if not beyond, his means, and has no expectations that 
I know of." 

"What, that plain curious man Leonard?" said Mrs. 
KitchcoGk, '' I should ^ot fancy him for a son-in-law : he is 
80 dry that I don't tiiink he will ever gain Clara's affections. 
Besides, our daughter has a fortune of her own, and need 
not at all submit to a n^uriage of convenience. I isannot 
see the force of your objections to asking Lillymore into the 
country. Half the young men about town — ^perhaps even 
more in these degenerate days of horrid casinos, lorettes, and 
pretty horsebreakers — ^go through the process of sowing 
ivild oats. There was Jack Cataract, who used to get himself 
into ^ the low Sunday papers, and who even passed a night 
in St. James's watchhouse, is now the model of a county 
gentleman, and was even connected with the last ministry. 

Mr. Hitchcock still urged his objections, and tibat 
Leonard would improve on acquaintance by the force (tf his 
oharaoter, although in the mere manners of the drawing- 
room be might foe inferior to Lillymore. So i^e matter 
ended with a compromise, and both parties were to be asked 
to OakhoU Place. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Mb. MimmoocK was considered hj the great oowatj 
people to be of a '' good small familj/' and was himself 
qmte indiffereiit to a ia^dition of a Korman descent from a 
ceitam Hnmge de la Ooque. Pcnnting to ihe curling smoke 
of i^ rising and prosperous town seen in tiie distance from 
his upper windows, he said that Ids pedigree lay in ihe 
future and not in the past. But Mrs. Hitchcock would not 
hear of those magnificent traditions being diaeredited. She 
firmly b^ieved in them herself, and inculcated them on her 
children. She was a perscm of the most irrepressible gen- 
tility, and of the most nervous anxieiy as to good appear- 
ances. If her ihusband's fdible was popularity, Mrs. 
Hitofacock's was distinction ; they did not at all agree as to 
wh^e the social barrier line should be drawn, and more 
than one curtain lecture was giyen on haying inconyenient 
people to share the hospitaliiy of Oakhoit Place. 

In spite of a tinge of ambition which lay chiefly in iiie 
sphere of the county, Mr. Hitchcock was a kind-hearted, 
honoun^le man. He was charitable in proportion to ample 
means, and had reaped the fiill reward o£ pc^ulari^y by his 
secret donations. For he made it his business as well as his 
pleasure to know his neighbourhood thoroughly, and to giye 
aid where it was merited. More than one husband, entering 
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on the rapid slope of tavern dissipation, had been appealed 
to by Squire Hitchcock in affectionate and paternal terms, 
lifting the veil that hid the dark futore, and pointing, as a 
contrast, to the perpetual content that accompanies a rational 
temperance. Attacked on his weak point, the peasant 
would surrender at discretion, — ^not to the patronising cen- 
sorious superior in social status, but to the man of glowing 
affections whose heart was in the right place ; and the scene 
would end wiih. the incipient dissipator being reconciled to 
his wife, kissing his children all round, with tears in his 
eyes, blessing the squire as he left the cottage, vowing a new 
existence, and on every occasion swelling the chorus of 
populariiy, the echoes of which reached in various ways the 
shady avenues of the mansion. 

Young hopeftd, the son and heir, was distinguished by 
being "as good a creature as ever breathed," — ^that is to 
say, he had broken down in his studies from sheer mental 
inanity, his tutors declaring that he was incapable of having 
knowledge either coaxed or crammed into him ; and, whether 
at home or at the Universiiy, he sauntered the whole day 
with a stereotyped smile on his countenance. The mother 
and sister adored him, although the former said more than 
once, " Dear me 1 Charles, if you were a younger son, we 
should have some anxieiy as to your having such success 
in a profession as would give you an income." 

The father was somewhat more tart when he made the 
intellectual diagnosis of the too good-natured, vacant-minded 
Charles. "My dear boy, can't you be now and then reading, 
or doing something to improve yourself. I do not choose 
to send my only son into the army ; but, at least, it is in 
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Ids own interest to know something of law, or agricultural 
chemistry, or minerals." 

Gloomy disappointment covered the face of Charles at 
these words. " He will never take my place in the county," 
said Mr. Hitchcock to himself. '^ Poor Charles I ex nihilo, 
mhtlJUr 

Let us now say something of the daughter, Clara, who 
had gone through the usual routine of studies in England ; 
and it was during a year or two's residence at Dresden that 
she had ripened to womanhood. In this elegant capital, 
art proved a rich mine of enjoyment and instruction to the 
family. They made the acquaintance of a multitude of 
pleasing novelists little known in England ; and some, such 
as Jeremias Gk)tthelf, might be called great classic masters 
of the craft. In imitative art, the Dresden GWllery not 
only revived Mr. Hitchcock's reminiscences of the classic 
periods of the Italian and Flemish, but enabled the parents 
to show their children many curious characteristic works of 
the Eococo period. Neither Augustus the Strong, nor Briihl, 
had a genuine taste for art ; but out of the ambition of the 
one, and the luxury of the other, there had come into ex- 
istence a large amount of the curious and interesting in art 
which has left its stamp on the place. During a short 
tour through Italy, the growing taste of Clara had a vague 
incipient delight in the works of a Era Angelico, while the 
loftiest ideal grace was pointed out to her in the works of a 
Francia, a Eazzi, a Perugino, a Eaphael, and a Coreggio. 

Once or twice, in bedl-rooms, she had seen men who had 
made a fagitively tender impression on her ; but change of 
scene had prevented any from having a deep root. On her 
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retom to England, she made the aoqnaintanoe of liUymore, 
who, with the nonchalance of the fop, diBgoised bj an 
exterior of aimplicily, made no particiilar effort to please 
her in the beginning ; but, when he found that she would 
hare considerable expectations, he changed his tactics, 
though not violently or suddenly. The gradations were so 
insensible, that the art of the egotist was thorou^y veiled ; 
and when the ingenious transformation was completed, the 
heart of Clara throbbed only for this heartless Adonis. 

LiUymore had been some years in a cavahy regim^it, 
and much about town. He had succeeded to an encumbered 
property, and had not increased it by the free life he had 
led; but he had taken the greatest pains to court Mrs. 
Hitchcock by every attention which he could devise. 

Leonard, on the contrary, had not played his cards with 
the mamma, as most other men in his place would have 
done. His plaiin, undistinguished air, his smooth, combed 
sandy hair, and his costume, without that minute getting up 
of the small points idiich has become requisite in times 
when all striking colours are prohibited in masculine attire, 
had made little impression on either the younger or older 
lady. He was rising in Parliament, but his speeches were 
all on topics treated in a statistical manner, in which the 
ladies took no interest; and his manner was sometimes 
absolutely comical, as he fell into profound reveries on 
more than one occasion when the society was most ani- 
mated. But he was a man of solid talents, high principle, 
and vast prospective wealtL 

In diort, the young lady and her mamma were on iiie side 
of the smart man, and tiie father on the side of the solid 
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one. For the sake of peace, the father yielded, as usual, in 
the first instance, in the matter of the invitations, for Mrs. 
Hitchcock always opened fire with a shot that told, and 
then came the misses, as the husband had always his own 
quiet way of showing that he was in the right. 

" The collision of the pot of iron with the pot of clay 
will be an amusing spectacle," said Mr. Hitchcock to him- 
self, as he foresaw that the solid respectability of Leonard 
would be in juxta-position to the more shining yamish of 
the rival suitor. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Oakholt Place, the family mansion, was a solid, red brick 
house of the age of Queen Anne, having on one side a stone 
porch and flight of steps, and on the other a stone terrace 
to match ; edl which additions to the red brick edifice 
showed traces of imitation of scrolls and cornices in Wren's 
London churches. The terrace over-looked the parterre, 
the chief ornament of which was a sea-goddess, who 
emptied the contents of a reservoir into a moss-grown basin 
through an amphora of antique shape. Beyond the parterre 
was a lawn of limited extent, the view being closed in that 
direction by a sloping hill, magnificently timbered with 
beech and oak. 

A short distance off was New Milltown, a busy, thriv- 
ing place, that had formerly had various domestic manu- 
factures which had fallen into decay with the extension 
of machinery in other places, and with the want of coal in 
the immediate neighbourhood. 

But first one railway, and then another, and, lastly, a 
third, converged to the place. It had suddenly acquired a 
different aspect The cheapness of coal had revolutionised 
the place; obelisk factory chimneys cut the sky-line in 
various directions ; new quarters were required for a larger 
population, and building lots rose suddenly in value, to 
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the great improyement of the income of Squire Hitchcock. 
But there was stUl the old kernel of the town, with its 
lumpy church of the age of Greorge the Second, and the 
Market Place, which for a century had undergone little 
alteration, and reminded one of Hogarth's architecture, or 
of the early illustrated editions of Peregrine Pickle and 
Tom Jones. 

The guests had arrived at Oakholt Place, and all the 
party enjoyed the freshness and regularity of country life, 
and the inexpressible beauty of the gardens and woodlands, 
after the somewhat Camavalesque dissipation of the life 
which respectable families lead during what is called 
" the height of the season." Great was the joy of Clara 
on finding that she could now have uninterrupted inter- 
course with Lillymore, and that the phase of occasional 
visits, and chance encounters, was for a time suspended. 

Lillymore was in love with Clara's purse more than 
with her person. It is true that he had more than once 
expressed to acquaintances admiration of her beauty, and 
of her good taste in toilet; but it was the material ad- 
vantage likely to accrue from such a matrimonial alliance, 
amid the increasing derangement of his finances, which was 
the real motive of the addresses which he had lately paid 
to her. But he must have been cold and insensible not to 
have felt her attractions. The noble profile, the clear blue 
eye, the fresh complexion, and pearly teeth, and the play 
of sun-light on those masses of golden hair in reticula- 
tion, flattened and glossy, like the richest Lyons satin, 
could scarcely fail to excite the admiration of the most 
unimpassioned. 
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Leonard's attachment to Clara bad been bitberto a vagne 
sympathy; closer contact, and daQy conversation, gave it 
form, precision, and increasing intensity. One little link 
was, boweyer, wanting between him and the admired 
yonng lady. He not only did not feel the power of mnsic, 
but wondered that so much time should be lost in its 
practice. This be took care not to express aloud ; but yet 
it was with a little internal repugnance that he found that 
Lillymore, with a thin little voice, a most un-Italian pro- 
nunciation, and just enough of music to scrape through a 
duet in decent time and tune, had at all times a ready 
vehicle for intimate intercourse. 

Old Mr. Hitchcock, who cordially supported Leonard, 
saw bow the matter lay, but he could not resist the innocent 
malice of a little pink at the sandy-haired aspirant; and 
when the last echoes of a duet had died away, and Lilly- 
more was bowing as he put aside the book, and Clara was 
smiling and apologising for her faults, real or imaginary, 
the papa insidiously approached the most unappreciative 
auditor of Mercadante's elegant taste, with a grave and 
indifferent countenance. 

" Leonard, are you musical ?" said Mr. Hitchcock. 

''Oh, very musical," answered Leonard, in a brisk, 
jaunty manner, that simulated cordiality with tolerable 
success. 

" And who are your flGtvourite composers, Mr. Leonard ?" 

" Well — ah I — ^nobody in particular ; or, rather, perhaps, 
all the great ones. I don't mean that I am a deter- 
mined virtuoso fanaiico per la musiea, but I like it. Yes, 
I like it, except, you know, when it is too long : a five act 
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opera I really cannot stand with that confomided long- 
winded caterwauling." 

" Ha ! ha 1 ha I " chuckled Mr. Hitchcock. " Say at once, 
my dear Leonard, that you are not a bit musical, and that 
it bores you." 

" No, no, no," said Leonard, " that is going too far. If 
the beautiful has been evoked in form and in colour, in 
painting, sculpture, and architecture at different periods of 
human history, it stands to reason that sound must have its 
thorough development in its own proper age. One of 
Professor Launenschneider's most admirable treatises was 
in proof of the doctrine that the arts of war, mechanics, 
and music received their highest development in the age of 
Bonaparte, of Beethoven, and of the English engmeers. 
Yes, I can't say I dislike a good opera, but I confess to 
being somewhat timber-tuned, and to prefer a laugh with 
Sheridan, Beaumarchais, Kotzebue, Bayard, Scribe, and 
Benedict." 

The slim, smart Lillymore eyed Leonard with a slight 
amount of curiosity and contempt as the finely-turned 
phrases reverberated almost to the pianoforte; but Mr. 
Hitchcock contented himself with adding, in great good 
humour, "Leonard, you are a deuced clever fellow, but 
decidedly not musical." 

" This pedant has not the slightest conception of what a 
gentleman should do and say," said Lillymore to himself, 
" and has not the decency to hide his wearisome book lore 
out of sight." 

But Leonard had just as little sympathy for Lillymore 
as the latter had for himself. *'For7na et preterea nihil,'' 
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thought Leonard to himself as he saw the erect form 
and mincing step of Lillymore moving away. ''That 
mim's tme Yocation was to have been a hair dresser or 
dancer." 

After some days of uninterrupted intercourse, the char- 
acters of the guests became more sharply defined. Lilly- 
more was much indisposed to the abstract, but had a 
sharp vision for what was immediately around him; and 
therefore, Leonard, with his theories, his occasional fits of 
absence, his sometimes pursuing his own trains of thought 
so as slightly to monopolize the oonversation, rendered 
Lillymore somewhat an over-match for him in the eyes of 
the ladies. Lillymore was always smoothing over every 
difficulty, and making everything pleasant; like the man 
with the grease pot of an engine, he was oonstcmtly lubri- 
cating the mechanism of social intercourse. During con- 
versation he was always agreeable, but when the whole of 
the intercourse was mentally recapitulated by Mr. Hitch- 
cock, a general impression of a want of independence, if 
not of a want of sincerity, supervened. *' Surgii amari 
aliquid,** thought he to himself. 

In short, the features of the mask prevented those of the 
countenance being seen, but the outlines of the figure at 
large could not be mistaken in the end. With Leonard, on 
the contrary, the individual details of aspect, demeanour, 
and conversation were open to criticism on the score of 
taste, but the general impression was in the end favourable, 
although he was not evidently what is called a ladies' man. 
Henri Beyle Stendahl used to say that as an animal con- 
sumed so many ciibic feet of air in a given time, so he must 
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consnme so many cubic feet of ideas. And such was 
Leonard, who got on so well with the squire. 

" He is constantly striking up statistical topics with your 
papa," said Mrs. Hitchcock to her daughter, ''in which the 
ladies must remain dummy." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LiLLTMOBE saw how the land lay, and made up his mind 
for a decided movement in advance, for which mother and 
daughter seemed fiilly prepared; and, in fact, there was a 
sort of tacit understanding between the two ladies and 
LiUymore that a little march was to be stolen on Mr. 
Hitchcock and Leonard, so as to be able to declare the 
matter in a much more advanced stage than might be quite 
agreeable to the old gentleman. But as bad fortune would 
have it for those parties, an incident occurred which averted 
the expected crisis. 

One day, in a distant part of the pleasure ground, at a 
place where the plantation skirted the road, Lillymore was 
coming from the house, and approaching the ladies. 

" There he comes," says Mrs. Hitchcock who stood under 
the trees, " I will return to the house by the dark walk ; 
he will jGjid you alone, and can have an ample opportunity 
to converse with you undisturbed by any of us, which he 
has scarcely had hitherto. During the first days of guests' 
visits your papa and I have had to cicerone them about, 
but now they have fallen into our family habits, and require 
less special attention." 

** I understand," said Clara with a languid smile, in which 
pleasure was alloyed by a slight unconscious tremor in 
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presence of a new and interesting situation in relation to 
a person who had so largely occupied her thoughts, and 
with whom she had had little or no intimate intercourse. 

After Mrs. Hitchcock had gone into the dark walk in a 
different direction to that from which lillymore was ad- 
vancing, Clara continued slowly to skirt the wood with her 
back turned to the direction of Lillymore, for she saw that 
she had been perceived by him. Every instant she ex- 
pected to hear his quick step on the gravel walk. No ! she 
was mistaken. That anxiously expected sound was not 
audible. She would not look round, but he must be cross- 
ing the grass. But no; five minutes, ten minutes, and 
there was no Lillymore. A flash of pique crossed her face as 
she quickly followed her mamma into the dark walk ; and at 
length, at a place where the opening of the wood allowed 
her to look across to the point from which Lillymore had 
been seen, she perceived a female in conversation with him, 
whom she recognised to be a dark-Iookmg beauty she had 
once or twice encountered in Hyde Park and Kensington 
(hardens, and with whom she had once seen Lillymore in 
conversation in a secluded comer of the Crystal Palace. 
This was enough: she quickened her pace, and felt so 
vivid a pang of pique and disappointment that her tears 
stole over her cheek ; but she did not long indulge in this 
feeling. Just when about to enter the house, she perceived 
Leonard and Mr. Hitchcock standing on the lawn. 

"You have taken a short walk," said Mr. Hitchcock; 
"that is not exercise enough after your London vapours. 
Tou recoUect, my dear girl, that Sir Alexander Macculloch 
said — ^Take exercise until the first slight approach of fatigue." 
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''WeD," and Clan, who oould «ol fanng her mind to 
rpJfiMioMli the idea of meetiDg IiH)rBMHe,«nd wlio after the 
fixrt smpnae waa over bad be|;im to frame to henelf all 
floita of ftrplanatiimfl of his iqppaient condiMi, ^ I will take 
eaodier tuzn in the pleaanie-gioand.'' 

''Pooli! pkaaaxe-groond choked up with wood, that Ib 
no ezeraae," and Mr. Hitnhoock, ''except in a ybtj hot 
daj, hot we aie now getting^ into Hbe eoohieBS of aotomn ; 
tilie beat air about the plaoe is ikd hi^ heath aboYO the 
paA." 

'' With a noUe Yiew of all the Tallej," said Leonard. 

''That ia the place for your waOk;" and Mr. Hitdioock. 
''Leonard will, I dare say, accompany yoo. Lillymora 
must be some^diere about I have promised to show him 
my little domestio establishment, but that won't take long, 
and then we will join you in the hi^ heath, where there is 
no missing you." 

"Delimited to enter into your plans," said Leonard, 
bowing and looking with intenogatiTe interest to Clara. 

Clara had felt inclined after the first moment of pique to 
re-ent^ the pleasure-ground; at all events she was unpre- 
pared for a visit to the high heath with so unsympathetiG a 
person as Leonard, but she oould not slight her father's 
guest, and the thou^t occurred to her that a little intimate 
intercourse with Iieonard would haye no bad effect in 
bringing out Lillymore more decidedly, so she proceeded 
with Lecmard to the high heath. 

The ordinary objects of the promenade supplied at the 
beginning topics of conyersation, which soon became ani- 
mated, for Leonard was an indifferent person to Clara, and 
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therefore ahe was perfectly sans ghie with him. With 
Lillymore she might have been more embarrassed, but in 
tmth, even his silence would haye pleased her ; to be near 
and alone with him, and to smile in each others faces would 
have been charming enough, thought she. ^ With Leonard 
she had no embarrassment, and the conversation proceeded 
bziBkly. His observant powers occupied her mind« He 
generalized to her in an easy, obvious, and not abstruse 
manner. The vegetation and phenomena of nature were 
invested with a new charm, and he threw upon them some 
of the poetry of science. Her interest in Lillymore had 
been awak^ied through the medium of the senses ; it was 
the exceedingly handsome waltzer, with dress faultless 
even to the minutest details, and accompanied by the 
suavity of extreme distinction that at first attracted Clara. 
Li the case of this promenade the interest which gradu- 
ally took the place of something like antipathy had for 
its vehicle the growing intelligence of the youthful Clara. 
It was the melting of the ice, the pleasant spring of 
Mendship, which revealed in its true ^colours what had 
been blank frigid monotony. 

Leonard's invitation to Oakholt Place had been a delightful 
surprise. But he found hunself in a state of cruel delusion 
on discovering that he must be a spectator of Clara's unmis- 
takeable preference of the other suitor. Mr. Hitchcock 
was his Mend, but his efforts to gain the good graces of 
Mrs. Hitchcock and her daughter had not been successful. 
The incidents of the walk therefore formed the most 
agreeable surprise of alL 

" After this poetry of science," said Clara, " it is rather a 
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drop to return to ordinary, existence, but I think we must 
not prolong our walk." 

" You liave done well to remind me," said he, " for I am 
apt to carry my reveries and walks too far, for you have 
led me to think aloud." 

" Science," said Clara, with an almost imperceptible smile, 
"delivers people from all the ordinary annoyances and 
passions of existence." 

" Not a bit of it," said Leonard, "and as a proof of that 
I was once ten days without almost taking any food." 

" Very strange," said Clara, " was that for a bet ? You 
young gentlemen do such strange things; perhaps you 
mean during illness." 

" Not a physical illness," said Leonard, " but a mental 
one — a disappointment." 

" That must have been a severe disappointment," said 
Olara. 

" Yes," said Leonard. " there is only one species of dis- 
appointment that could act so powerfully on the physical 
organism, and that is love. It was an attachment of first 
youth. I met with a chilling refusal, and it was perhaps 
fortunate that a vigorous reaction was brought about. The 
other day, would it be believed ? I gave an indifferent bow 
to the woman I would have died for. You probably think 
me very cold, and a mere intellectual machine, but I am capa- 
ble of a strong attachment I am like one of those Antarctic 
volcanoes which have glaciers on their sides and fire in their 
bosoms. My confession has tumbled out somehow of itself," 
added Leonard, " pray pardon the eccentricities of a oon- 
valeeoent." 



1^ 
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" I have been much interested by your statement," said 
Clara ; " it is not every man that chooses to confess one of 
the most interesting facts in his biography, and what adds 
to the value of the anecdote is my being personally ac- 
quainted with the patient. I wonder," continued Clara, 
" what has kept papa so long ; he ought to have rejoined us 
before this." 

Thus speaking, they sauntered homewards, and turning 
the comer of the orchard- wall, saw Lillymore, who no 
sooner perceived Clara than he briskly retreated into the 
house. 

What is the meaning of this, thought Clara to. herself, a 
guest to cut me broadly on my father's lawn, and just after 
the scene on the pleasure-ground ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

Let us now retnm to Lillymore for an explanation of 
what had puzzled and annoyed Clara. He was entermg 
into the pleasure-ground at the period of the beginning of 
the last chapter, and had seen Clara at a distance, first with 
her mother and then alone. 

••A good opportunity, and not to be thrown away," 
thought Lillymore to himself, and looking all around. 
'* Leonard is in close discussion with the papa on the prin- 
ciples that ought to regulate houses of correction. Leonard 
with his philanthropic Howard and Mrs. Fry, and the 
governor with his county experience — ^but what have we 
here ? A bit of bunting. Well, if I am going to say civil 
things to Clara, there is no harm in my going across to the 
paling in order to satisfy my curiosity as to the face of the 
owner of that very plain bonnet, which 4s nevertheless 
put on with so coquettiah an air.*' 

Soaroely had he (ensconced as he thought himself to be 
behind a bush) oast his eye into the field, when a voice 
said suddenly, '*The master, ma'am,'' and almost instan- 
taneously his eye lighted on the speaker, whom he had not 
8een« and who was a nurse with a sleeping baby in her 
arras. Lillymore would (Win have shrunk out of sight when 
the eyes of the wearer of the bonnet> who had turned n>und> 
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fell suddenly ujpon Mm, with tlve words, ^ Will OiB father 
not kiss his own child ?" 

Lillymore seemed annihilated, but, recovering himself, 
asked^ with some asperity, '' What is the meaning of this 
espionage?" 

" Dearest Lillymore," said the mother of the diild, with 
the most winning smile, and beckoning the nurse to go out 
of hearing, " You know the force of my attachment to you ; 
you know how very difficult, or rather how quite impossible, 
it was for jxie to remain at a distance from you. Are we 
not man and wife," added she, in a lower tone, " if not by 
the church and law of the land, at least in the eyes of 
heaven?" 

" Qarlotta, Carlotta," said Lillymore with impatience, " I 
did not come down here to renew our old argument ; we 
have already talked out that question in all directions in 
London, and to tell you the truth I am rather tired of it. 
Can you doubt my attachment ; have I not told you that at 
my mother'^s death you will have all that the churdi can 
give you in the way of sanction to our union?" 

'^ Come back to London, dear LilL, or let me stay here to 
be near you and love you as you know no other woman 
can ; just let me see you once a day." 

"Dear me," said Lillymore, "why so nervous about 
nothing ? I am here only a few hours from London, and 
am not about to fly away to another quarter of the 
world," 

" Have mercy on me, dearest Lill. ; you know the soli- 
tude of my position, solitude in eveiy way-^how the long 
hours drag their slow length along without you, and how 
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eToy knodc at the door 8^ my heart in a flutter, and sends 
a pang through it when it is not yonra." 

''Pooh, nonsense!" rejoined lillymare ; " if you put oxir 
reUitions on that footing, you will make slaves of us both; 
if you love me you must not haunt my steps and destroy my 
liberty. Hang it, I will not stand that for any woman that 
ever lived.*' 

But if Lillymore spoke with pque, it was the passionate 
anger of Italy and Arabia that glowed through those dark 
eyes as Garlotta responded, " la it the &ther of that child 
that can speak of libeily ?" 

" Dearest Garlotta," said Lillymore, with plausible expos- 
tulation, " Do not make any scene here ; it would do no 
good. It would damage my diaracter irretrievably, break 
up the party at the mansion, and fall back on yourself." 

*' As for thinking of ourselves, we are six in half-a-dozen," 
said Carlotta. " I know what is on the lapis, and what I do 
not know I divined by the foroe of love. Yes, alas ! a love 
that is not yet extinct, even as r^ards yourself, and the love 
which I bear to that unhappy babe. Yes 1 Lillymore, the 
lady you seek is fair. I saw her just now, and forgetting 
your own vows, your own innocent offspring, and my own 
wrongs, I pitied her, unhappy woman; and woe to you, 
wicked man, for the curse of the injured will pursue you 
through life." 

"Well, well, well," said Lillymore, with grumbling 
resignation; "it grieves me to see you making matters 
worse than they are. To please you I will return to 
London at the first convenient opportunity, and give up a 
pleasant party. I will go as soon as I decently can, for I 
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cannot bolt like a felon without any apparent reason. Are 
you staying in the town ?" 

" At the Kailway Hotel, No. 19," answered Carlotta. 

" I cannot see you there," said Lillymore ; " that would 
excite attention. Go to Crossthorpe, a station further down 
the road, and I will see you as often as I can until I return 
to London, whither you may precede me as soon as con- 
venient. You will find the Magpie there to be a pleasant 
inn, with pleasant retired walks in the neighbourhood, and 
inexpensive." 

Thus spoke Lillymore, and with a pantomimic kiss to 
Carlotta, performed by his fingers, he hurried away to seek 
Clara. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The pleasure-grotmd was searehed in erery comer, and 
then all the favourite roads and paths of the park, without 
success. "How provoking," said Lillymore to himself; 
*' the luscious cup was at my lips, and has slipped down 
unaccountably. A plague on you, Carlotta." He then 
returned impatiently to the house, when Mr. Hitchcock 
received him on the lawn with a good-humoured smile, in 
which he seemed to see some innocent slyness. 

"I have never shown you my domestic establishment," 
said Mr. Hitchcock. 

** Delighted beyond measure," said Lillymore, mentally 
sending all pigs and potatoes to the devil. 

** Some people say," said the old gentleman, with con« 
scions shrewdness, under an air of courteous modesty, '' that 
farmer Hitchcock knows something of his profession." 

" Speed the plough I speed the plough ! " said Lillymore, 
looking sharply round in all directions for Clara, as if rural 
husbandry and the sight of the distant com fields was 
giving an additional zest to the conversation. 

" Well," said Mr. Hitchcock, " we will first saunter into 
the kitchen garden, for the leidies have already shown you 
the hot-houses ; and then we will go across to the stables, 
and then round to the dairies, and last of all, as a hanne 
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hottche, we will go behind that wooded hillock to my agri- 
cultural laboratory, to see a new manure that I hare 
invented, and which has wonderful effects ; for I suppose 
you are not afraid of a short walk. I had my manure mix- 
ture somewhat nearer, but the ladies could not season 
themselves, and the cook declared it acted on the larder." 

" Delightful beyond measure," said Lillymore, who in- 
stinctively grasped his handkerchief at the bare idea of such 
a thing. " Country life is delightful, no doubt," added he, 
thinking of the beautiful pleasure-ground. 

" Delightful truly to the practical agriculturist," said Mr. 
Hitchcock. '< I get up early in the morning, and, breaihix^ 
the dairy atmosphere, see the cows milked. I then go into 
the other yard, and amuse myself with the young pigs ; and 
half the rest of the morning I am adjusting my manure 
mixture to the different soils: like a physician who has 
discovered a glorious balsam and restorative of the vital 
powers of man, so the agriculturist feels the pulse, and looks 
at the tongue of the earth, yrrites his prescription, adminis- 
ters his chemical ingredients, and is rewarded by seeing 
nature in its most florid state of health and productive 
activity." 

" The happiest existence under the sun," said Lillymore, 
following Mr. Hitchcock with a suppressed grumble. 

Under any other circumstances Lillymore would have en- 
joyed the dairy, with the chubby cheeks and arms of its 
pretty young maids, or the semi-scientific loquacity of the 
gardener, or the stables with their sleek-coated animals, tidy 
order, and new-painted mangers, which Mr. Hitchcock ex- 
plained, and even defended with curdour against either new 
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or old rival systems. But after the farm-yard was got 
ihron^^ the enthusiasm of the scientific agiicohiirist 
warmed Mr. Hitchcock, who briskly led the way to Mb 
favonrite laboratory of manure, which at some distance off 
announced itself by the most abominable odour of aninud 
and vegetable matter in a state of corruption. 

''Here we are, I suppose," said Lillymore, putting up 
his glass, which he pressed against his nostrils. 

" It is a bit further off," said Mr. Hitchcock ; " but you 
are not afraid of a little walk. The first whiff is a litde 
high-flavoured, but you do not mind that In the country 
we must Spartanize ourselves." 

"High-flavoured, certainly," said Lillymore, following 
Mr. Hitchcock into the enclosure. 

''This is only the first whiff," said Mr. Hitchcock; 
' ' statistical returns both in London and Paris show that 
those who remove night-soil ei\joy excellent health, and 
that the manipulation of it creates an excellent appetite. 
There are all my raw materials. In that vat is night-soil ; 
this other barrel contains shamble-wash ; that in the comer 
is newly ground bone dust, and in the wood cabin in the 
comer I keep my chemicals for mixing." 

"Uncommonly curious," said Mr. Lillymore, with the 
face of a man ready to vomit. " I see something like a 
heathen goddess inside ; that must be Cloacina," added 
he, unable to withstand the villanous compound of smells 
that assailed him. 

"No," said Mr. Hitchcock; "that is the bust of the 
illustrious Liebeg, who has thrown such a light on all the 
phenomena of reproductive powers of the earth we tread ; 
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a man who, highly as he has been appreciated, has not yet 
received " 

" I find all this very interesting," said Lillymore, turn- 
ing away his head in order to hide intense disgust. '' The 
charms of science cannot be overrated," added he, making a 
decided bolt to the door. 

" The first whiflF is a little strong," said Mr. Hitchcock ; 
" but you will have all the better appetite for dinner." 

Mr. Hitchcock then led the way between two hedge- 
rows, when similar extraordinary odours attacked the 
olfactories. ** Another laboratory ?" said Lillymore. 

" No," said Mr. Hitchcock, " not precisely ; this is the 
advanced laboratory of nature. I have one mixture laid out 
on this little bit of ground on the right, and another on that 
to the left. Now stand you still, aind I will make the thing 
quite clear to you." 

The whple operation wsas gone through by the squire 
amid the hollow eulogies of the fop. When this torture 
was at an end they returned to the house, where Leonard 
and Clara were seen re-entering the hall-door, the ice com- 
pletely broken, as far as Lillymore could judge from the 
expression of their countenances. 

"Is not this provoking?" thought Lillymore to himself. 
^* Confound Carlotta with her jealousy, and the squire farmer 
with his bullocks and bucolics." 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

f >Ki' iin now throw iome light on the career of Garlotta, 
nin^mly umntiotmd as having prior claims, and of a different 
tlamriittlon from those of Clara, on Lillymore. 

Hht^ wiiM the daughter of an Italian musician in an 
UuglUh re^gimoutal hand, hy a Maltese mother. Carlotta, 
ihti (MMUti of tliis union, accompanied her parents to Corfu, 
OiiimtU, tuul various stations of the United Kingdom. In 
4U uvll hour for lier she made the acquaintance of Lillymore, 
who bworti to miiko hor his wife on the decease of his 
fi4ilit)|\ ^ t^arlotta yielded to his passionate solicitations, and 
nuiuuttiue titter tlie death of the parent claimed the fulfilment 
i\f the )UHauiHe« Hut Lillymore was not a marrying man, 
m he tH\jtded her aiul provided a settlement, hut promised 
tu i\mw uo other euu}UH)tiou. Reproaches and expostulations 
y(\^Xi^ ti« Vk umtter of iH>urae the first sequel of the non-fulfil- 
\\\s^\\ i\f ^ (muuiae made iu the excitement of passion ; but 
t>wU^tt«:k \H>»riw|j: i\\ \\^T ho»om a Uviug record of her shame, 
Wi\\\ \\^\\\\^ M\\ a titi\vi\^ atlaohiuent to the bewitcher, she 
w«^vW \\\^ he^' uuud to duluuit to her fate. The child was 
KmUx ^ul hear Yfh<ixle miwd w** now eooaeentrated upon the 
vvtutst ^^ ^ tvx ^vt a hv4d u)HXtt tht> ail^Mikios of Lillymore, 
^^v) |\iv^ hxu^ xuto )e^litt¥AtMt^ hiii^ olS^pirin^ by an ulti- 
^iaW ViuVi^iiu. }i^t k>)uK)4><i^<Mru]^ ^MUikl iuuuietty of mind had 
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made considerable ravages on the beauiy of Carlotta. She 
was still a fine tall woman, with dart Arabo-Italian eyes, 
and a full capacity to create or reciprocate the passionate 
^ love or hate of the lands of the snn. The foot was small, 
the chaussure perfect, and in dress she had a positive art of 
always sustaining examination, however close, but of never 
attracting attention except by an abnegation of everything 
like a meretricious exterior. But the freshness of com- 
plexion was gone; she had no longer the joyous odalisk 
look of by-gone days, and had become the slightly pussSe 
fine woman of the south, in whose sharp features and occa- 
sionally fixed eyes might be seen the ravages of precipitate 
and ardent love, of deferred hopes and gloomy retrospects. 

To young Charles Hitchcock, a young man about town, 
and an observer of female faces and figures, both within 
and without the circle of society, Carlotta's appearance was 
not unfamiliar. More than one young man, seeing her 
without a male protector, had been on her traces, but with- 
out success, as her visits to the most secluded parts of 
Kensington Gardens were evidently more to avoid than to 
court observation and acquaintance. 

Young Charles had never spoken to her, but he began to 
dream of her as if he had known her. The impressions of 
the day and its predecessors were mixed up in a fancy 
picture, with Carlotta in the foreground. He remembered 
her fine black eyes, her general expression of countenance, 
her air and gait, and created out of these a sylph who was 
often present to his mind's eye. He imagined that he 
made her acquaintance, and that every detail of her dress 
and demeanour were figured before him. He conceived to 
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liimself out of the expression of her coimtenance what con- 
versations he would have with her, in what terms of 
admiration he would speak of her heauty, what rapture he 
would experience in speaking tSte-c^tSte with her, and what < 
6in electric shock of pleasure he would receive as he took 
her hand and saw her smile. His imagination thus created 
for him a series of relations of the most delicious nature, 
sometimes kneeling at her feet, walking abroad with her, 
sunning himself in the lustre of those lovely eyes, or 
hearing a voice which vibrated in consonance with the 
inner harmony of accordant natures. 

A mutual acquaintance of Lillymore and Charles brought 
the latter to a knowledge of who Carlotta was. This 
acquaintance was the ever jovial Lieutenant-Colonel von 
Immerfrohf the " hoary sinner" whom the respectable Mrs. 
Hitchcock asked her son particularly to avoid ; a type worthy 
of Clauren or Julius von Voss, a man at all times ready to 
die leading on his regiment, like Leonidas or any of the in- 
domitable heroes of Greek antiquity before regiments were 
in fashion. But whatever Immerfroh might have been in 
the battle-field, he was in the parish of St. James's deter- 
mined to live as Alcibiades among the fair of Athens. 

His patrimony was such as many a rich man would envy, 
— a vigorous physical constitution, broad chest, stentorian 
lungs, a magnificent digestion, and an uninterrupted flow of 
animal spirits. His rent roll comprised one item — ^his pen- 
sion from the Honourable East India Company, for he had 
passed in extreme youth from the king's Grerman legion to 
the service of this wealliiy corporation — and this income 
proved sufficient for his shabby second-floor lodging in Bury- 
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Btreet, for his moderate dub bills, and the heayier items of 
amusements. His tall, muscular figure, his bushy, dyed eye- 
brows and moustachios, his loud laugh, and atrocious 
• English, were known by all the Sybaritic bachelorhood of 
the West-end. On state occasions he was stiff as a poker, 
and his ample breast, covered with orders, glittered like a 
pawnbroker's window. 

Immerfroh had a decided taste for the arts and sciences, 
and was considered by a large circle as a person of consi- 
derable general information upon topics interesting to the 
" best men about town," and to be a man of sound judg- 
ment and refined taste. Epsom, Newmarket, and the two 
Italian Operas, were the chief spheres of his studies. He 
betted only small sums, to run no risks, after having made 
the most laborious and intricate calculations, so as to cover 
himself whatever horses were winners or losers. In opera 
politics he always had the freshest intelligence — ^what operas 
were projected, and what in rehearsal ; how Madame 
SquaUini, notwithstanding the great reputation she had 
acquired as a low mezzo-soprano, insisted upon singing the 
pure soprano parts, partly to show her versatility and 
partly to keep down as much as possible Fraulein Nachti- 
gall, who had an exquisite high voice, but who generally 
broke down in recitative and parlante, from her atrocious 
pronunciation of Italian. He was equally profound in the 
science of ballet, and having accompanied the late Lord 
Allfop, as toady, on a tour through Italy, during a long leave 
from India, he could contrast the Milanese school of grand 
historical pantomimic ballet, formed by Vigano, Corsari, and 
La Pallerini, with the golden age of Taglioni, Albert, and 
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Coulon. With all the choregraphio beauties he was on 
terms of oflfhand aoqnaintance, and knew what Leonie 
Entrechat chewed to correct an impropriety of breath 
produced by particularly strong Virginia cigars. 



i 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

In the spring previous to the events which we have 
described in the earlier chapters, Lnmerfroh was the only 
person of Lillymore's society who frequented Carlotta's 
small St. John's Wood cottage, where he occasionally 
dined and spent the evening, for with both Lillymore and 
Carlotta he was a favourite, from his perpetual flow of 
animal spirits ; and Immerfroh, a latitudinarian amusement 
hunter, had no scruples about frequenting a society that was 
pleasant but wrong, and a drawing-room where any amount 
of smoking and joking was freely permitted. When Mrs. 
Hitchcock spoke of Immerfroh to her son with horror and 
reprobation, and warned him against associating with such 
a person, the good-natured Charles defended him as not 
being a r<mi of the baser description, who gained his sub- 
sistence by play, or by circiunventing young men of means 
and expectations, raw from the University. 

Charles was soft, easy, and indolent, but not incurably 
vicious, or mastered by play and sensuality, or, like Lilly- 
more, within the remorseless fangs of the money-lenders. 
Learning that Immerfroh knew Carlotta, he asked the 
latitudinarian lieutenant-colonel to present him, which pro- 
posal encountered no difficulty. " People are not jealous 
of very old or very young men," said, he. Lillymore 
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seemed in perfect good humour, and showed no desire to 
exclude the youthful fool. The fact is, that Ullymore, 
with his passion satisfied, and his increasing debts, was 
beginning to think of getting rid of her. 

As the intercourse proceeded, it was evident that Oharles 
had a passion of some depth for Carlotta. He was too soft 
and timid to declare it, but it became gradually clearly 
perceptible to the quick eye of Lillymore and the wounded 
heart of Carlotta. 

" You have an admirer who has great expectations,'* said 
Lillymore to Carlotta one day, after having been beating 
about the bush and expressing all sorts of indirect eulogies 
of Charles* " It would be easy to bring him to a private 
marriage, unknown to his parents," added Lillymore, cast- 
ing a keen, exploring gaze on Carlotta, which showed her 
that he would not be sorry to get quit of the connection. 

Carlotta grew red in the face at this first plump declara- 
tion of how Lillymore stood to her. "You think me a 
harem white slave who may be got quit of to the highest 
bidder ! Shame upon you 1 " She rang the bell, and, when 
the servant appeared, said : " When Mr. Hitchcock calls 
again I am not at home ; " and, when the servant W8U3 gone^ 
added, with decision and fire-flashing eyes, " I will have no 
husband but the father of my child." 

When the ire was passed, Lillymore had to beg her 
pardon. He vowed eternal love, and renewed the promises 
of marriage at a more convenient opportunity; and for a 
few weeks Charles was excluded from the house at St. 
John's Wood. But this was all dust to be thrown in the 
eyes of the unhappy woman. Lillymore saw an oppor- 
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tunity of getting quit of the encumbrance, such as might not 
happen again ; and, partly by an aii^ of resumed attachment^ 
she was mollified, and Charles, to his inexpressible delight, 
was again admitted to the cottage. 

Carlotta grew more pressing for marriage, and it was 
with ill-suppressed disappointment that she saw that the 
child, which was at once her shame and her solace in the 
long mornings of gnawing self-reproach, had not fixed the 
unstable father, and moved him to repair the wrong done to 
both. Such care was taken of the boy, who was made at «J1 
times presentable at the tinkle of the bell in that small 
house, with its small surrounding garden, in St. John's 
Wood ; and often did Carlotta, with very moderate effect, 
send for the little bundle of white and blue drapery with 
lace cap fringing, a face with transparent skin, and eyes 
beginning to show a consciousness of objects, and an 
occasional incipient smile. 

But aU in vain, as regarded the icy parent. His debts 
and liabilities were increasing in pressure; and, with all 
Wariness and cunning, he became more intent than ever on 
throwing Carlotta and Charley together. Charles was en- 
raptured, Carlotta untouched, and Immerfroh amused. 

All on a sudden Lillymore changed his manner; and, 
without any hruaquerie towards Charles, showed symptoms 
of anxiety as to his cultivating further acquaintance with 
Carlotta* He had made the acquaintance of Clara at the 
houses of mutual friends, and had assiduously danced with 
her. Mrs. Hitchcock, knowing nothing of the establish- 
ment at St. John's Wood, and of the visits of her son there, 
was pleased with Lillymore. On enquiry she found that 
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he was a young man with a handsome comitry-plaoe, and i 
good rent-roll ; while Lillymore, on his side, was enamoured 
of Clara's fortune, which would take the millstone of lia- 
bilities off his neck. He had betimes implored Charles to 
maintain an absolute silence to his family as to the Si 
John's Wood circle, and still haunted by apprehension that 
the chance might escape him, he one day took Charles aside, 
and, assuming a moral tone, deplored the connection he 
had fallen into, and announced his determination to lead a 
moral life, and get quit of Carlotta with an allowance. Lilly- 
more implored Charles to suspend his visits to St. John's 
Wood until his relations with his sister were decided in 
one way or another. This was accompanied with all sorts 
of vows and protestations of friendship ; and it was Lilly- 
more's particular wish that, if the circle of St. John's 
Wood was to be a secret to Charles's family, the relations 
of Lillymore to Clara were to be kept a secret from Carlotta. 
Charles easily promised anything that anybody asked 
him with decent plausibility, and with heavy heart con- 
sented to forego his visits to Carlotta's dwelling. But it 
was now the turn of Carlotta to object, and she showed a 
lively curiosity to know the cause of Charles's sudden 
cessation of visits, for she had met him more than once in 
her drives. She looked on Charles as a soft, good-natured 
young man, of whom she knew Lillymore to be in no way 
jealous, and his absence implied some mystery which Lilly- 
more did not divulge. She had gradually, in spite of her- 
self, been led to contrast the simplicity and sincerity of 
Charles with the secretive and artificial character of Lilly- 
mo!re, which had become revealed to her in the most painful 
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manner by a thousand minute traits; and her feminine 
vanity had been latterly flatf^ered by the power which she 
felt she possessed over the younger man, at a time when 
all her plans to fix Lillymore to the altar had successively 
failed an4 broken down. 

A stray joke of the thoughtless Immerfroh, who had 
heard of Lillymore's frequent dancing with Clara, revealed 
the truth to Carlotta. With Italian resentment and vehe- 
menoe, Carlotta now bade defiance to Lillymore, who, 
moved by her threats, seemed to see the advantageous 
marriage recede from his grasp. But, renewing menda- 
cious protestations of his resolution to make sJl good by 
a proximate imion, the storm was got over until the season 
ended ; and, on pretext of business relative to his estate, he 
escaped from London to fulfil the invitation at Oakholt 
Place. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

One gnawing thought that never quitted Carlotta day 
or night, was the knowledge that Lillymore, having a 
fortune, although an embarrassed one, and thrown much 
into society, would fell in with some partner having the 
attraction of novelty, whom he dared not approach but 
with the hymenecd ring in his hand; hence an ardent 
curiosity which attached itself to every varying phase of 
his social relations. Hitherto he had declined' autumnal 
invitations, and had passed the recess with her at conti- 
nental spas little frequented by English people. But no 
sooner did she find that an exception was to be made, and 
that a long visit was to be paid in the country, than she 
took care to find out the destination of Lillymore ; and no 
sooner had he turned his back on London, than, impatience 
and anxiety mastering Carlotta, she proceeded by a night- 
train, accompanied by her child and maid, to the Milltown 
Station Hotel, where she got, through the attendants, all 
the information she desired, and, with her face enveloped 
with a thick veil, made the circuit of the park by roads and 
path- way 8 adjoining it. Here took place the interview 
between Lillymore and Carlotta, the one inside and the 
other outside the pleasure-ground, which we have described 
in the previous chapter, and which ended with Lillymore's 
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enjoining her to remove to Crossthorpe, a station further 
down the rail. 

She was preparing to remove, when, in the thoroughfare 
of the town, her eyes met those of Charles, who had his 
mother on his ann. But Carlotta quickly stept into a side 
alley to avoid embarrassment to either party. At the 
moment, Charles seemed to see green and blue vapours 
before his eyes. He felt his heart beat, and gave his 
mamma very little conversation during the rest of the 
shopping in town. But his confusion passed unnoticed, 
Mrs. Hitchcock being intent on her commissions ; and as 
the carriage returned to Oakholt Place, Carlotta was seen 
to enter the railway hotel. 

Charles felt that he had not the liberty of London for an 
adventure of any description. At an age when the passion 
of love fills the half of a man's existence, he yet felt that 
the purity and sanctity of home must be respected. ^* It is 
foolish in me to have created such a phantom; let me 
expel it from my mind;" and he confusedly remembered 
the maxim taught him in school Latin, " initiis ohstaJ' He 
made the effort for one day. He played billiards with 
LiUymore ; he looked into the books which had made most 
noise during the season ; he drove out after lunch with the 
society, and was amused with the new turn which Clara 
had taken [for science imder Leonard's direction, to the 
great annoyance of Lillymore, the surprise of her mamma, 
and the satisfaction of Mr. Hitchcock. But this lasted 
only a day; and Charles over-rated his powers of self- 
control. 

"The die is cast," said Charles to himself. "I adore 
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that woman, and must follow her." He learned the deetina- 
tion of Carlotta, that she had gone to Crossthorpe, the next 
station ; and with his curiosity strongly excited, and his 
resolution to renew the acquaintance the more invincible, he 
resolved to send to Crossthorpe to make enquiries as to what 
had brought her to this neighbourhood, and in what wa^^ 
he could indulge the delicious intoxication without incur- 
ring paternal strictures and anathemas. 

The "Magpie," at Crossthorpe, to which Carlotta pro- 
ceeded, is one of those pretty snug and rural inns ihat 
abound in the old villages in England. Creeping plants 
cover half its walls, a large garden is at the back, and old 
wood grows all about the neighbouring fields. The inn had 
nothing of the ostentatious luxury of the Kailway Hotel, 
but everything was snug and fragrant, and the songsters of 
the wood warbled in chorus. But Carlotta was too much 
agitated in mind to have any enjoyment, and at no period 
were her anxiety and remorse more poignant than in this 
lovely retreat. 

Shortly after her arrival, a man was seen to enter at 
sun-set the tap of the " Magpie," looking furtively about 
to see that he was not observed by either Carlotta or the 
nurse, and, ordering a pint of beer, collected his wits for the 
business he was sent upon. Soon the youth who accumu- 
lated the offices of boots and ostler, made his appearance — 
short, bandy-legged, and squa,t, with a bull-dog's expression 
of countenance. The envoy of Charles entered into con- 
versation with him on indifferent topics, and offered to treat 
him to brandy-and- water, which proposal encountered no 
opposition. With certain classes brandy-and-water smooths 
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over every difficulty of introducing and sustaining con- 
Tersation. 

" You have got a foreign lady in your house, I believe," 
said the stranger. 

" Yes, and a stunner," said the boots. " I seldom seen 
so handsome a woman." 

*' Are you inclined to put a sovereign in your pocket ? " 
said the stranger. 

. " K the job ain't too queer," said the boots ; " nothing I 
hope as will bring me into trouble." 

"Nothing at all. It is only to give some particular 
information about this here handsome lady." 

" Oh 1 I smoke," said the boots. " A little Divorce Court 
business; I understand. The wrong man in the right place ! 
But will your party stump ? " 

" That party is a perfect gentleman, and always acts as 
such," said the stranger, popping a sovereign into the hands 
of the agreeably surprised boots. » 

"You will find me wide awake," said the boots, com- 
placently nodding as he took a draught of brandy-and- 
water. He then related, down to the latest particulars, all 
that had been seen of Carlotta and her maid since their 
arrival at the "Magpie." When there was nothing more 
to learn, the stranger left for the station. 

Next day the postman brought a letter to Carlotta, with 
the signature of Charles, which asked an interview in 
passionate terms. 

Idle dream of a youth, thought Carlotta, as she threw the 
letter on the table ; and commenced an answer, which ran 
as follows : — 
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''I know that you are not an ordinary heartless rake, 
one of those men who make use of their fortune and 
opportunities to prey upon the weakness of our sex — ^for 
a first fault is fatal with ours, not so with yours. More 
than once, in London, I have guessed your feelings, and 
if I were vain and heartless might seek new conquests; 
but I am irrevocably linked to another. I love Lillymore, 
whom I ought to hate with all the force of my soul, and, 
whatever comes, will and must love him. 

" "When I first discovered his designs were impure, what 
a blow ! what a disappointment 1 I dreamed of ideal love ; 
and, finding his inclinations impure, I seemed to awake from 
a pleasing reverie to the darkest reality. I was determined 
he should respect me ; I stood on my dignity, but only for 
a time. I did not reason or calculate ; I loved him with 
all the force of my soul; and to find the man that I 
adored had sensual views was the most cruel discovery. 
My reason told me to hate the man that would rob me of 
all that woman holds most dear ; but. my heart still adored 
him, and I felt myself his slave, and seemed a doomed 
spirit. I thought to expel his image from my mind ; but 
my heart had, in spite of my judgment, signed a compact 
with a devil disguised as an angel. 

" When his sensual passions were satisfied, my situation 
revealed itself to me in all its horror, and I found I had no 
hold on him, neither by his affections nor by the law of the 
land. It is true that he did not act rudely to me : he 
visited me, with smiles and phrases such as one reads in 
novels and romances, but the sure insight of my heart could 
not be deceived ; that pretended warmth was like painted 
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fire in the cold winter's wind. The mimic flames might 
curl, but all was ice. Yes, his heart is cold to me, and yet 
I love on. I learned his relations with your sister, and his 
pretensions to her hand. I could not remain in London. 
I suffered the tortures of the damned, from jealousy and 
impatience. I knew that I should increase the breach 
between us, and risk his throwing me entirely off ; but wild 
with jealousy I reasoned no more, and coming hither 
hovered round your plantations. Imagine then my feelings 
one evening when I saw your sister with him in a walk, 
from a point in which I was hidden by thick foliage from 
the whole party that strolled through the shrubbery. How 
I scanned and read the language of their eyes. I wished I 
had a revolver to point at his heart ; but alas I weakest of 
women, they were no sooner out of sight than I felt that, 
without pardoning, I still adored him. 

" You love me I Well, if you love me, and if you love 
your sister, break off this fatal courtship ; it will make 
three persons wretched. For myself I have spoken. Your 
sister never can be happy with a man that has broken faith. 
Lillymore's value as a man of honour is solely in fulfilling 
his engagements to me, the mother of his child — a bank- 
note or waste paper. Sooner or later your sister will learn 
the truth, and her noble nature will revolt at the enormous 
barbarity of such conduct to me and to my child ; and as 
for Lillymore, faithless as he is, I can never believe that 
his conscience is so thoroughly deadened as not to be pur- 
sued by the phantom of self-reproach, when he thinks of the 
happy and innocent women whom he degraded and made 
miserable. 
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" Had you addressed me in the language of frivolity I 
should have contemned you ; but, appealing to me as you 
have done, I can only implore you to seek refuge in a 
manly resolution,* and to banish from your mind any 
idea of 

" Caelotta." 
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CHAPTER X. 

The most perfectly happy period of Clara's life had been 
the first days of Lillymore's visit to Oakholt ; but suddenly 
and unexpectedly a cloud had supervened. She felt in the 
dark, and anxious to have light thrown upon the existence 
of the other woman, she apprehended there was something 
in the ways of Lillymore which would not bear the light, 
but this she kept a profound secret from her mother. She 
told her mother that she had missed Lillymore in the 
pleasure-ground. Mrs. Hitchcock kindly chid her for want 
of management. " My dear Clara," said she, " of course 
you must not be vain, artificial, or a coquette, yet you must 
know how to say and do the right thing at the right time. 
Lillymore, with a good fortune and a handsome persou, is 
much ripandu in society, and although you are young, good 
looking, and of good family, management is by no means to 
be undervalued in dealing with a man who may find twenty 
women to say * Yes' before the end of the month." 

Clara's impatience was so great that she revealed her 
secret to her maid, but Martha proved to be a Job's com- 
forter, and confirmed the worst apprehensions of Clara. 

Martha looked round with an air of mystery and import- 
ance, as if she had something of consequence to communicate, 
which must be kept from everybody else. 
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"Dear me, what is it, Martha? you frighten me; one 
would think there were robbers in the house." 

"Yes," said Martha, curtseying VespectfuUy, "there is 
robbers in the house, of the hearts and feelings of one, of 
the kindest ladies that ever lived." 

"Martha, what do you mean? Come to the point at 
once." 

"Well, Miss Clara," said Martha, "that is more easy 
said than done. It's perhaps scandal after all, and I do 
not know if I am right in alluding to what's come to be 
the common talk." 

" Well, out with it at once," said Clara impatiently. 

"Well, Miss Clara, if the truth must be told, I have 
heard that Mister Lillymore, who is a courting of you, 
has been guilty of the most shameful falseness, and has 
brought down a kep' mistress from London, a beautifal 
French lady, and that she is living at the • Magpie, and 
that every day there is love letters between them, and the 
postmistress of Crossthorpe found it out." 

"That might be untruth, Martha," said Clara, as her 
heart sunk within her. "Martha, be careful how you 
repeat such tittle-tattle; it may be groundless or exag- 
gerated. At all events Mr. Lillymore is my father's guest 
for the time being, and therefore in that character must he 
respected. We are not supposed to know anything of his 
private correspondence, so be careful how you repeat such 
things to anyone else." 

"Well, Miss Clara," said Martha, with a slight toss of 
the head, " I need not have said nothing, and let things go 
as they might go ; but I could not abear to see my young 
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Miss deceived so shameful. If I done wrong, Miss Clara, 
I humbly beg pardon, and won't speak of it again." 

So saying, Martha retired, and a tear trickled down the 
cheek of Clara. The conduct of Lillymore might have 
been overlaid with exaggeration by the retailers of gossip, 
but it was clear to her that there was some foundation for 
the tale, and that the equivocal conduct of Lillymore might 
now be accounted for. Still she clung to the hope that 
there was some exaggeration or misapprehension. Still 
she determined, with all the courtesy due to the guest, to 
maintain a certain reserve with Lillymore, although love 
still predominated in her heart. But Mrs. Hitchcock, who 
was not in the secret of what was going on, was a little 
displeased with everybody. She had entered into the 
project of this match with considerable alacrity ; the young 
people had seemed in love with each other, and yet the 
affair somehow or another did not go forward. Mr. Hitch- 
cock's vote was for Leonard, and everybody more or less 
appeared to be conspiring to carry out her husband's views 
in opposition to her own. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Immediately adjoining OaMiolt Place was the pleasure- 
ground into which Clara sauntered at all hours of the day, 
which showed sylvan culture carried to the highest pitch. 
The cedar of Lebanon, the Italian pine, and the gigantic 
shrubs of the New World and far East, were mingled with 
the native growths of Old England. Glades covered with 
choice velvet turf, and bounded by fine old timber, the 
trunks hid by luxuriant laurel, were kept in order, and 
looked like a product of the loom. The whole pleasure 
ground was a sort of fairy -land, where the lounger could 
plunge into the dark chestnut alley, or sun himself in the 
open spaces, with fragrance floating in the air from a hun- 
dred choice plants and flowers, while the hum of the bees 
and the warbling of the songsters of the boughs assailed the 
ears with the sweet music of umbrageous woods in the full 
attire of summer. 

One favourite part of the ground had a miniature Swiss 
chalet, with an open front, and a pleasant view of the scene 
we have described ; and here sat Clara on the morning after 
Charles had received the letter of Carlotta, sunk in deep 
reverie on the past, present, and future of her existence. 

Charles had, a moment before, quitted the chalet, when 
Clara saw something white under a rustic chair, and per- 
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ceiving it to be a letter addressed to her brother, was about 
to pocket it and return it to him, supposing it to be the 
correspondence of some college acquaintance ; but a loose 
comer showing the signature of Carlotta, intense curiosity, 
mingled with the knowledge of Charles's simplicity, over- 
came her habitual delicacy, and with a slight feeling of 
shame at prying into what might be a love secret of her 
brother, she read the letter and felt as if she could have 
sunk into the earth. 

A dark glimpse was here given her of the character and 
acts of Lillymore, which produced such a shock as she had 
not hitherto experienced in her unchequered existence. 
Her brother Charles appeared to be pursuing with his 
solicitations a woman who had fallen a victim to the baser 
passions of Lillymore, who appeared to have broken faith 
with some woman who had not perhaps the palladium of 
parents and a home. Was it possible that the man on whom 
she had set her affections had circumvented innocence, and 
was it right in her to continue relations with a man who 
was encumbered with previous ties ? Lillymore's strange 
avoidance of her was now explained. The charm was 
dissolved. He was not for her, and she was not for him ; 
the disappointment was poignant, but must be borne. 

She pocketed the letter, and was about to rise when a step 
was heard on the gravel, and Lillymore presented himself 
before her with his most engaging and unassuming de- 
meanour. He began with some general observations as a 
prelude to the closer quarters to which he wished to come ; 
the occasion seeming favourable, neither Leonard nor any 
one else being present. But at a glance he perceived that 
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Olara was cold and strange, and it at once flashed across him 
that something had transpired or had occurred to give her 
feelings an unfavourable direction. He, however, thought it 
convenient to ignore the evidence of his eyes, and after 
some unimportant talk he smiled and looked in her face. 

" How can I help congratulating myself," said he, " on 
the good fortune of finding you alone for a few brief mo- 
ments, in the midst of such a paradise." 

"Oh, do you still care about my society? I thought 
that I did not occupy your thoughts, and that you considered 
it of no importance if you avoided me in the oddest manner 
possible." 

"Good heavens 1" said Lillymore, "could I approach 
any lady impregnated from head to foot with the most un- 
mistakeable souvenirs of your papa's skill as a practical 
agriculturist. I shall not soon forget your father's labora- 
tory, and will never forget the scientific agriculture, never 
to be amalgamated with the art of love or the academy of 
compliments, and more likely to fructify into 'rejected 
addresses.* I should have apologized and explained before, 
that is the truth." 

"But is it the whole truth?" said Clara, half smiling 
against her will at the ridiculousness of Lillymore's posi- 
tion, but quickly recovering her attitude of reserve and 
seriousness ; "do you remember the long conversation we 
had at the walk in Hyde Park, and your explicit declara- 
tions and my simplicity in believing all you said, and in 
myself saying in answer more than I should have said had 
I known all the truth relative to your previous engagements.'' 
" Pardon me," said Lillymore with vivacity ; " I have no 
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engagements or ties of any description. There have been 
youthful follies, but no engagements." 

With some warmth Clara took the letter from her pocket 
and said, " Eead that." 

Lillymore got red in the face, and downcast in coun- 
tenance. With eyes twice the usual size he read the letter 
of Carlotta, and, even when he got to the end of it, kept his 
eye on the paper, in order quickly to think what would be 
best to say in so unusually awkward a dilemma. 

" Why dear me," said Lillymore, when he had recovered 
his self-possession, '* if every man who has been about town 
for a year or two was to have all his youthful thoughtless- 
ness revealed to those who live in the purity of domestic 
life, many an attachment would be severed for ever. When 
a man comes to a property, small or large, temptations sur- 
round him on every side ; not one man in a thousand 
escapes. Wheedling creatures come across his path, throw 
their nets over him, catch him, if possible, and make him 
pay through the nose for his simplicity and their art. You, 
in your purity — ^you Jiave no idea of the consummate artifice 
I speak of. Sometimes a creatiu*e of that sort is capable of 
a real attachment, so as to make her passions accord with 
her interests. In that case the man's position is most 
critical, and the only escape is in a respectable and creditable 
attachment. Yes," added Lillymore with assumed warmth, 
" that has been my case. You have been the true reformer 
of my manners and morals ; all my thoughtless connections 
are at an end ; nothing will ever make me swerve from the 
attachment I have felt and expressed to you." 

Lillymore saw that he must push the matter home, and 
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that the moment was critical ; he vowed, he swore, and took 
heaven and earth to witness the truth of his professions, 
and Clara was powerless to resist such appeals, and rather 
too inclined to see everything as he wished it, and the tide 
soon tiuned in his favour. Instead of plausibly excnsing 
his conduct, he almost tenderly reproached Clara for her 
favour for Leonard, of which he manifested the most lively 
jealousy ; so the conversation ended greatly to the satisfac- 
tion of Lillymore, by Clara promising, not without some 
hesitation, that Leonard should be left under no illusion as 
to the real affections of her innermost heart. She wished 
this to bo postponed, but Lillymore was pressing, and, being 
now completely in his power, she no longer refused her 
consent to Leonard's formal dismissal. 

Clara had, it is true, compunctions as to having in a 
moment of pique made use of Carlotta's letter to her brother ; 
and relating how she came by it, she made Lillymore 
promise to say nothing about her escapade, and also got him 
to engage that Charles should be drawn no further into the 
toils of the supposed designing Carlotta, whom Lillymore 
described as most cunning and aggressive, he himself 
having narrowly escaped her snares. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The usual drive of the company assembled at Oakholt 
Place was througli a natural oak-forest, with undulating 
ground and picturesque varieties of the tree. There was a 
beautiful spot where they usually alighted, and here Leonard 
saw the clearest signs of the now decided gravitation of 
Clara and Lillymore to each other; but with a certain 
amount of finesse, so as not to attract the attention of the 
father. Gall and wormwood to Leonard was the warmth 
of Lillymore's looks, the vivacity and flow of his language, 
pent up by some days of interruption of intercourse, which 
completely did away with ilie last remainder of prejudice 
produced by the adventure of the garden, and the tales of 
Martha. "When they thought themselves unobserved, they 
gave each other the unmistakeable glances that revealed 
sympathetic souls, and both felt that the lost time had 
been made good. 

Still Lillymore had his doubts about Mr. Hitchcock. It 
was the measured and studied attention of the host, not the 
cordiality of the future father-in-law ; and he felt that if the 
marriage was to be carried through it must be by Clara's 
attachment to him, and by their joint influence with the 
mother, who was to bring theirs to bear upon the father. 

The intelligence and taste of Clara had been easily drawn 
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out br Leourd. bnt liie ketxt wcnld not follow, and now 
Bhrank hmck. J^cvuird felt indeed pongent disappoint- 
ment, and that it woidd be a torcore to remain at Oakholi 
He was a man of sQ«ig: feelings, but managed to control 
their manifestaticn imder present cucnmstanoes ; and he 
began to diink it ^roald be besi to go away, as be could 
not bear to be a Epectatioa- id Clan's palpable affection for 
lilljmoie. Clara was kind, as if to poor balm into his 
woond, bnt still the tzuxh oonld not be Tnistaken. The sly 
little freemasonry of sympathy ever and anon peeped ont 
when Lillymore and Clara were near each other. '' I see 
that I have no hold on her heazt,'' said Leonard to himself. 
"I amuse her with my encyclopedic knowledge, just as I 
mi^it do with a Tiolin, a jnanoforte, or an albmn of draw- 
ings. K I attempt to toudi the chords of the heart, there 
is no resonance ; it is a defeat, and after a defeat a retreat 
is the best coarse to adopt" 

But more than once when he had made up his mind to 
go, his coiir^;e failed, and he stiU hoped for a reaction. 
One afternoon, Clara seemed kinder and more cordial than 
ustiaL They had been both in admiration of the landscape 
ea^ weather, and they found the oak-forest charming. 
What variety of forms — ^from the young sapling to the 
gnarled patriarchal magnate ; then the colours, how deli- 
eious at this season of the year I With what charming 
clearness those distant hills showed their outlines against 
the horbon. All around the sun played among the yellow 
tinted leaves tliat fluttered in the cool breeze, and above all 
a sky of (perfect azure harmonized with the yeUow and 
rtm&t tints of early autumn. 



^ 
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" In a few weeks," said Leonard, " nature will be dead in 
England, although stiU alive on the other side of the Alps.*' 

" Yes," said Clara, remembering the north of Italy ; " the 
autumn prolongs itself there, — ^Isola Madre, Isola Bella, 
Bellagio, Menaggio, these are earthly paradises; the lake 
fringed by picturesque Italian architecture, hanging woods 
near at hand, and the Alps in the distance : then the sounds, 
the lullaby ripple of the waters, or the pleasing melan- 
choly of the tolling bell softened by distance, can never be 
forgotten," added Clara, with enthusiastic recollections of 
this well known region, and forgetting for the moment 
Leonard and his tender point. 

" StiU there will be a vacuum," said Leonard. 

Clara, instead of answering, mechanically and uncon- 
sciously looked round for Lillymore, who was hid by the 
trunks of the trees. She then seemed to have a moment's 
reverie, and recollecting herself, added, " Yes, a vacuum." 

Leonard looked lovingly and inquiringly into her eyes : 
she understood the interrogatory gaze, and was embstrrassed ; 
but, recovering her self-possession, said, " I wiU not easily 
forget the pleasant days we have passed together, and I 
will always associate you with the first opening of my 
mind to the study of nature. You surely cannot doubt 
that I respect you sincerely; that I honoiu* your talents 
and accomplishments, and that I am quite sure that you 
can make the predestined woman happy. But should I 
not be cruel to maintain you in a delusion, or conceal from 
you that my heart belongs to another." 

" Then the spell is dissolved," said Leonard, in poignant 
disappointment. 
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" I would fain say nothing but what is agreeable," said 
Clara, " but frankness is better than deception." 

The approach of the rest of the group prevented the con- 
versation from being prolonged by any rejoinder of Leonard, 
who dropped back in silence and segregation. The leist 
rays of departed day were glimmering over the wooded 
hills to the west of Oakholt Place, as they returned to the 
mansion. Leonard sat on the box beside the coachman, 
and said nothing until they all alighted. 

" Dear me, what a dry, distrait sort of a man that is," 
said Mrs. Hitchcock to her companion. Miss Tibberton, as 
she ascended the steps of the hall-door ; "he has never once 
turned round his head to say a friendly word to us during 
all the drive. Blue-books, nothing but blue-books," 
added she. 

"Perhaps it may be blue-devils," added Miss Tibber- 
ton, who had observed the gay security of Lillymore, and 
the play of countenance of Leonard and Clara at the close 
of the woodland walk. 

" Have you given Leonard his sentence of banishment," 
said Miss Tibberton to Clara, as they re-entered their own 
rooms ; " I never saw a man more chap-fallen, as he brought 
up the rear with you in the wood." 

" I have told him how I respected him," said Clara. 

"But that you loved Lillymore," said Miss Tibberton, 
smiling. 

" Not quite, but almost," said Clara, perceptibly blushing. 

"Heaven grant, my dear Clara, that all may be for the 
best." 

" The pain I have given Leonard," said Clara, " was so 
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unpleasant, that if Lillymore were not here I would recal 
the words I have spoken." 

The first bell sounded for dinner, and the toilette put an 
end to the colloquy. 

The dinner was a comedy in which every one must play 
cheerful and courteous, whatever might have been the age 
or internal feelings of the actor or actress. The blue-books 
or the blue-devils of Leonard were no longer apparent to 
Mrs. Hitchcock, and a stranger might have supposed that 
Leonard, not Lillymore, was Clara's favourite. The shaft of 
the little god had struck the luckless Leonard, and Clara 
did her best to pluck it out and cicatrize the wound. Lilly- 
more perfectly understood the situation of affairs. Only 
one thing rather spoiled his satisfaction. Mr. Hitchcock, 
who had kept them all waitiog for dinner, having been 
closeted with his shrewd bailiff, was more than usually 
taciturn, and an internal monition told Lillymore that the 
ground on which he stood in relation to the father of the 
family had nothing secure or satisfactory in it. The image 
of Carlotta and her child presented themselves to him in 
spite of every effort. Leonard was disappointed at having 
failed in realising the desires of his heart, but he had no 
seK-reproach. Lillymore seemed to have the beautiful Clara 
in his grasp, and yet a spectre seemed to drag him back and 
frustrate all his efforts. 

After coffee, the company dispersed in the drawing-room, 
and when Lillymore and Charles had withdrawn to the 
smoking-room, Leonard conversed with Mrs. Hitchcock^ 
saying how much he had enjoyed himself during his visit, 
which was the truth, excepting the fatal incident at the 
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close. He added that business called him to London, and 
that he must beg leave to go. 

Mrs. Hitchcock was abundant in expressions of regret, 
and hoped that Leonard would come and see them often in 
London on their return. But internally she was not 
very sorry at his departure, as there was little sym- 
pathy between them. She then asked Leonard if he had 
told her hufiband, to which he answered, " Not yet." Mrs. 
Hitchcock then walked across the room, and told her hus- 
band, who was sitting at another table looking into a second 
edition of the " Times " which had just arrived ; and Leo- 
nard judged by his looks, on being told of his going, that 
he was slightly surprised. 

Mr. Hitchcock rose and walked across the room, saying, 
" My dear Leonard, your visit is coming to rather an abrupt 
conclusion. I am afraid we have not amused you enough. 
Dull work a country-house after all the intellectual and 
political excitement of London." 

"Pray do not think so," said Leonard, "what can be 
pleasanter than shady woods and green fields in the society 
of a hospitable family, after smoky, foggy London." 

" But, Leonard, your short visit shows that your practice 
and theory do not agre^. Are you really serious in being 
off? You have almost half the vacation before you. If you 
have business, despatch it and come back again." 

"You are very kind," said Leonard, hesitatingly and 
unconsciously looking at the ladies. 

" Well, do so," said Mrs. Hitchcock, with great kindness 
of manner. 

The re-entrance of Lillymore and Charles changed the 
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current of the conversation, which now became general, 
until the younger people had some music, and Mr. Hitch- 
cock, proceeding into the contiguous boudoir, said to his 
spouse, "My dear, I find it very strange that Leonard 
should be going in so abrupt a manner. Are you quite sure 
tiiat neither you nor Clara have treated him with some 
formality?" 

"Formality, my dear Hitchcock, nothing of the sort," 
said the lady, somewhat pettishly. " Dear me, what odd fancies 
you take; have you not yourself been a witness that I 
have done everything in my power to please him ? but I 
cannot compel Clara to give her affections to an unsympa- 
thetic character like that." 

" Can you surmise why Mr. Leonard is going ? " said Mr. 
Hitchcock to Miss Tibberton. 

"Well," said Miss Tibberton, smiling, "I rather think 
his suit has not prospered with Clara." 

"Have you not made use of your eyes, my dear?" said 
Mrs. Hitchcock to her husband. "I think I see the real 
state of the case plain enough." 

" Lillymore will never be my son-in-law," said Mr. Hitch- 
cock, in a low tone, but with sufficient decision. " I have 
accurate information which will rather surprise you all when 
you hear it." 

Next morning, at breakfast, Lillymore entered radiant 
after the decisive victory of the day before. His eyes sought 
Clara, but she did not appear, having been rather agitated 
by the scene of yesterday. Could anything have happened, 
thought he to himself, as he found that Mr. Hitchcock had 
the slightest possible tinge of irony in his expression of 

6 
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oonntenanoe as he sainted him, and as the coiiTerBatiaii at 
hreakfast flagged, and would not move on properly. After 
breakfJEwt, Mrs. HHohcock took leave of Leonard with per- 
fS9ct courtesy, Mr. Hitchcock, with cordiality, and Charles 
accompanied him to the station after having conveyed to 
Clara the expression of his fEurewell. He had got his dis- 
missal, hnt yet friendship and esteem had been confessed 
on her part. His heart was heavy, but he conld not folly 
make np his mind to regard the aoconnts as altogether 
dosed. Was he to look upon himself as bankrupt with 
such large assets to his credit ? The conjnnctare, certainly, 
seemed unfetvonrable, bat there are fluctuations on the 
great exchange of human affections and matrimonial bonds, 
quite as sudden and surprising as on that at which real 
coupons are bought and sold. So thought Leonard, as the 
ta^in moved off to smoky London. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MEANWHII.S Olaira's parents were dioseted with Miss Tib« 
berton in the old gentleman's private room, where Mr. 
Hitchcock began to mske an es^osd of the object of the 
conference. " I had from the beginning/' said he, " a disa- 
greeable presentiment that this acquaintance with Lillymore 
would not turn out to be satisfactory ; and, as you may re- 
member, had very decided objections to his being our guest 
in the country. You yourself have been able to judge that 
I have kept my feelings to myself. 

*' Just as I did," said Mrs. Hitchcock, " with regard to 
Leonard, whom you thrust on ine." 

Mrs. Hitchcock said this in a sli^tly acrimonious tone, 
altogether disliking the topic. In fact, she ha4 a horror 
of being called into her husband's room to consult on any 
topic; for these consultations sometimes turned out to be 
lessons, and not agreeable ones. 

But Mr. Hitchcock, without paying any attention, re- 
sumed, with the greatest mildness, ''Well, my dear, you will 
judge before you leave this room, whether you or I have 
had the rightly placed repugnance, and which of these 
two gentlemen should not have been our guest. A variety 
of rumours about Lillymore have come to my ears since I 
left town, as well as before, and I therefore thougiht it well to 
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there was the item of collection and management, with de- 
ductions of Tarions kinds, which reduced the net income to 
£1100 a year. Lillymore had had a first batch of debts 
which had been crystallized into a mortgage, and a second 
batch most soon take a similarly consolidated shape, on 
terms still more onerous. Nor was this the worst; he was 
already saddled with an illicit connexion, a woman whom 
he had seduced under circumstances that redounded much 
to his dishonour, and issue had resulted from this con- 
nexion. 

Mrs. Hitchcock had never heard of this ; she was sure it 
was a calumny. But when Mr. Hitchcock furnished her 
,wHih the details, which he had had from his bailiff of Car- 
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lotta's residence at Crossthorpe, she was completely stag- 
gered, and said gravely to her husband. " My dear, have 
you not been exaggerating ? Have you not been led away 
by your preference for Leonard, to place Lillymore in an 
unfavorable light and to give me a little lesson at the 
same time ? " 

"Deuce take the lesson," said Mr. Hitchcock; "I am 
thinking of nothing at present but our child and her in- 
terest. She likes him, I daresay, but the thing wont do, 
and the sooner he goes the better." 

" Well," said Mrs. Hitchcock, in great disappointment, 
and looking to Miss Tibberton, " if it must be it must be." 

" I think of Clara," said Miss Tibberton ; " poor girl, she 
has fixed her affection on an object who turns out to be 
unworthy. The blow wiU be painful for the moment, but 
poor Clara, she must bear it." 

" I thank my stars," said Mr. Hitchcock, " that it is stopped 
in time : better now than too late ; imagine how unpleasant 
if all this had come upon us during or after a honeymoon. 
That is the real view to take of it," said Mr. Hitchcock, 
consolingly taking Mrs. Hitchcock's hand. 

" Well, all for my child," said the mother, resigning her- 
self to the disappointment, and leaving the room with a 
countenance completely downcast. 
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Lillymote felt this to be his dismissal ; he divined all, 
and a pang of disappointment shot through his frame : but 
he resolved to put a good faoe on it, to play patience, and 
shuffle the cards, and by no means to resign himself to the 
prospect of giving up £24.000 so easily. He resolved to 
bend to the blast, to keep up intercourse ^th Clara, and 
re-appear at a more favourable opportunity. With many 
expressions of regret at their departure, he told Mrs. Hitch- 
cook that he had enjoyed himself veiy much, and that he 
had also projected running up to town to settle several un* 
avoidable little matters, and he thought it best to ask leave 
to take his departure. 

What passed between Clara and Mrs. Hitchcock re- 
mained unknown to him; but it must have been some- 
thing that made a violent impression, as she did not appear 
at lunch. Mr. and Mrs. Hitchcock were ostentatious in their 
courtesy, which made the absence of cordiality more deeply 
felt. Charles was absorbed in thought, so that he seemed 
unconscious of everything going forward. 

The cause of this mood was a rather disagreeable scene 
which had occurred in the study of the old gentleman, and 
in which Charles found that everything relative to his 
afEedr with Carlotta was thoroughly known to the shrewd, 
weUvinformed county magistrate. Charles, on entering, 
found his father stem, but cool ; and when they sat down 
he said, abruptly, " Charles, you have sought to make an 
acquaintance with a female at Crossthorpe ; she wrote you 
a letter refusing to see you, but you pushed yourself into 
her presence." 

" Dear me,'' said Charles, *^ when one is away from town 
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and from all amusement, it is surely not an unpardonable 
sin occasionally to kill time in correspondence, or con- 
versation, with women that don't belong to one's own rank 
in society." 

As Charles said this with shy hesitation of aspect and 
demeanour, being most unskilled in Lillymore's arts of 
dissimulation, his father interrupted him, brusquely adding, 
" My information is correct, I cannot be mistaken ; I know 
what is passing in my own neighbourhood, and, above all, 
what is passing in your mind. No, Charles, this is not a 
thoughtless liaison, but you have a strong passion for a 
designing woman." 

*' Designing ! " said Charles, " there I think you do her 
injustice. If I must speak the truth, fascinating may be 
the word, but designing — ^poor woman I — ^not a bit of it." 

"Designing or not," said Mr. Hitchcock, "she is, or 
was, Lillymore's kept mistress, — the man who has the 
audacity to cast his eyes upon your sister, but who will 
never enter into my family so long as I am the master 
of my own house ; and you, good-natured, thoughtless 
simpleton, are over head and ears in love with this woman. 
Good heavens I " added Mr. Hitchcock with impatience, 
rising to exasperation, " what a dilemma was approaching, 
if I had not not run counter to the inclinations of the people 
about me. A scamp for my son-in-law, and my son falling 
wildly in love with the scamp's cast-off mistress. If my 
information is correct, she could make anything of you that 
she chose. Think of the disgrace; think of the false 
position for life of a man who marries his own mistress I 
how much more another metn's? A wife whom he cannot 
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present, and with whom he cannot live in his own country ; 
but with whom he must hide himself in Paris or Naples, 
unless he chooses to spend half of his time at his club, and 
have a home, in which the females of his circle and family 
never set foot. I am not such an old frump as not to know 
that youth is often falling into mis-pl£tced sentimentalities ; 
you have touched the brink of the abyss ; do not, my dear 
boy, fall headlong into it. You have been struck with a 
pretty face — change of scene is the thing — go abroad — take 
a tour — occupy your mind with anything you choose ; only 
mind one thing, if you once set foot in the dwelling of that 
woman," added Mr. Hitchcock, with decision, " my mind 
is made up, and you must expect nothing from me. Do 
you go abroad ? " said Mr. Hitchcock in conclusion. 

" Well, if I must, I must," said Charles with grumbling 
hesitation. 

On the following morning Lillymore left Oakholt for 
London, without having succeeded in seeing Clara before 
his departure. 
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CSffAPTER XV. 

LiLLTMOBE wafi reftlly much annoyed at the result of his 
visit to Oakholt Place. He had found himself opposed 
to an enemy he despised in the first instance. He under- 
rated the latent force of the respectable qualities of his 
rival, and shut his eyes to the specks in his own position 
and character. He made sure of winning, and he retired 
discomfited. At times he thought he could make all good 
again by retaaning his hold on Clara, and re-conquering 
the parents ; but when he reflected on his last day at Oak- 
holt Place he took a gloomier view, though he consoled him- 
self with the idea that, if Clara was definitely not oome-at- 
able, he need have no scruples in playing off Charles so as 
to get quit of Carlotta. So he ruminated day and night on 
the means to be employed to effect his purpose. 

Lillymore's chambers presented a curious mixture of gold 
and dross. There hung Prout's " Venice," and Landseer's 
" Highland Chieftain Eetuming from the Chase." Opposite 
them was seen a sort of Vesuvius eruption of legs, arms, 
flounces and petticoats, being portaits of four immortal 
"artistes" who had created a "pas de quatre;" and hanging 
beside this tawdry print was a small meagre one of the late 
Marquis of Allfop, a striking likeness, but without the least 
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disinvoUmray by that celebrated amateur artist, the kte Count 
Belair, that brilliant Bohemian who encamped so pictur- 
esquely between the borders of fashion and art The 
furniture of the rooms was Louis quinze, and while young 
Pipkins was all for qaattro cento and expression, no matter 
about ckiaro scuro or composition, Lillymore had brought 
with him from Paris a couple of coarse copies of Boucher, 
that had cost him a long figure. 

And yet the rou6 had his tastes and congruities after a 
fashion. He dressed well, attending scrupulously to the 
most minute points of boots, gloves, handkerchief, and 
avoidance of striking colours. He entered a room witii a 
total absence of either embarrassment or foppeiy. He was 
neither cold and shy, nor familiar ; and had by instinct the 
golden Chesterfieldian maxim, rarely to speak for, against, 
or of himself. He had never been under fire, and yet was 
supposed to be a man of spirit ; at all events, his collection 
of arms was excellent. Mameluke maces, Khorassan dag- 
gers, queer elaborate Chinese matchlocks mingled with 
modem improved arms, were arranged in an arabesque 
design on a ground of dark crimson velvet. 

It was in ihis apartment, provided wiih divans and easy 
chairs of various construction, that Lillymore and Tmmer- 
froh were discussing the recent amorous mishaps of the 
latter. " Take another cigarette," said Lillymore, pushing 
a packet of papers and a vase of tobacco to Immerfroh. 
" By the bye,*' added he, " the evening we were to spend at 
Madame Carlotta's is, I believe, postponed ; she has some 
idea of going into the country." 

''I tought she had just come from de country; you 
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surely don't mean dat I showed any excessive attentions in 
dat quarter likely to make you jealous ?" 

" Devil a bit, my dear fellow," said Lillymore ; " I have 
no jealousy of you." 

" But she has of you," said Immerfroh, " as I gader from 
her precipitate bolt from town after you." 

" There lay the deuce," said Lillymore ; ''spoilt my spoil 
by jingo. I found my trip to Oakholt Place to turn out 
quite differently to what I expected when I left you. I 
had the girl and her mother under my thumb ; when first 
of all I find a pedant, patronised by the papa, pitted 
against me as a rival, and then, to crown all, down comes 
Carlotta, makes a public scandal in a country place, and 
both the girl and her mamma slip out of my fingers in the 
most absurd way possible." 

" Very absurd," said Immerfroh ; " had the papa been a 
man of the world, he would have imderstood that an old 
connexion about to be cut need not be an obstacle to a new 
alliance. Dese tings are easily managed now-ardays ; 
cash paid down to de retiring party — ^trip to Australia, or 
California, in widow's weeds, and in three weeks a brite- 
croomb presents himself, who asks no questions as to ante- 
cedents." 

*'Not a bad idea," said Lillymore; "but Carlotta is- 
just as little of a woman of the world as can be. She 
breaks out, like a Spanish inamorata^ or a West Indian 
hurricane, and I am sometimes afraid for my life. But 
now, luckily for me, Charles, the brother of my charmer, 
is more deeply in love with her than ever — entre, entre 
nous, all the expenses of a trip to Califomia or Australia 
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may be spared if the bowls run smoothly with me. My 
knowledge box must be put to the proof, and the chance 
not lost. I will work the old boy yet," continued Lilly- 
more, lowering his voice ; " Charles will avenge me if all 
goes well, and if I lose Clara, I must at all events get 
Carlotta well off my hands." 

" Well, dat is at all events candid," said Immerfroh. 

" Candid to you, my particular friend," said Lillymore ; 
"you surely don't think I would proclaim my inmost 
thoughts on the housetops ?" 

"I can't say I dislike de idea, if de ting should suc- 
ceed," said Immerfroh ; "if you have de proud papa to pay 
off, I have an old score of grudges against de very proud, 
vain, puritanical mamma, who has cut me, snubbed me, and 
calumniated me on a score of occasions. I leave you to 
judge ; can dare be a more honourable old fellow, wid all 
his faults, dan myself? I may have my foible for lovely 
women; but is dat a reason for people of de world to 
look shy upon me, as if I was not fit for a respectable 
society ? Your plan is* a good one. You are not de man 
to make Carlotta happy. I take an interest in de poor 
creature, whom, to tell de truth, you have used, I must 
say, dam' badly." 

" Eh I " said Lillymore, railier frowning. 

"Frown away," said Immerfroh. "I am a man of 
Biederkeit and Kechtschaffenheit ; you owe her some repara- 
tion. My dear Lillymore, you have not a spark of senti- 
ment in you from de pommade on your hair to de lustre 
dye of your boots. She has a soul, and a feeling one, and 
it would be good for all parties if she had anoder soul to 
Bympatize wid." 
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'* I should like to see the comiteiumce of piqpa Hitdioock^ 
if he were to know our little plot^" said lallymore, con- 
yeniently ignoring and evading the throsts of Immerfiroh. 

" It would not be so sour a face as de old hypocritiGal 
mamma's," said Lnmerfroh, '' with her stiaight-laeed piety, 
and her last fashions from Paris." 

A loud knock was heard at the door. 

*' Charles Hitchcock, by jingo," said lillymore, looking 
through the Yenetian Idinds. 

" Play your cards well," said Immerfroh ; " I will make 
myself scarce — adieu." 

Immerfroh took his departure, gave a Mendly salutaticm 
to Charles on the staircase, and the latter was shown into 
LiDymore's room. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

After ttie first salutations were over, and the reciprocal 
enqniries answered as to 0£Lkliolt Place and its inhabitants, 
as well as their London set, — when, in short, Charles had 
answered all Lillymore's apparently anxious enquiries as to 
Clara and her mamma, — Charles informed Lillymore that he 
had come to him quite unknown to his father, and then 
proceeded to relate circumstantially all the scheme of pro- 
jected foreign travel which we have already related. 

" As I must now give up all thoughts of Carlotta," said 
Charles, with a compound of candour and distress which 
made it difficult for Lillymore to retain his graviiy, I 
need not conceal the havoc which she has made with my 
feelings. My father is right ; there is nothing for it but to 
fly from her until the passion is cured — ^if it will cure." 

"Pooh, no feax of that," said Lillymore, reflecting. 
" Ah I by the bye, where do you think of going ? Hom- 
burg, Baden-Baden?" 

" No, it is too late in the season, and I have no taste for 
either roulettes or lorettes. I think of going to Berlin — ^a 
good opera, a good ballet, wild boar and small game not 
very far off ; capital dry, sandy riding ground for miles 
and miles round; and other things that I like, such as 
Swedish wood-cock by the Stettin steamers, and cold carp 
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in arnd j^j — eifml ^^us^ -ckM eaarp in jk^ J- **^ & ^^y 
Bimie wine i.rjk vie^ h •diTvn. Bbi I aan noft so pirticalar,'' 
sad tfae ^nilan C^tii^QEL ~ I can iak€ wiiiiie beer, and a^ 
fond <^ it — ODf- cm diink IcG {€ it widKioi feelmg bea^y 
in die bead. Oh ! box I f os^^ azK^ner ci tbe great attzac- 
tions q( Berlin. Yolks poeee mit Gesang: — saocb dainty bits.'' 

"1 bare dined at tbe best f^aoef in Balin.^ said Lilly- 
maie, ^ but don't reooQecf c€ tbat di^ being served iqp.'' 

''Tbat disb!^ said Cbaiies, l«iglii«g beardfy; ''tbat 
means a fanny sort of £uce, widi a great deal of singing. 
I see yon are not nrach of a Gennan." 

" I sbonld have said bill of isie instead of dish," said 
liUymore, amused with Chades' airs of siqieiiarity m 
matters of ait and {^lilology. '' I have afanost made up 
my mind to nm over afker yon ; how long do yon remain ?" 

" All the winter," said Charies. " pray do come." 

" And yon start soon?" said lillymore. 

"The day after to-morrow." 

" Ah ! that is much too soon for me ; but during the 
winter I will ran over for a month. I look to spending 
some pleasant days with yon." 

" Agreed," said Charles, " with the greatest pleasme ; 
but I must teU yon that I will write home nothing about it 
to my father : his prejudice against you is invincible." 

'' I know that his hate must be repaid with love on the 
Christian principle," answered Lillymore, with a slightly 
sardonic expression, which denoted more of his plans and 
intentions than he chose to confess to Charles at that stage 
of the proceedings. 

When young Hitchcock was gone, Lillymore began to 
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turn over in his mind how the scheme, roughly indicjated to 
Lnmerfroh, was to be executed. "If I could only bring 
them together by apparent accident, and masking a well 
conceived plan, Charles might be fooled into a match. 
Instead of stealthy interviews, Berlin would give oppor- 
tunities for full acquaintance. I lose Clara, but, on 
the other hand, I free myself from the inconvenient 
Carlotta." 

That night Lillymore went his way to the cottage at 
St. John's Wood ; for, after his departure from Oakholt, he 
had made Carlotta come up to town. The first scenes had 
been violent, but in the course of discussion Carlotta had 
become convinced that relations with the lady of Oakholt 
Place were broken off, and that Lillymore was still free. 
She renewed aU the proofs of her affections that she could 
devise, and attempted to fix him again with the child, but 
his bad humour proved recalcitrant and obstinate. 

A change seemed to have taken place in him that night, 
of which she was conscious soon after she entered the 
parlour to receive him. He confessed that a fit of blue 
devils, which he had had from a pressing creditor, had 
passed away. He seemed interested in the playfulness of 
the child and kissed it repeatedly. Carlotta seemed at 
length to enter a new existence. She was affected to tears 
and pressed LiUjrmore in her arms, who said, with an air 
of good humour, "Well, well, all will be to your satis- 
faction in a few weeks." 

"Why not now? " said Carlotta, smiling through her tears. 

"The marriage will at last take place," said Lillymore, 
" but you must have some consideration for me. The mar- 

6 
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riage must be a private erne and will take place in Ger- 

"In Germany?" said Carlotta, donbtfolly. 
' ** In due form, of course, and as valid as in England," as 
be saw the diange in the coimtenance of Carlotta, on the 
annomicement of the union being clandestine. '' The mar- 
riage must take place abroad, it is more convenient in all 
respects. We will in every case reside abroad. Evrai were 
yon to go to the altar to-morrow, yomr position would not 
be an agreeable one in London, where there are prejudioes 
to encomiter. In Paris one may live as one chooses. In the 
mixed miscellaneous foreign society, there drawn together 
from all parts of the world, for the sole purpose of amuse- 
ment, nobody cares who or what you are, or whether hus- 
band or wife are in the same rank." 

Carlotta knew that this was not exactly the case, ei&er 
in Paris or anywhere else ; but she did not feel inclined to 
cross Lillymore in his present plan, and was too happy to 
take what seemed offered her. 



r 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

In a few days Lillymore started with Carlotta and pro- 
oeeded to Berlin, thereby preceding young Hitchcock who 
was to take yarions towns on his way to the Prussian 
capital. Papers and certificate of birth again famished a 
pretext for LiUymore not coming to the point, and he 
maaaged to amuse Carlotta until the arrival of Charles at 
Berlin; the latter circumstance being entirely unknown 
to her. 

On account of the pretended approaching marriage, Lilly- 
more and Carlotta did not live in the same apartments ; and 
one morning, on rising, Carlotta learned, by a hurried note 
from Lillymore, that he had been suddenly telegraphed for 
in consequence of the serious illness of his mother, and was 
starting by special train, but that he would immediately 
return. In the meantime a liberal sum wsis enclosed for her 
expenses. 

Surprise, anxiety, and disappointment for some days over- 
whelmed Carlotta, so that she scarcely ever left her room. 
Letters from Cologne, Brussels, and Antwerp, where Lilly- 
more was about to embark for England, partly re-assured 
her. Then came another long letter from England which 
placed her just where she was before. After a variety of 
phrases of attachment and regret, which, from their am- 
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bigaonB tenor, gave Garlotta a fit of tremor and oold per. 
spiration, she found, as she read on, that all was still in the 
category of uncertainty. 

Lillymore's mother had, as he wrote, heard of the con- 
nection into which her son had fisJlen. She had exacted a 
solemn promise from him not to marry his mistress while 
she was alive, as it would he a death-hlow to her. But he, 
Lillymore, was determined to contract no other marriage, 
and reserve himself for the sole union of Carlotta; and, 
on the convalescence of his mother, he would rejoin her in 
Berlin. In the meantime he sent another remittance. 

** One would need the patience of Job to deal with such 
a man," said Carlotta to herself as she threw the letter on 
the table. 

Time hung dreary and heavy on Carlotta's hands the fol- 
lowing days, as Lillymore had fixed no precise time for his 
return. Most of the day was spent in superseding the 
nurse in the service of the child, and they daily walked out, 
when not too cold, to the Linden or the Thier Garden. She 
got hold of the handbook of Northern Grermany, which 
Lillymore had left behind, and attempted to find a little 
variety in the lions of Berlin, but they were beyond her. 
The grandezza of the New Museum, compared with the 
picturesque renaissance of Prague, Nurenberg, and Ltibeck, 
and of the sumptuous Eococo of Dresden, was quite lost on 
her. The pictures inside puzzled her, and she could make 
nothing of the great land-marks of human history, inter- 
preted by Kaulbach's genius. The characteristio types in 
the building of the Tower of Babel, or Attila leading on his 
legions with streaming scourge in the battle of the Huns — 
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ihe most poetic legend that ever engaged the genius of a 
painter — ^were indeed Greek and Hebrew to the uneducated 
Carlotta. 

More interesting to her, when she could forget her posi- 
tion, were the fashions of Berlin as displayed in the crowds 
that surrounded her ; but what particularly made an im- 
pression on her was, that she thought she had a glimpse of 
Charles in the distance. But she was not sure on this 
point. Some days afterwards she thought she saw him in 
a stUl at the Opera ; but as his back was turned, she could 
not be certain. 

It was with considerable surprise that Charles had seen 
Carlotta at the New Museum, and his first impulse had 
been to go forward and renew acquaintance ; but the voice 
of prudence told him not to drink of the Circean cup. It 
was a hard ordeal; but after a moment's reflection — or, 
rather, recollection of well-pondered resolutions — ^he con- 
cluded that total abstinence from all acquaintance was 
safest and easiest. ** 1 must be a teetotaller to escape the 
intoxication," said he to himself, as with a certain effort he 
turned away, and sought the door of the Museum. 

After some days of storm, snow, and thaw, came a 
splendid winter day, or, rather, one of those fine days of 
autumn that have lagged behind in the retreat of the year, 
and still linger amid the all-subduing and rapidly-advancing 
winter. The Linden promenade was crowded; the sky 
was of deep azure, and the leafless alleys of limes were 
resplendent with the bright orange of the low sun of 
winter, while the passengers, enveloped in warm clothing, 
passed briskly up and down in the exhilarating air. In 
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the midst of the alley, Oharles suddenly met Carlotta faoe 
to face, in all the splendour of her beauty — ^her pale com- 
plexion, sparkling black eyes, and glossy jet-blac^ hair 
and eye-brows agreeing hannoniously with sable-fors and 
black velvet costume. 

Charles was electrified, and this time surveyed her £rom 
head to foot in the wildest intoxication of the senses. He 
went forward, veiling his feelings under the salutationB 
of ordinary courtesy, in the midst of which a chill came 
over his heart, as he perceived that the thought uppex)nost 
in Carlotta's mind was impatience to know wheUier he 
could give her 6uiy certain information as to Lillymore's 
return to Berlin. 

" She does not think of me — she is stiU solely devoted to 
Lillymore," said Charles to himself. " No, I may put the 
cup to my lips without danger of draining it.^' 

Charles, like many a stronger man, did not know hun- 
self. His Berlin acquaintance with Carlotta began with 
his calling on her for no other purpose than to satisfy her 
curiosity, and allay her impatience as to Lillymore. But 
Lillymore did not arrive ; Carlotta's lodgings became 
Charles' sole resource ; and Charles, with his knowledge of 
Grerman cmd her gnawing ennui, became her indispensable 
ally. 

Was it surprising, under these circumstances, that the 
image of Lillymore began gradually to disappear &om the 
mind of Carlotta; but without any passion for so unim- 
portant a personage as the vacant-minded Charles taking 
its place ? 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

Lili/tmobe's principal creditor was the great Smirke, of 
Oavendish Square, a sybarite, a capitalist, and patron of 
art. He used to give breakfasts in imitation of bngbter 
stars of the fashionable and literary world. He was not 
himself a man of science. He read sensation novels, visited 
the Idieatres with regularity, bought pictures of painters in 
vogue. But his breakfasts were not purely literary, scien- 
tific, and artistic ; for lie also liked to hear all the gossip 
of the demireps and demimonde of London, and nobody 
was faetto able to amuse him in this way than Lnmerfroh 
and Lillymore, who had a dubious footing in a society of 
undoubted respectability, and an undoubted footing in a 
society of dubious respectal)ility. 

It was in a raw easterly wind, on a spring morning 
following the autumn* in which the previous events oc- 
curred, that Lillymore and Lnmerfroh presented themselves 
at the mansion of this patron of art, on the occasion of 
cme of his intellectual breakfasts which, by the bye, were, 
m a material point of view, all that a man of gastronomic 
tastes could desire. 

Smirke, the host, had a massive frame, large lips, wide 
nostrils, and a shrewd resolute eye ; his whole appei^urance 
denoting enei^ of the jolly, not of the sour sort, but with 
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the physical force somewhat on the decline, through age 
and indulgence. His complexion was very red and apo- 
plectic ; his chin was lost in his throat ; a swelling paunch, 
and a trembling nervous hand, all betrayed the sensualist. 
The pride of prosperity was almost written on his brow ; 
he was evidently the Dives who could not enter the king- 
dom of heaven, — ^not the mere rich man, but the man who 
refused himself nothing that money could procure. His 
cellar of wines was appreciated by the first City and West- 
end authorities. Silenus Smirke was the nick-name usually 
given to this votary of paunch and puncheon worship. 

When Immerfroh entered, Smirke gave him a hearty 
shake of the hand, with a " How do you do, my dear 
Colonel," while Lillymore received three fingers and a 
short nod from his wealthy creditor ; and an internal twinge 
of displeasure, of which he gave no external sign, was not 
diminished as he looked round the room and saw the com- 
pany, who appeared to be, with one or two exceptions, 
without any of that style of dress and demeanour which 
he thought essential to good society. 

There was Thrillwell, a short man, of pedantic gestures, 
who had begun his career with dramatizing novels, and 
was now utilizing the courts of justice for sensation dramas. 
Thrillwell's pieces had striking effects, and he had every 
chance of immortality as long as he kept up his connection 
with the managers and actors of the metropolis. Another 
of the company was the celebrated Slapdash, a painter, who 
treated Scripture subjects with coincidences in the style of 
Eugene Sue ; and one year people stared at one of his 
pictures, representing Judas, with his money-bag in hand, 
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wandering in the night, and coming conscience-struck upon 
the carpenters who, by torch-Kght, were preparing the 
cross for the following dreadful day. Unfortunatety, Slap- 
dash is vulgar in colour, and theatrical in expression, so 
that, on seeing his pictures, we think not of the moving 
accidents of history, but of the shrieks and attitudes of 
actors popular with the galleries. 

A young man, dressed, as the newspapers say, "in the 
height of fashion," but with certain eccentricities, such as 
a large brooch of antique pieira dura rising out of in- 
numerable shirt folds, was Kit Knicknack, a popular female 
portrait painter, who drew and coloured neatly and minutely. 
Unfortunately, out of portraits his pictures were without 
ideas or the smallest human interest ; but the dresses of his 
pretty doll-faced women were as like satin and velvet as 
possible. In short, one good painter might have been 
made out of the better qualities of these two men. 

Another middle-aged man, also dressed in the height of 
fashion, but having the air of a very ordinary mechanic, 
was Ferment, who had a soaring ambition — ^nothing but 
a vast canvas could suit him. Other people's cash went 
in getting models; Ferment made a large expenditure in 
canvas. He had a difficulty in getting cash for a frame, 
and greater still in getting a purchaser. But he was proud 
of his difficulties, and related them with zest, in season and 
out of season. He dropped his h's most fearfully, and 
none of the company was so assiduous in toadying Smirke 
as a distinguished patron of art. 

The lion of the society was the celebrated Professor 
Launenschneider, who had been condemned to death for 
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hi^-treason by bis sovereigii, ibe Doke of Lautertrommel- 
donner. Tbis illastrious {M^ofessor, one of tbe foremost 
leadeis of tbe new sect of Lo^cal Protestants, was said to 
be one of tbe first Tbibetan sobolars in Europe. His 
^ersatiliiy was, indeed, astounding. He was a pbysician, a 
metapbysician, and a very skilfhl barricade arcbitect, as be 
bad sbown in 1848 ; and be now consoled bimself for tbe 
want of political power, and oliber luxuries of pbysical 
existence, by uproarious, metapbysical orgies of tbe most 
transcendental scbool, in lectures to a select circle of re- 
publican compatriots. In bis outward appearance bis 
cbief peculiarity was a pair of large spectacles, wbich 
magnified bis eyes out of all proportion to tbe rest of bis 
features. 

" Pray inform me," said Mr. Smirke, wbo added ibis licm 
to bis connexion for tbe first time, '' wbat are tbe precise 
doctrines of tbe Logical Protestants. You know, in this 
country, we bave Hjgb Gburcb and Low Cburcb, Puseyite 
and Presbyterian ; and no end of ties are among tbe various 
Dissenters. Now, let me know, my dear Professor, wbat 
tbose doctrines of tbe Logical Protestants are? Very 
liberal, I bave no doubt?" 

Tbe professor answered, witb apparent modesty, " tbat 
tbe doctrines of bis fiEutb were contained in tbe writings of 
ibat great pr<^bet and apostle, Titus Ulricb. Man," added 
be, " bad created Gott, — dat is, de Infinite in man bad 
expressed itself in Grott, in order dat man sbould be served 
tbrougb bim, but dat Gott bad mis-used de office dat bad 
been given bim, and bad betrayed bumanity. Man bad 
not sinned against Oott, but Oott bad sinned against man ; 
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therefore it was de duty of all men to revolt agamst dis 
Grott, and to liberate nature from de chains of sklayerei) 
by human thought and intelligence." 

** Is that a specimen of the Thibet language ? " said Lilly- 
more, who had not been following very closely the current 
of the conversation. 

^* Dummes zeug I " said Immerfroh to himself, but loud 
enough to be heard by the learned professor; and then, 
looking at him rather contemptuously, told him ''he had 
brought his wares to a wrong market, and that if he con- 
tinued, he would have to bite into the sour apple." 

But the professor, whose eyes on this occasion seemed, 
through iis crystal spectacles, to be not double but treble 
their usual size, said, with decision, that " that was the 
fruit which the monarchical and military party in Grermany 
would taste in their turn ; that he knew his mission ; and 
that, as a Moses, a Socrates, a Spinoza, and a Fichte, had 
had the courage to fulfil their missions in the onward 
march of moral science, so would the Logical Protestants, 
with so illustrious a luminary as Titus Ulrich to guide 
them, fulfil theirs." 

"Dummes zeugl" repeated Immerfroh, scowling with 
downright anger at the learned professor. 

" Immerfroh 1 Immerfroh 1 " said Lillymore, " this is 
the first time I ever saw you out of temper in society. 
What the deuce is it all about ? the theology of Thibet, 
I fancy." 

"Pardon me, gentlemen, pardon me," said Mr. Smirke; 
" politics and religion are best let alone. The theology of 
Thibet is, no doubt, a very interesting subject of conver- 
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sation ; but let me recommend you first to discuss the 
papillote cutlets." 

In short, the host got the conversation out of the dis- 
agreeable fix produced by the collision of the prejudices of 
Immerfroh, and the topsy-turvy philosophy of his Grerman 
fellow-countryman. Indeed, this literary and scientific 
breakfast was, in its subsequent phases, like the tragedy of 
Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet omitted ; and the police 
incidents of the week, as duly given in the Observer and 
Dispatch, were of too spicy a nature to leave any relish 
for the muses. After breakfast, the company retired 
to the smoking-room, an apartment which contained a 
billiard -table and mirrors, which Smirke nick -named 
his cafe. 

" An abominable practice," said Thrillwell, lighting his 
cigar with an affected theatrical attitude. "I am afraid 
that in my case good theory and bad practice can lodge 
with perfect comfort at the sign of the Video meliora 
prohoque deteriora sequor, Now-a-days the practice has 
become frightfully extended, to the intense disgust of the 
older generation, who paint their noses with old port, — 

* Compound for sins they have a mind to, 
By damning those they're not inclined to.' 

A side of the social history of England would not be a 
bad subject for an allegorical pantomime. Ourselves, who 
are smokers and not drinkers ; our fathers, who were 
drinkers and not smokers ; and our grandfathers, who were 
both drinkers and smokers." 
It was with some difficulty that Immerfroh and Lilly- 
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more could avoid smiling at this gentleman, who evidently 
heard his own voice with considerable satisfaction. But 
the scientific conversation had now got into a better groove, 
for various qualities of tobacco, various excellent tobacco 
shops, and various very handsome tobacco shop-women, 
scattered about the obscurer regions, were brought to light. 

"It used to bo curious," said Lillymore, "to hear my 
worthy papa give an account of how he learned to smoke, 
out of official decorum. He had been attached to several 
small Grerman Legations, and had withstood the smoking 
heresy with the proper English orthodox disgust of a fine 
young gentleman of the age that preceded the Eeform Bill. 
He was then attached to the Embassy at Constantinople, 
and, during visits, had to go through the ceremony of the 
long chibouk. At first he blew through the pipe, out of 
courtesy; at last, one day, he thought he might make a 
draught of air the other way, and from that day he became 
a smoker, like the others." 

"De practice is certainly over-done," said Immerfroh; 
"and it is curious to see some bachelors and confirmed 
slaves to the habit employ an amount of strategy to slink 
out of a drawing-room, dat, on de field of battle, would be 
called a scientific retreat." 

Lillymore and Knicknack, being the most smartly got 
up of the company in point of dress, gravitated to each 
other as if most of the rest of the company had been 
snobs. Kit Knicknack had a particular foible tow8u:ds 
aristocracy, and was not backward in letting Lillymore 
know that he had recently been a guest in the country 
house Df a peer of the realm, and that the daughter, after 
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a long residence in the east, had come home with two pitch- 
black pages, and a collection of Narghiles ; and he related 
how she had horrified the elderly ladies of the county by 
the production of this unwieldy instrument, and how the 
good-natured papa thought this trait of originaliiy to be 
ahnost an indication of genius. 

*' Who was the papa ? " said Lillymore. 
" Tlscount Brasfort de Beaumanoir," said Kit Knicknack, 
with alacrity, and a somewhat authoritative enunciation of 
this sonorous Norman title. 

"Ah," said Lillymore, "son of old Snooks, the great 
Welsh blast furnace owner." 

" Of ancient Norman descent," said Knicknack. 
" Very problematical," said Lillymore. 
" Yes, but he left more than a million, in lands, mines, 
and cash." 

" Comfortable," said Lillymore. 

" I should think so, and the hand of the Honourable 
Miss Snooks is unattainable by any man who has not a 
coronet on his brow," continued Knicknack, rather nettled 
at his great man being slighted. 

" Smoky Snooky, aa the Duchess of Dundee had nick- 
named her, is a dashing girl," said Lillymore ; " but woe to 
the man who follows her to the altar, for I will back her 
against any woman in England for the probability of 
wearing the breeches." 

Various sorts of cigars, in boxes of different brands, were 
discussed, and as the clock struck one the Dochan doms 
made its appearance. Lillymore sipped a glass of Maras- 
chino ; Slapdash aided digestion with a quaigh of moun- 
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V 

tain-dew ; Thrillwell, an old Oxonian, refreshed his gastric 
regions with a swig of creaming pale ale ; and Smirke 
himself, the host, adhered to the old West Indian tradition 
of Craragoa. 

"Very pleasant, in a way," said Lillymore to Lnmer- 
froh, after they had taken their leave, to meet clever men 
like these — of course I mean not too often ; but I expect 
that discussion on the philosophy of Thibet, or on things in 
general, or whatever else it was, was like seeing through 
a millstone." 

" Dat it was," said Immerfroh, " It put me in mind of 
Charles Matthews at Home, who explained to his audience 
de difference between physics and metaphysics. Physics is 
when you understand what you mean, but de person you 
are speaking to does not understand what you mean. Meta- 
physics is when de person you are speaking to does not 
understand what you mean, and you do not know yourself 
what you mean." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

"What became of the daughter of our host, the wealthy 
Miss Smirke," said Lnmerfiroh, as the cab rolled on to- 
wards Lillymore's apartments. 

" On a visit to the country," said Lillymore. " The fact 
is, entre nous. Miss Smirke is the lady upon whom Mr. and 
Mrs. Hitchcock are casting their eyes as their future 
daughter-in-law. This flEtct has quite lately come to my 
knowledge." 

"Charles will have a wealthy bride if that can be 
managed," said Lnmerfroh. 

" It is rather too late," said Lillymore, significantly. 
" Then you have news from Grermany," said Lnmer&oh, 
with vivaciiy . 

" Just received," said Lillymore. " Charles and Carlotta 
are spending their honeymoon; and what complicates the 
matter is this, that, as that match did not seem likely to 
come off, 1 thought I might risk a last appeal to Clara. Her 
answer was more than I hoped for, and more than I oould 
desire. Whatever the old people may object or propose 
she has given me no successor in her heart's heart It was 
on the assumption of all my relations with the Hitchcocks 
being at an end, that I managed the dinouement of the 
vaudeville of Charles and Carlotta. Judge then of my 
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embarrassment when I learned the event of the marriage, 
which mates me doubt whether I have not very neatly 
flummoxed myself : when we get up stairs I will let you 
see my charmer's letter; but of course not a word to 
a soul." 

'' Not a syllable/' said Lnmerfroh, as the cab stopped at 
Lillymore's door. 

The letter from Clara to Lillymore ran as follows : — 

" You wish me to inform you, circumstantially, what has 
passed sincC' our separation, and I proceed to satisfy you 
according to the promise which I made in the hurried note 
of last week, in answer to your first letter. 

" When we returned to Oakholt in the autumn we settled 
down to our winter occupation, and the society of the 
neighbourhood. Papa had his avocations as landlord and 
magistrate, and his whist in the evening with his familiars ; 
mamma her local duties, both in the way of the Ladies' 
Institutions in Milltown, and in attending to the poor about 
Tis» As for me, when I am not dreaming about yourself, 
I fill up my time, with reading and music, and with draw 
ing on bright days. After dark, looking into the broad 
chimney grate of the winter drawing-room, with its crimson 
coal and dazzHng white faggot blaze, I have more than 
once seen a portrait which resembled a tall dark-com- 
plexioned man, whom I cannot expel from my thoughts, 

" My reading has taken a distinct direction, and every- 
thing seems to me stale, flat, and unprofitable, with the 
exception of the great masters of the human heart. I 
eagerly peruse the poets, including the prose ones, particu- 
larly Bichardson, and a name I dare mention to no one but 

7 
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yourself— Gteorge Sand. How I delight in the iris hues of 
literacy style, that play around the tumultuous rush and 
roar of human passion, in the volumes of this extraordinary 
prose poet. Miss Tibberton was thunderstruck at my 
reading ; but, to tell the truth, she expressed admiration of 
the riper productions of a writer, in whose works (Horace, 
for instance) she found the acute realism of Balzac and the 
polished humour of Charles de Bernard : but in our defence 
I must tell you that we have never ceased to be grieved at 
the spectacle of a writer who has forgotten that laws were 
made for the ordinary, and not for the exceptional, female ; 
and we, poor women of the domestic circle, who have 
never gone out of the educational groove, can scarcely 
acknowledge the splendid viragos of G«orge Sand to belong 
to our sex. 

" But I must tell you also of other discoveries which Miss 
Tibberton made. One day she saw a man on the platform 
of the raQway station, who seemed to turn away from her 
gaze, and whom she imagined to be Frogg, your man- 
servant ; but she said nothing to me, or to mamma^ of her 
surmises, as she subsequently told me. Snow covered the 
ground, and our exercise was usually confined to a walk 
into New Mill Town, on the hard, crisp, well-trodden foot- 
path. We were returning to the lodge-gate by the last 
remainder of day-light, when we passed a man wrapped up 
in a cloak, who turned aside to let us move on. When Miss 
Tibberton had passed, he removed the cloak collar from his 
face, and I at once recognised your man. I was about to 
let slip the word 'Frogg,' when, putting a finger to one 
lip, and with the other putting a note into my hand, he 
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glided past without speaking a syllable. I pocketed the 
note, ahnost afraid to look Miss Tibberton in the face ; and 
with my eyes fixed on the snow, I seemed to feel my brain 
to warm, and my ears to tingle. When I got home I shut 
myseK in my room, precipitately threw off my bonnet, 
mantle, and boa, and by the last light of day, which the 
snow sent up to the roof of my room, I read your letter. 
Dinner afterwards passed like a dream, and I am now 
writing to you with aU the family in bed, and in the solitude 
and stillness of the night. 

" You wish to know if you are still in my remembrance. 
How can you doubt that? Many, many sleepless nights 
have I passed ! I would fain believe all that you write 
me as to making our union more practicable, and more 
acceptable to my parents. Heaven grant that it is not too 
late 1 I view with some tremor a clandestine correspond- 
ence, as I cannot bear the idea of duplicity to my dear 
parents. I therefore think it is best to wait for a more 
favourable opportunity for renewing intercourse. I would 
reproach you for many things, and yet, perhaps, it may be 
better that we should never meet again. This is a chaotic 
letter ; but it not untruly represents the strange humour ia 
which I find myself since you left me. Until I see my 
way more clearly, let the matter rest. We will inevitably 
meet after arrival in town, on the other side of Easter. 
By that time prejudice may be softened, and until then, 
'* Believe me, 

" Your 

" I do not know what to call myself, 
'•Claea." 
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"Well," said Immerfroh, giving back the letter, "that 
appears to have arrived in time to be too late." 

" I am afraid so," said Lillymore, pensively ; " and that, 
had I been less clever about Carlotta, I should have had a 
better chance of Clara." 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

At lengfcli the day arrived on which the Hitchcock 
family was to remove to town for the season. Nature 
seemed to whisper softly through the embalmed air, *^ re- 
main in my company until the yellow leaf of autumn falls 
from the tree." But fashion, more potent and imperious, 
ordered an immediate departure for the enjoyment of the 
summer fragrance of Father Thames. The day dawned, 
the cocks crowed, the stable-men and gardeners broke their 
snooze, yawned, and rubbed their eyes > the little birds 
chirped in the boughs, tender green leaves and blossoms of 
various colours robed the trees that surrounded the house, 
and the pretty housemaids began to move about, while the 
flowers of the parterre glistened with sun-lit diamond dew- 
drops. 

Breakfast and leave-taking were hastily got through. 
The snorting carriage-horses stamped on the gravel- walk ; 
a huge paper of sandwiches was seen to protrude from 
the capacious pockets of the well-grown page, who was 
rapidly fattening up to footman's estate, and as he ascended 
the dicky, a splendid pair of future calves loomed dimly 
athwart the sturdy lad's trousers. The carriage rolled to 
the railway station; and the family enjoyed, during the 
railway journey to town, those dissolving views of land- 
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scape, which remind one of looking through a bad pane of 
glass, at a country inn, during the pre-railway-ite period. 

Now-a-days, adventures on a railway, unlike those on a 
road, comprise few exercises of either speech or muscular 
motion. A century ago, a coach journey was a league, 
offensive and defensive, of so many passengers, male and 
female, agaipst aggressors, including highwaymen, footpads, 
greedy innkeepers, and amorous widows. Now-a-days, in 
a railway carriage, people confine themselves to silent con- 
clusions on their fellow-passengers, derived from their air, 
their style of dress and equipments, and their pronunciation 
of the Queen's English. 

We therefore pass on to a few days after the arrival of 
the family in town. Mr. and Mrs. Hitchcock, with their 
daughter and Miss Tibberton, were at breakfast, when they 
heard a cab rattle up and stop at the door. 

" There he is," said Clara, jumping up with animation. 

" My dear boy Charles," said Mrs. Hitoheock ; " his 
room is all ready for him." 

Mr. Hitchcock for a moment was lost in thought, as if 
the prudent reflections of the guardian tempered the warmth 
of the feelings of papa ; but the traveller had no sooner 
entered than the explosive joy of the parents, and the emotion 
of Clara, were echoed by the less demonstrative cordiality of 
the rest of the household. But, as Charles shook his 
father's hand, an imperceptible flush was visible, denoting 
something not quite pleasant, which it might be convenient 
to leave unsaid. 

. The two hours that followed were a delightM inter- 
change of reminiscences that had not appeared in the 
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correspondence of Charles, and had to be enlarged and 
elucidated to Clara; but as the principal i^cident in his 
life, since his departure^-^his clandestine marriage with 
Carlottar-;-had not been alluded to, the true key to the 
oddness of his demeanour in the sequel was wanting. On 
the morning in question he had none of the signs of having 
passed the night on a journey; his dress was as tidy as 
usual; he even declined breakfast, and explained that he 
had already performed that necessary preliminary to the 
business of the day at an hotel on the Surrey side of 
London Bridge. 

"At aU events," said Mrs. Hitchcock, as they arose, 
" Tou have been in the train or the steam-boat all night, 
and you had better take some rest in your room." 

" Oh, thank you," said Charles. " The fact is a 

-^ — I arrived last night very late, and, not wishing to 
make a thundering noise, I preferred sleeping at the hotel 
over the water." 

" How strange," said Mrs. Hitchcock. 

<< Youth is youth," thought the father to himself, with an 
incredulous mental sneer, as he remembered his old juvenile 
escapades. 

Va^io^s other matters excited comment in the household. 
The amount of Charles's baggage seemed small, but he 
expected his heavy baggage to come on afterwards. His 
affection towards his family was spontaneous and warm, 
but he disappeared at noon; and at night, after keeping 
dinn^ waiting, he came suddenly into the circle with signs 
of having made a hasty toilet. 

In the succeeding days the false position of Charles 
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more and more difficult to conceal, and the observa- 
tioii of Mn. Hitchcock was not at fault. 

" Charles," said she, ** I do not know what is come over 
yon ; one can no longer count on you to accompany your 
sister and myself anywhere at hours that are convenient. 
Your unavoidable appointments are always made by some 
inconceivable chance on the very days and at the very hours 
when we want you. Are you quite sure, my dear boy, that 
you are not Mling into bad company. Oh, Charles, 
that would be dreadful I as there are so many traps for 
young men of expectations in this wicked town. I have 
had to explain, and in fact, gloss over some of your odd 
ways, in conversation with your father ; so take cai*e, my 
dear Charles, that you do not get into another scrape with 
him." 

Charles listened with ill-disguised impatience to the 
maternal homily, and said, "Your mere imagination, my 
dear mamma I I know so many fellows about town, and . 
there is so much -to do and to see, and so many engage- 
ments, especially during the season, that that ought not to 
excite any remark, for my connexion extends all over the 
West-end and suburbs. How can there be any doubt of 
the pleasure I feel in the society of my dear parents." 
Charles gave his mamma an affectionate kiss, but did not 
exactly suit the action to the word, or the word to the 
action, but drove off to the rural retreat of Carlotta in the 
southern suburbs of the metropolis. 

The locality in question was a low-roofed, somewhat old- 
fsuaihioned, red-bricked house, with a sylvan view, and a 
sound like that of a cataract, in the distance. The 
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vicfw was botmded in front by an iron railing, a few feet 
off, but separated from the road. A tree was risible in the 
back garden, and the roshing sound was derived from a 
perpetual succession of omnibuses that rumbled past the 
end of the lane that abutted on the main road to Clapham, 
it having appeared to Charles that he was more likely to 
remain unknown there than if he resided in a western 
suburb. 

Several lodgings were tried in succession, his finances 
allowing as little elbow room as a single German bed to an 
unsophisticated British marriage couple on their first trip 
to the continent. The first lodgings they tried were kept 
by a rather grand old maid, with spectacles, who con- 
descended to attend to her lodgers only through her re- 
presentative, an Irish slattern of all-work. Mrs. Prim had 
an air of measured politeness, as she received the lodgers, 
explained the terms, and showed the rooms, which had 
been got up for being let with the cheap style of furniture 
and fixings of limited means; and every lodger was 
speedily informed that she was ''a lady of respectable 
connexions and of almost a small independent fortune." 

Carlotta was willing to do without all the suspicious 
luxury of her former St. John's Wood cottage, but she 
soon got tired of the stately landlady and the filthy maid 
of all- work. Left muct to herseK, Carlotta had lynx eyes 
for all that related to the interior ; and Mrs. Prim was on 
her side much ruffled at being treated as a common lodging- 
house keeper. At length, when it was seen that the sot- 
disant husband of Carlotta was only a daily visitor at 
Clapham, Mrs. Prim promptly assumed the aggressive and 
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reque«ted explanations on the subject. At this, Carlotta, 
who had now the patent of the church for her domestic 
interior, fired up, and even rapped out something like a 
little oath, which smacked strongly of the former " Figlia 
del Begimento" 

" I see, Madam, whom I have to deal with," said Mrs. 
Prim, in a cold, pale fmibund perspiration. "I shall 
request you, madam," added she, courtseying, "to have 
the rooms free from next Saturday week." 

"Next Saturday week, indeed," said Carlotta. "Do you 
think I will remain another day under your roof, you old 
fool, as if I was not my husband's wife, yes, every inch 
of me." 

"When Charles came next morning, Carlotta had been 
out and taken other lodgings, and she wished Charles 
to " pitch into Mrs. Prim." 

" What, draw the badger again ? " said the easy, good- 
natured Charles. " Better pay and be done with her, for it 
must be admitted that our marriage state looks equivocal ; 
but that is for a very short time, until I settle money 
affairs with the old gentleman.^' 

"Well," said Carlotta, rather sharply, "it is to be hoped 
that my false position will end soon." 

"Yes, to be sure," said Charles, thunderstruck at the 
energy she was beginning to display ; and asking himself 
seriously, for the first time, if he had not committed one of 
those fatal errors in life that are not to be retrieved. 

The next lodging was a complete contrast. The landlady 
was obliging, with an irrepressible tendency of words to the 
mouth. At every minute she made Qrrands into Carlotta*s 
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room to converse on everything. A middle-aged, bald-pated 
lodger, a clerk in a city establishment, attempted to scrape 
acquaintance by an oily sort of civility, in season and out 
of season ; and being pulled up by the vigilant landlady, he 
took his revenge by enlightening Oarlotta on the system 
of depredation carried on at the expense of her lodgers. 
"Good gad," said he, "such armaphridite locks, that 
neither shut nor open, shows her principles — ^what is yours 
is mine, what is mine is my own." 

Bui Carlotta was more amused than delighted with this 
new method of showing her attentions; and at length a 
fumiahed cottage, of small proportions, was found in the 
locality already described, and here Carlotta was more at 
her ease. Not so Charles; for here began her real and 
irksome pressure on him to make an open and undisguised 
avowal of everything to the redoubtable father. But 
Charles, unable to move her determination, implored her to 
grant him a term beyond which he would ask her no longer 
to keep the marriage a secret. 
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CHAPTER XXI, 

But while Oarlotta had made up her mind to a speedy 
public acknowledgment of the marriage, Mrs. Hitchcock 
had formed the resolution of getting her son out of all 
possibility of doubtful company, and terminating the loose 
life of a young man about town. 

"I think, my dear," said she to her husband, "that no 
time ought to be lost in bringing about closer social re- 
lations with the various families in which Charles might 
most advantageously show particular attention to the 
younger female branches." 

" I was just thinking of that myself," said Mr. Hitch- 
cock. " I did not like to fly to the subject on his arrival ; 
it might have appeared, after the scene we had before he 
left last autumn, as if I was willing to kill the fatted calf 
for the prodigal son, on condition of his being an obedient 
boy and surrendering his liberty." 

" Is that intriguing woman who gave us so much anxiety 
in the autumn, still at St. John's Wood?" said Mrs. Hitch- 
cock, lowering her voice and looking grave. 

"No, no," said Mr. Hitchcock, briskly; "I hear that 
Lillymore's St. John's Wood establishment is broken up, 
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and the fumitore sold off, for Lillymore is drowned in 
debt, and therefore has to lop off expensive amusements. 
By the bye, I heard a rumour at my club," continued the 
husband, with a somewhat uneasy countenance and lowered 
voice, ''that Charles had some relations with a married 
woman at Clapham." 

*^ Merciful heavens I " said Mrs. Hitchcock, shocked be- 
yond measure. '' Tou confound me. I must admonish him 
immediately," continued Mrs. Hitchcock, with decision* 
'' Surely he will not resist a solemn appeal from his mother, 
with. the Bible in her hand." 

" Admonitions to young fellows of that age," said Mr. 
Hitchcock, '' go in at the one ear and out at the other." 

" Well," said Mrs. Hitchcock, with a sigh of resignation, 
^* let us hurry on his marri«ige ; we have now a sufficient 
motive for expedition, if that report be true. He is fallen 
fifty per cent, in my estimation," added she, with down- 
cast countenance and humid eyelids. 

"I will sound the boy," said Mr. Hitchcock. "Send 
him in to me." 

Charles, when he was called, made his appearance with 
a jaunty air, to hide a mind full of apprehension and 
curiosity as to what the next communication was to be ; for 
he had a horror of being called into the library. 

"Charles, my dear boy," said the father, "you know 
that I have never been a sharp, much less a severe parent 
to you." 

" What is coming now ? " thought Chaiies. 

" Your good sense must admit that it was in your own 
interest that I made an end of that absurd, and, in fact, dis- 
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gusting connexion timt you were about to form last autumn." 
Charles said nothing, but he felt a slight electric shock 
in his spine and occiput, with an incipient cold perspiration 
onhisfacek 

"Therefore," continued Mr. Hitchcock, "if I trench 
on delicate matters, it is because they have been well 
conddered and digested. Every young man of expecta- 
tions should settle in life, and the earlier the better. Now, 
my dear boy, you have got, in my opinion^ a delicate, but at 
the isame time, agreeable occupation^ — ^that is to say, to look 
about you for a nice girl who is to be your partner for life. 
You did not relish the Law or the Church, and we did not 
choose to send an only son into the army or navy, to be 
whisked off to Sierra LeDne> Hongkong, or the Lord 
knows where. The deuced thing is that I may live a great 
many years yet," added Mr, Hitchcock, with a simper ; ** and, 
with an establishment in town and country to keep up, the 
allowance we could give would be small: therefore an 
advantageous marriage is the best thing that could be 
thought of." 

'< Ground-rents are rapidly looking upwards at Mill 
Town," said Charles, selecting the accessorial topic of Mr. 
Hitdicock's conversation, and giving the go-by to the 
principal proposition. "My allowance is very small, all 
things considered." 

"So it would appear, for you might as well have no 
allowance at all, you have so many extras." 

" Have you any match in view for me ? " said Charles. 

" Why, if I were in your place, I think I should fancy 
— hem, for instance, Miss Smirke." 
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'* What, that girl with the very large hands, like a glove- 
maker's sign, and who looks like a respectable housekeeper 
in her Sunday clothes." 

"Housekeeper, housekeeper!" said Mr. Hitchcock; "I 
wish you had such a housekeeper for yourself, and the 
housekeeping of that girl will some day be a very handsome 
one. Old Smirke's wealth is fabulous. They are to dine 
here on Wednesday, and if you do not play the good cards 
when they are in your hands, so much the worse for your^ 
self; that is all I have got to say," concluded Mr. Hitch- 
cock, as if winding up the first part of his enterprise. 

" Oh, my dear papa," said Charles eagerly, and now be- 
ginning to realize the perplexity of his situation, "our 
guests will receive every attention on my part." 

''What has happened?" said Carlotta that afternoon, to 
Charles. "You seem to have lost your usual flow of spirits." 

" The old gentleman has declined to increase my allow- 
ance," said Charles, taken aback, and starting out of a 
reverie. 
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CHAPTEE XXn. 

Lkt us now say something of the father of the young 
lady whom Mr. Hitchcock desired for his daughter-in-law, 
and whom we have already personally introduced to the 
reader as an amphitryon and lion hunter. The house of 
Smirke and Co. had been known in the West India trade 
for above a century, with varying fortunes. But Mr. Roger 
Smirke, the father of the lion-hunter, had taken advantage 
of the golden age of sugar and rum that preceded 1814, to 
accumulate both property and capital. Then came for the 
West Indian interest the evil tongues and evil days of the 
planters' struggle against emancipation, which had become 
the darling project of Whigs, Radicals, and Evangelicals. 
Old Roger Smirke worked hand in hand with Mr. Speaker 
Barret, who had been sent over from Jamaica to support the 
declining interest. He did his best with an unwilling or 
hostile press and public, and was said to have died of vexa- 
tion at the passing of the Emancipation Act. 

It had been intended that young Smirke should enter 
Parliament in the West Indian Interest ; but the sweeping 
schedule A of the Reform Bill having become law, prevented 
the realisation of the scheme. Sir Robert Peel's dissolution 
of Parliament in 1834 promised a re-opening of the British 
senate to the declining interest ; but Smirke judged Par- 
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liament to be a costly honour, and that the golden period of 
the West Indies having terminated, it would be best to turn 
over a new leaf. " The lemon is squeezed out," said he to 
himself, and, regardless of the party with whom he acted, 
he promptly wound up his affairs, and found himself in the 
year 1835 with a capital of from eighty to eighty-five 
thousand pounds. 

He then began to cast about for investments. At first, 
judging that London would increase in bulk, he looked 
about for building lots ; but some were too far off in the 
Essex direction, and too marshy to afford a probability of 
being subject to the action, of metropolitan extension ; and 
those who had land to sell near the centre, had evidently, 
from the price asked, outstripped all Smirke's own prog- 
nostics as to the gradual rising in the value of suburban plots. 

More in his way was a small comer of land crowded 
with old buildings in the city, which was purchased, the 
leases being about to fall in. In a few years they were 
levelled to the ground, and in their stead was a tall pile of 
modem buildings, let as chambers at high rentals, 

A coUapse now took place in the share market, and when 
London and Birmingham railway shares had fallen very low, 
after the feverish speculation of 1836, Smirke borrowed 
every shilling he could on his city property, and bought 
into London and Birmingham, which in 1845 rose to £150 
premium on the original £100 share, having meanwhile 
paid heavy interest which enabled Smirke to pay back the 
borrowed money. But with the sure glance of the cautious 
speculator he judged 1845 to be a bubble year, that is a year 
for sale, not for purchase ; so making a sweeping sale of his 

8 
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London and North-western stock, he purchased debentures 
of various companies which he was sure were safe against 
any material depreciation, even if all shares, however 
preferential, went down. 

The great railway share fall began and continued during 
all 1846 and 1847, and in February 1848 came the French 
Kevolution, which sent all continental stocks into a state of 
utter prostration. The panic spread to Germany ; the most 
solid railways, such as the Berlin and Hamburg, felt the 
shock. French State Funds at forty-five tempted him, but 
who could tell what mighty sponges might be passed over 
the " Grand Livre " of France in those days of revived 
Baboefism? So, spreading his available capital over a 
certain number of British and Continental speculations, 
including some French funds at forty-nine, and a nice lot 
of London and Brighton railway shares at thirty -five, which 
a few years later rose to far over par of £100, he saw his 
money increase as if by enchantment. Before and during 
the Crimean war his American investments in railway 
, shares and bonds paid him from eight to nine per cent., and 
at length the French and Austrian war of 1859 having sent 
down metalliques, be bought largely at fifty-eight with 
bank-notes acquired at a great depreciation, and at the 
period of our tale Smirke was a man worth £300,000, and 
by reputation, was, with the usual exaggeration, said to be 
a man of thirty or forty thousand a year. 

After his daughter his nearest relation was his sister, 
whom he rarely set eyes on. Although she was not ill- 
favoured in youth, yet a club-foot had placed some limit 
to her expansion in society. She did not dance, she 
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remained a great deal at home, and finished by a Gretna 
Green marriage with a young man who had not a farthing. 
This disappointed the old father, and enraged the ambitious 
rising brother, who in a moment of pride resolved never to 
speak to his sister's husband, and- kept his word. But the 
old father got his unexpected son-in-law shoved into the 
Customs department, at a period when it was not a regular 
career with stated examinations. 

A son named Kalph was the issue of the unequal match 
between Miss Smirke and Kainham, the penniless Custom- 
house clerk ; but he was scarcely recognized by the uncle, 
who saw him rarely, and it was with somewhat of im- 
patience that the proud wealthy man heard from his sister, 
accounts of a lad whom he disregarded, as doomed in- 
evitably to an obscure, small existence. 

Ealph Kainham, indeed, had not been over-educated, and 
was placed very young in a counting-house. But he took 
to it with pleasure. What some thought a drudgery 
became an exciting mental gymnastic for Kalph, and as 
a child gives sudden surprises to his parents from his 
progress in language and ideas, Ralph excited the at- 
tention of his employers by a succession of little points, 
indicating favourable disposition, and a freshness and keen- 
ness of intelligence which promised to turn to good account 
in the future. There was a prevailing congruity of order, 
veracity, punctuality, accuracy in money matters, and of the 
whole category of those cognate qualities which constitute 
the man of business, and become magnets in the com- 
mercial world, just as the opposite qualities, however var- 
nished over by agreeable outward forms, produce an occult 
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repulsion. Ealph, with his sallow complexion, taciturn, 
monosyllabic manner, and rather plebeian and undistin- 
guished countenance, was a conductor of confidence. 

Balph's movements were noted, unknown to himself. 
He had been put in quarantine, and had got out of it 
with a clean biU of health ; for at the end of his apprentice- 
ship a monied partner presented himself for the establish- 
ment of a new firm. But the house he was in would 
not part with him. He was offered advantages leading 
conditionally to an ultimate partnership in the old and 
weU-established house. These terms were accepted, and 
Ealph felt that at length he had got his foot planted on 
the first step of the ladder. The capital requisite for his 
share had been lent him at interest, and had to be redeemed 
by skilful adventures and self-denying penseverance. Other 
combatants pressed around, who were also scaling the 
stronghold of assured success; but all yielded to Ealpli's 
strength of wiU and concentration of purpose. 

In his study of the markets he went through the im- 
mense labour of noting the whole mass of imports of 
particular articles at all the ports of the United Kingdom 
for a considerable period back: hence he came to have 
a thorough knowledge of what was in the market; and 
more extended studies, which spread over Mercator's 
projection, made him know approximately what quantities 
might be expected. With the accumulating glut he 
watched curiously the flood of import and ebb of price, 
and when he judged low-water mark to be reached, his 
purchases were made. 

His personal expenses were small, for he had excitement 
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enougli in these experiments. Anxiety spoiled him for 
society, and he did not seek it. He was not destined to 
shine in that sphere. He knew nothing of foreign litera- 
ture, and very little of our British poets, but he was 
well versed in the prose authors, and he would put in a 
reminiscence of Dean Swift or Doctor Johnson without 
pedantry, 

A few years of this combination of prudent adventure 
and personal economy enabled him to repay his share 
of borrowed capital, and he at once felt a load off his 
shoulders. His position having improved he thought of a 
more enlarged domestic establishment than that of the ma- 
ternal and semi-detached villa at Dalston. 

It had been an ill-day for his mother when the grave 
closed over old Kainham, the Custom-house clerk. Many a 
tearful look was cast at the portrait of the old man that 
hung in the parlour that overlooked a little grass plot 
with a few evergreen shrubs. The violoncello which he 
strummed was carefully put away in its case and set into a 
comer as a visible memento of his favourite recreation ; and 
it was with a miserable annuity from the brother, joined to 
a small sum insured on the husband's life, that the battle 
had been fought in Ealph's early youth. 

But once clear of heavy annual disbursements in repay- 
ing by instahnents of the capital that had been borrowed, 
Ealph saw his pecuniary means accumulate with rapidity, 
and so he gave up the humble Dalston semi-detached, and 
moved westwards to an elegant mansion in Gallows Cres- 
cent, Jack Ketch Square, Tybumia. This was a gi*eat joy 
to the mother. One fine spring day she drove into the Park 
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in the new brougham that accompanied the new house. She 
alighted, and in deep reverie limped for an hour through 
the alleys of Kensington Gardens, and returned home big 
with a maternal project. 

" Kalph," she said, " my dear son, you have now a fixed 
position ; you have no longer the cares of commencement ; 
your mother will soon depart this life, and you will be left 
aloue. Do you not think of taking some companion ? for 
it is not good for man to be alone." 

" I have been thinking so," said Kalph, " but the thing is 
in embryo, and when it is farther advanced you will have 
all my confidence." 

" May God's blessing attend you, my dear son, when my 
head is laid in the cold grave." 

If Smirke fought rather shy of his nephew Ealph, yet 
Mary Smirke, his daughter, as she grew up, had assiduously 
cultivated the acquaintance of her aunt. Those visits at 
rare intervals had become more frequent by growing at- 
tachment of the daughter to her cousin, Ealph Eainham, — 
entirely unknown to Smirke, and the fall extent of which 
had been even concealed from Ealph's mother. But the 
young people had come to a full understanding of the state 
of each others feelings. So great, however, was Mary's fear 
of her father that she had not mentioned the attachment 
even to her most intimate friends. If, therefore, there were 
legal obstacles to the marriage of Charles Hitchcock with the 
wealthy Miss Smirke, there were, unknown to the young 
lady's father, obstacles of a tenderer nature to any union with 
the young commoner of large expectations. Suitors had 
buzzed around her, including that well-known character 
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the Earl of Clanjamfray, who was very young and hand- 
some thirty years before, but who was now in the yellow 
leaf, not only of years but of means. Mary could not bear 
the sight of him, and Smirke, with all his ambition to call 
his daughter Countess, hesitated to exert any paternal au- 
thority in the matter. Much land, belonging to the earl, had 
been sold from dire necessity in the Encumbered Estates 
Court, but he and all his friends spoke glibly and confi- 
dently of great expectations still to be realized. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Dinners had been given by the Smirkes and Hitcbcocks 
to eacli other of a more intimate character, and Mrs. Hitch- 
cock at length proposed to her husband a banquet of the 
largest proportions compatible with their establishment, at 
which her full reserve force, consisting of a very handsome 
Sevres dessert service, with designs after Boucher and Vau- 
loo, was to be displayed by the light of a wax forest of 
candelabra. 

"No, no," said Mr. Hitchcock, "what you caU your grand 
dinners are so arranged as to produce as little enjoyment as 
possible out of a large outlay. The guests are much too 
numerous for familiar and connected conversation ; the 
dinner is too late in being announced, and is too long and 
too copious for the proper refreshment of mind and body. 
It may be called recommencing the business and ceremony 
of the daylight. Now a pic-nic is the thing for either the 
tender passion or a union of convenience, — sun, air, space to 
move in, and all finishing with a rational and temperate 
jollification ; that is what I vote for." 

So a pic-nic was resolved on, and on a fine summer's day 
the party were all assembled in the Star and Garter at 
Kichmond. Smirke had heard of the growing commercial 
success of his nephew, but he showed little desire to make 
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the connexion any closer, and he was more surprised than 
pleased when he found that his nephew had been brought 
to the projected pic-nic through Leonard. Smirke shook 
his nephew by the hand, asked hivn how his mamma was, 
and edged off to another part of the group, disguising his 
disappointment as well as he could. 

Lord Kapcaster, a grandson of a second cousin of his 
grandmother, and who was always at Smirke's grand dinner- 
parties, had been asked, rather pressingly, to the pic-nic ; 
but " cousin Eapcaster " had apologized and could not come, 
and instead, here was this undistinguished whelp of a 
nephew, — an ordinary city-man. 

Foremost of the Hitchcock faction was Lord Brasfort de 
Beaumanoir, who was known in society for no peculiarity 
except being the father of his own daughter Theodolinda, 
who had a wide reputation for her narghileh smoking, her 
horsewomanship, her pistol - shooting, her archery, and, 
above all, her splendid support of the traditions of her (re- 
puted) chivalrous Norman crusading descent, by a gallant 
repulse of Bedouins in the desert, — thanks to the excellence 
of her revolver; the record of which, by a subsequent 
tourist, established her reputation as a " Lioness of London 
Life, who was an Amazon in the arena of Arab arms." 
Everybody has seen the Honourable Miss Theodolinda 
Snooks in the park a hundred times, and everybody knows 
the nick-name of Smoky Snooky which the duchess of 
Dundee so malignantly gave her. 

Mrs. Hitchcock's particularly old friend was also present 
— Miss Muff, a spinster of mature age, who was said to have 
been handsome in youth. She had refused many suitable 
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offers, and each refusal had been proclaimed with all sorts 
of regrets for the disappointment of poor So and So who 
had not succeeded. The end of which was that Miss Muff 
descended the vale of years soured, unpopular, and without 
a conjugal partner. Ketaining the ancient tradition of the 
correct age of George the Fourth, she did not feel flattered 
in having for her beau Mr. Smirke, and was surprised that 
he should appear to the rest of the company one of the 
great men of the pic-nic ; so degenerate had the times be- 
come since the bad taste of the Lower Empire of Cash had 
spoiled the beautiful symmetry of the Corinthian capital of 
British society. 

This proud lady was fairly courteous, but well-measured 
in her courtesy to the wealthy and semi-fashionable Mrs. 
Pipkins. 

The wealthy Mr. Pipkins was chiefly known through his 
wife, a corpulent beauty on the wrong side of five-and-forty, 
who was a conspicuous supporter of missionary, literary, 
and scientific societies in the metropolis. As the imcanon- 
ical scriptures had come into fashion, she had looked into 
the Apocrypha, the Talmud, the Kevelations of St. Peter, 
and the Pastor of Hennas, which she pitched at people's 
heads without mercy. Moreover, in order to deal effectually 
with the enemies of British morals, she was quite familiar 
with the more modem productions of the opposition press, 
as she had perused eagerly, but "with horror," immediately 
after publication, every work of the " Madame Bo vary," and 
" Fanny " sort. Her differences with her husband were few 
and far between, as she spent May, June, and July in London 
^d the other nine months on the continent, which had the 
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advantage of improving her healtli by change of air, and 
leaving the husband in the tranquility of his London club, 
during the greater part of the year. Unfortunately, Mrs. 
Pipkins could not or would not speak the Queen's English. 
She certainly did not drop her h's, but she would insist in 
dragging into English conversation every French word or 
phrase that crossed her memory. A pinchbeck cosmopo- 
lite was Mrs. Pipkins, with a full amount of the dingy 
splendour of this rather common article. 

The rest of the company was composed partly of county 
neighbours of the Hitchcocks who happened to be in town, 
and partly of one or two financial and parliamentary nota- 
bilities of the Smirke side. Charles, as a matter of course,, 
sat next Miss Smirke, and thought the best way to get out 
of the oddness of the situation was to take refuge in the 
topics of the day, — ^in every case the gateway to a closer 
intimacy. Miss Mary Smirke found him good-humoured, 
without the slightest pedantry of the young London beau, 
which age and the rude knocks of the world drive sooner 
or later out of a man, and he on his part considered her 
agreeable and quite free from the defect of Mrs. Pipkins 
across the table, which was an unpleasant douce acuteness 
and consciousness of self-possession, which was a sign of 
the ambitious woman on perfect good terms with herself. 
Both felt they were under the eye of this busy, inquisitive 
lady, who by way of being an amiable match-maker had 
spoiled and embroiled more matches than any other person 
of her sphere. 

While the previous grand dinners had been rather formal, 
the pic-nic abounded with gaiety and good-humour. Even 
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t*W v^ v^if ]4yg, Hitohoock was bioken. Smirke, under the 
^^Uttt^^iKv of hot dainty viands and iced beverages, was hila- 
ii.HA» aad almost uproarious, to the immense amusement of 
Ml» Theodolinda Snooks, whose style was considered by 
Mi» Muff and Mrs. Pipkins as terribly fast and unfeminine. 
To the disagreeable surprise of Miss Muff, Smirke had be- 
gua a slightly burlesque public courtship of the aged 
spinstor as a requital for her demure thinly - disguised 
hauteur. 

" In my younger days," said Miss Muff to IMrs. Pipkins, 
" men drank much wine ; but it was out of sight and hear- 
ing of us poor women." 

, " On a change tout cela," said IVIrs. Pipkins, " after all, 
my dear Miss Muff, a pic-nic is an exception. Mr. Smirke 
meant no harm, c'est un bon diablo au fond; besides," 
added she, lowering her voice for the especial ear o£ Miss 
Muff, " when the young people are so very happy, as they 
appear to be, we people of a certain age may take things 
easily; neither you nor I, my dear, can complain ; we have 
had our day, and as to our adorers, main tenant c'est un beau 
couoher de soleil voil& tons ce que nous pouvons dire." 

" Well, if I was a beauty on the decline," said Miss Muff 
tardy, " I might be under the illusion that I merited some 
compliments, but I regard Mr. Smirke's compliments as 
little better than an affix)nt, for we are both fairly within 
the category of old women." 

" C'est un pen nettement tranche," said Mrs. Pipkins, not 
at all accepting Miss Muff's definition. 

Mrs. Hitchcock discovered the break in the general con- 
Teraationi and remarking the flushed crimson countenanoe 
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of Mr. Smirke, seemed to think that coffee was not arriving 
too early, and the general vote was for a little fresh air in 
the park. 

The eclectic affinities of the society showed themselves 
in the grouping after dinner and during the walk in the 
park. It did not escape the observation of Charles, that 
although Miss Smirke smiled courteously when he again 
approached her, yet she was occupied in observing the 
movements of her jovial parent; and as soon as he was 
conveniently out of the way, she and the nephew of Mr. 
Smirke seemed inevitably to gravitate to each other. 
Charles was in truth not displeased to be relieved from 
the somewhat irksome position of beau, which he could not 
maintain or carry through without a troubled conscience 
and a puzzling sense of embarrassment. 

"You know the nephew of Smirke," said Charles to 
Leonard. 

" A very rising and successful city-man who will be rich 
some day," said Leonard. 

" By marrying a rich man's daughter," said Charles, ob- 
serving the almost loving looks that Miss Smirke and 
Eainham gave each other. 

"I do not mean that," said Leonard, "I mean that by 
his prudence, energy, and sagacity, he is rapidly rising 
into considerable wealth." 

" I don't think I am an ill-natured fellow," said Charles, 
" but I rather dislike that style and class of man." 

" Why," said Leonard, " that may be the case, but with- 
out that style and class of men I don't think that the dirty 
acres of old England would have a third of their value ; of 
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course with this doctrine of yours you would object to mar- 
rying a girl with a large fortune made in trade." 

'* You are hitting me on the raw," said Charles, thinking 
with a rather unpleasant mental twinge of his official court- 
ship and of his being fixed for life with Carlotta. "This 
Eainham seems rather sweet on Miss Smirke." 

" Yes, and I suspect Miss Smirke is rather sweet on him." 

Leonard gave Charles a look of curiosity, but perfect in- 
difference 'Was depicted on the countenance of Charles 
''He is either a capital actor, which I did not give him 
credit for being, or he takes the matter with philosophic 
coolness," said Leonard to himself, for he had from various 
symptoms guessed that something was projected by the 
prudent elders. 

As for Charles, he found it to be a convenient circum- 
stance that there was an aspirant who might give him time 
to screw up his courage to make the fatal avowal of his 
marriage to his parents, and in spite of the criticisms on 
the class and style of man, he got himself introduced to 
Eainham and was as civil as possible. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

We have spoken of the eclectic affinities showing them^ 
selves in the course of the pic-nic party, and we may be 
sure that Leonard was more occupied with Clara than he 
appeared to be. They had repeatedly met each other in 
society after the Hitchcocks had come to town, but their 
previous intimacy had suffered such a refrigerating check, 
that it was not until the prolonged familiarity of the pic- 
nic that the second ice was broken, and during the walk in 
the park, Leonard could not resist the temptation of bring- 
ing up some of the arrears of acquaintance. 

He asked her how she had been killing time, and Clara 
gave an account of what books she had read, of how she 
liked the exhibitions since she had arrived in town, and 
what she thought of the various novelties that human in- 
genuity, abundant capital, or clever charlatanism had pro- 
vided to amuse the idle of the overgrown Babylon during 
the season then running its course. More than once 
Leonard felt inclined to fall into the sentimental, as he 
used to do in the lovely woods around Oakholt Place ; and 
indeed more than once they had stopped short in their 
walk to enjoy the glorious sylvan prospect, — ^the Thames 
meandering at their feet — ^Ham House, with its solid renais- 
sance architecture, recalling the period before the civil 
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wars, rising out of luxuriant vegetation and stately pro- 
longed alleys of trees, — ^while further off, in the blue distance, 
countless abodes of ease, wealth, and luxury, formed a ter- 
restial paradise, if such a thing be possible in our foggy 
island ; but Leonard checked himself from any approach to 
the vagaries of sensibility, and by a sort of effort maintained 
the conversation on the beaten high road of common-place. 

Mr. Smirke waddled slowly along with the corpulent 
Mrs. Pipkins, whose busy curiosity could not be restrained 
when there was some appearance of a match in project, 
and who laid siege to all givers of information by the 
innocent strategy of parallels begun generally a long way 
off from the point intended to be reached. 

"Keally a charming reunion," said Mrs. Pipkins. "I 
really have no patience with, or pity for, Miss Muff and 
her imaginary contretemps ; there was really no occasion 
to be so offusquee." 

"Kather thin-skinned," said Mr. Smirke; "I would not 
have hurt the feelings of the dear old lady for the world." 

" Besides," said Mrs. Pipkins significantly, " there is a 
little latitude on a pleasant occasion such as this. J'ai 
tout devine. I watched the eyes of the young people, and 
I read the whole truth ; it was like a sunshine in my soul, 
which carried back my recollections to the period when I 
had not changed my own name, but now I am desillu- 
sionnee." Mrs. Pipkins gave a slight sigh, and her exuber- 
ant bust was seen gently to heave as she looked to the 
azure firmament. 

" Pooh, nonsense," said the prosaic Mr. Smirke, waving 
all allusion to Mr?. Pipkins' curiosity as to the young 
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people's projected union, on the principle of a man of 
business saying nothing of a pending matter until it is 
settled. "Fat, fair, and forty," continued Mr. Smirke 
laughing, " was the taste of a man who was a great adorer 
of the charming sex, and used to be called the first gentle- 
man in England." 

" Oh, fie, why do you mention such a mauvais sujet," said 
Mrs. Pipkins ; "passons lil-dessus, I was just thinking," con- 
tinued she, " what a charming young man Charles Hitch- 
cock is." 

Smurke was loquacious in amusement, but prudent in all 
matters of business, and it was not the slip-slop chat of 
Mrs. Pipkins that could unveil the mystery. " A very nice 
young man, Charles," said Mr. Smirke. " Dear me, there is 
Miss Muff, with whom I ought to make my peace, by giving 
a good-natured explanation of an inoffensive pleasantry." 

" That is a good creature," said Mrs. Pipkins ; " she is, 
perhaps, the least thing in the world chatonilleuse." 

Mrs. Pipkins now pounced upon Mrs. Hitchcock, and 
began eulogies on Miss Smirke, but Mrs. Hitchcock gave a 
measured adhesion to this view of Mrs. Pipkins, for Mary, 
with aU her prospective wealth, was not quite up to Mrs. 
Hitchcock's standard of a stylish daughter-in-law. " They 
are recent acquaintances of ours," said Mrs. Hitchcock, *' I 
did not know her mother, and so her training and forma- 
tion seems to have been left to boarding-schools and Swiss 
governesses; she is a very good girl, and very well in 
every way, when we consider that she has not had the 
advantage of the superintendence of a mother who is a 
woman of the world." 

9 
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"Ah," said Mtf. Pipkins, "what an advantage to have 
a mamma to give the dernier parfum to a girl's style ; in 
the case of a product of boarding-chools, there is always 
the risk of the quelque chose qui cloche." 

Mrs. Pipkins gently sounded Mrs. Hitchcock in various 
other ways as to the supposed approaching match, but her 
curiosity was not in the least gratified. "This franchise 
d'allure," thought Mrs. Pipkins to herself, " is a little of 
Mrs. Hitchcock's finesse ; " and she felt quite sure that the 
match was on the tapisy so she next pounced upon the 
simple Charles out of sight of his mamma. The walk in 
the beautiful summer's evening had extended down to 
Petersham, when she perceived immediately in front of 
her Miss Smirke in intimate and familiar conversation with 
Kainham. 

"A pleasant man Mr. Eainham," said Charles ; " I have 
just been having a long talk with him." 

" If I did not know that Miss Smirke had a preference 
in the society, I would suppose that there were confidences 
of a very intimate nature between him and Miss Smirke," 
said Mrs. Pipkins. 

" That is easily accounted for," said Charles ; " they are, 
as I have learned, first cousins, for he is Smirke's nephew, 
and he seems very fond of her." 

"You remind me," said Mrs. Pipkins, "of Louis XV., 
who spoke unconcernedly of matters that were of the 
greatest moment to him; you are so candid and liberal 
that I begin to half think there might be some truth in a 
flying rumour which I heard of you ; but no, I won't tell 
you something impossible and incredible, which, if it were 
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true, would completely ecarter you from the list of — of 
admirers — ^you understand me — of Miss Smirke." 

Charles seemed to reflect a moment, utterly confounded, 
and then said, " I see I am entirely in your power, pray do 
not mention such a report to my parents." 

" Cela ne se cache pas mon ch^r ; if it is true, it is sure 
to ooze out sooner or later." 

'* The long and the short of the matter," said Charles, 
"is, that I fell madly in love with a woman whom my 
parents would not accept, so imagine my abominable situa- 
tion : I am fixed in an indissoluble marriage, and cannot 
think of revealing the truth to my parents without a 
shudder, and of course I am utterly without the courage 
to tell all the truth to Miss Smirke ; but I will not deceive 
her: and being tired of mystery and secret-keeping, and 
convinced of your good-nature, I want you to render me 
the service of explaining the matter to her, throwing myself 
on her goodness, and trusting she will not say anything 
to my parents until I have time to make my arrangements, 
so as to escape collision with my father." 

"Voila ime mission bien delicate," said Mrs. Pipkins, 
I really would rather that you had not mentioned it : it 
would be a coup de foudre to your parents, and your 
mamma will never pardon me for keeping the secret from 
her. C'est joliment embrouille : but as you seem to have 
confidence in my tact, I will break it to the young lady, 
and then you can yourself settle with her what you 
choose." 

In less than a quarter of an hour, Charles rejoined Miss 
Smirke, who said to him, " Then your parents do not know 
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the extraordinary fact that Mrs. Pipldns has just commiini- 
oated to me." 

"Serious misunderstandings would occur in my family 
if this were known," said Charles ; " you are one of the 
depositaries of the most important secret of my life. The 
die is cast ; you are the object of Eainham's warm admira- 
tion, and I am out of the field." 

"I am full of embarrassment," said Miss Smirke; " how 
am I to conceal the matter from my father?" 

" Easily," said Charles. " It is a maxim of Chesterfield 
never to tell a lie ; but we need not tell the whole truth. 
In love and in war stratagem is lawful. Keep my secret ; 
cultivate your acquaintance with Kainham, and in the 
course of time the purpose of each may be suited." 

"It is a singular situation for both of us," said Miss 
Smirke. 

The rest of the pic-nic presented no particular topic of 
observation, and the whole party returned to town. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Leonabd had in the years that followed his return from 
the University, taken the run of society in London. He 
had known many distinguished families connected with 
his political party, and others of the highest social rank, 
known by their taste for literature and the arts. He had 
seen less of those who, having more rank or large means,, 
seek a compensation for the 4clat of parliamentary or intel- 
lectual eminence in those large establishments, or osten- 
tatious hospitalities, which are so minutely chronicled by 
the " mirror of fashion." He retained an incessant relish 
for the conversation of independent thinkers, whether they 
accorded with his views or not. For practical purposes his 
acts were those of a mere party man, but in private he 
retained a certain pergonal independence of any control. 

Hence his acquaintance with queer nondescript foreigners 
cast on our shores, some belonging to the republican and 
some to the ultramontane and absolutist schools. He was 
a member of the Church of England, and considered it quite 
inexpedient that its discipline should suffer any serious re- 
laxation. He felt that if the ages of a primitive idolatry 
had been left behind by a majority of humanity, yet that 
the Messiah of Pantheism, who could practically take hold 
of the empathies of mankind in general, had not yet ap- 
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peared, and might never appear, on the face of the earth ; 
that many earnest thmkers might distinguish between the 
cog'^PS<^il>l6 and the incognoscible, but that Christianity, so 
far from being threatened, was in the plenitude of its em- 
pire, and he looked upon the enemy of Christianity as the ' 
enemy of civilization ; for a belief in a personal deity is the 
best vehicle for moral education of the uneducated masses. 
This idea must have a substance and form to render it 
tangible ; this disciplinary form need not be absolute, but 
like political institutions suited to times and places ; and 
that, all things considered, the present form of the Church 
of England himg conveniently on the Saxon race of these 
islands. 

Leonard soon came to know London life, and struck 
with its irksome slavery to absolute rules in the minutest 
points of dress, hours, demeanour, language, and manners 
(as quite distinct from restraints of a high moral character), 
and with a monotony arising from this slavery, he was 
amused with his countrymen who cut off the heads of 
political kings who were not to their liking, and yet bowed 
their necks to the Juggernaut of fashion in a manner which 
the most abject people on the face of the earth, politically 
speaking, could not make up their minds to. He looked 
across the Channel, and saw nations, despised by the Briton 
for being at the beck of tyrants in a military uniform, en- 
joying an amount of social and intellectual liberty which he 
would fain seek on the shores of the politically-free but so- 
cially-manacled Albion. Leonard, in short, was not a man 
of fashion. Hex thought the muscular vigour and nervous 
sensibility expended in the mere imitation of a few models. 
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and in strict attention to certain rules, unremunerative, com- 
pared with his personal and intellectual freedom. It was 
not deserving the name of Action or Production, and these 
he sighed to expend his energies upon. 

Leonard lived in Manchester Buildings, Whitehall ; his 
apartments were rather dark and damp looking, but snugly 
furnished; and he was in an atmosphere of genuine pa- 
triotism. Opposite was the O'Flaherty, that would-be ce- 
lebrated Irish tribune, who imagined that the mantle of 
Daniel O'Connell had fallen on his shoulders ; but friend 
and foe were equally of opinion that the fit was a very bad 
one. At all events the political atmosphere of the Isle of 
the West had cleared up so beautifully that the best thing 
to be done was to lock the very thread-bare garment out of 
sight for the present. Next door was that great Conser- 
vative Member for Millbury, who was opposed to universal 
suffrage, as it would give too much power to the ignorant 
working-men : he had come up from an enlightened district 
to effect some small salutary reforms, such as the abolition 
of the State Church and the House of Peers, as well as all the 
useless trappings of royalty ; and was, in short, a complete 
aristocratic enemy of democracy, and democratic enemy of 
aristocracy ; he sympathized warmly with the class to which 
he belonged, and most warmly with the particular member 
of that class which is usually designated — ^Number One. 

Mrs. Grubb, an old female servant who took particular 
care of Leonard, showed by sundry internal smiles that 
something satisfactory had occurred, and she could no longer 
restrain her loquacity. 

'' I heard all the news," said she ; " the butchers and the 
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greengrocers, and everybody is talking of that beautiful 
speech as you made last night in the House of Commons. 
You spoke like an angel, an hour and a half by the clock.** 

" The speeches in that house," said Leonard, " are a great 
deal too long, Gnibb ; that is why so much dining and sleep- 
ing goes on there." 

"I know what is coming, and you may be some day- 
Lord Chancellor, or Lord Mayor of London. I think 1 see 
you agoing to the Queen in a great coach with gold livery 
sarvants, gold 'eaded canes, and large books of flowers smel- 
ling a mile off, and the people huzzaing or taking the 'osses 
out of the coach." 

" A silk gown will do for the present," said Leonard, 
laughing, for he was a barrister, although more fro forma; 
" one step at a time, Grubb, you will never see me as you 
describe me, but you might see me in a silk gown." 

" You in a silk gown ! " said MA. Grubb, puzzled, " and 
your good lady, that is to be, wearing the breeches, of course ; 
law, sir! how you like to make game of an old woman 
like me." 

But a loud knock at the door cut short the colloquy, and 
Mrs. Grubb admitted Mr. Kalph Kainham. 

"Well, you came out in good style last night," said 
Eainham, as he entered, shaking Leonard by the hand ; " a 
leader in the Thunderer all to yourself." 

" I only fired off the balls you cast for me. Without 
your cramming of the commercial side of the question my 
speech would have been a mere party squib or cracker, and 
not a shot that went home ; facts are stubborn things;" 

" So stubborn," said Kalph, " that few people have the 
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art of making them prepentable ; a m6tn may be an artist in 
exposition, and that you showed last night. I always envy 
you when I think of the splendid career of a senator." 

" The profession of mere Member of Parliament is shining 
and hollow, as the career of Tiemey and hundreds of others 
have shown. Pray do not be dissatisfied with your own 
career, my dear fellow. Army, Navy, Church, and Official 
life,— all that sort of thing is limited. Even the law, 
with all its prizes, has not the boundless horizon of the 
Counting-house. Stick by Dean Swift's advice, to make 
your fortune first and be a politician afterwards. One must 
not put the cart before the horse, as so many brilliant men 
have done. Y9U ought to be the happiest man under the 
sun." 

"K my love affairs prospered'," said Kalph; "but just 
as I had made up my mind to speak to my uncle and to 
show my balance sheef (for without the solid he would 
coine to no understanding), this prospective match of young 
Hitchcock comes up, and I need not say what chance I have 
with such broad acres and such a long rent-roll." 

"My dear fellow," said Leonard, "are you not under 
some illusion ? You have gained the gLrl's affections ; the 
old man suspects nothing and belongs to the higher finan- 
cial spheres. Best assured that, with his vanity and his 
splendid success as a speculator and capitalist, he scarcely 
thinks Charles Hitchcock a good enough son-in-law for 
him, and dreams of a coronet for his daughter." 

" He has fought rather shy of the Earl of Clanjamfray 
and of Lord Kobert LoUypop," said Kainham. 

" The peer is a ruined spendthrift," rejoined Leonard, 
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" who has tarnished an ancient and noble title, and Lolly- 
pop's capital consists of a handle to his name, which, as 
you know, any queer embryo of a joint-stock company can 
borrow on moderate terms to garnish a list of directors. K 
you are to have that girl, it is by a bold stroke, and not by 
showing your balance to the father. You need not fear 
Charles Hitchcock as a rival, he is done for. Do you know 
the truth?" 

''There is some mystery," said Eainham, "which I can- 
not fathom. I have seen Mary since the pic-nic, and I 
found she had a secret which embarrassed all our conver- 
sation. I am not without power over her, but it appears 
she had pledged herself by her word of honour not to 
speak of the matter to me." 

"Why," said Leonard, slightly lowering his voice, "there 
can be no doubt that Charles has committed the incon- 
ceivable folly of marrying Lillymore's mistress. I told 
you that I adored Charles's sister; and this clandestine 
marriage makes things unpleasant in one respect, but in 
another is favourable to me, as there can be no ^oubt of the 
marriage having been planned and facilitated by Lillymore, 
to get quit of his Italian beauty after he found himself dis- 
missed from Oakholt Place, into which he will never set 
foot as long as he lives. But you are rapt in a reverie and 
not listening to me." 

" Pardon me, I have not in the course of my life had 
so strange and so agreeable a surprise as your information 
that I have nothing to fear from young Hitchcock ; a crush- 
ing load seems to be removed from my heart. So success 
to both our projects." 
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" I certainly don't think you have anything to fear from 
Charles Hitchcock," said Leonard, as Kainham took his hat, 
and the interview terminated. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

LiLLYMOBE continued to keep up an epistolary corres- 
pondence with Clara, in which all sorts of good advice were 
given him, and more than one vague prospect held out that 
if he proved himself worthy of her their union was not im- 
possible in spite of any opposition. But, in the midst of 
these brighter prospects, the Damocles' sword was sus- 
pended by a hair over his head. The discovery of Charles's 
marriage with Carlotta, as a result of his manoeuvres, 
would be sure to be utterly fatal to him, and his pecuniary 
embarrassments were so considerable that he began to 
doubt if he could keep afloat until the matrimonial shore 
could be reached. Smirke was his principal creditor, and 
it was with some anxiety that he drove to Cavendish 
Square, where the speculator resided. 

Smirke's rooms were adorned with splendour, and works 
of art were visible in every comer. Smirke was more fa- 
miliar with the Share List than with Quattro Cento pic- 
tures, with the Graces of Maestro Georgios' pots, or the 
difficulties of Luca della Eobbia's clay biscuit. He fur- 
nished his house with works of art, as a rich Turk furnishes 
his house with wives — ^by the employment of his ears and 
not by the evidence of his own eyes. He listened to Mr. 
Christie's superlatives rising above each other like the 
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biddings of his auction-room, and knew that those whom 
he out-bid were real judges, and that he was safe in making 
his acquisitions if even at a long figure. He was too prudent 
to praise his own collections, and this prudence appeared 
modesty to his visitors. At last, hearing such various and 
circumstantial criticisms on the works thai formed his col- 
lection, he arrived at a safe familiarity with their merits 
and defects. He even began to rummage into transla- 
tions of Vasari and Lanzi, so that his tongue began to be 
loosened, and he talked glibly with people who knew 
nothing of art. Hence, in various circles, he was looked on 
as a " connoisseur " and a " dilettante " to his infinite satis- 
faction. K some ill-natured acute people thought him an 
arrant humbug, these too candid expressions were of course 
never heard at his own hospitable board. 

Lillymore was examining these productions, having 6m- 
nounced his name as a visitor, and was just thinking, if 
he had Smirke's home ajid fortune, what a much better 
use he would make of them than their present proprietor ; 
what feeds he would give to the smartest young men about 
town, and what balls to the great ladies and prettiest girls 
of the proper sets, and what a figure his parties would make 
in the dinner and soiree column of the " Mirror of Fashion ; " 
but his magnificent reverie was interrupted by hearing the 
heavy foot of Smirke on the stairs, and he awoke to the 
reality of embarrassment, dependence, and prospective lower 
depths of difficulty. 

Smirke was dry and somewhat grand, as kings, princes, 
and creditors have a right to be with subjects of humble 
degree and debtors of slow and doubtful pay. 
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" Well, Mr. Lilly more, it appears that, not content with 
mortgaging your property for a sum over and above its 
real value, you write me this document," said Smirke, 
holding up a note between finger and thumb. "Do you 
take me to be a sharp-set bill-discounter of the most vora- 
cious species? Do you suppose that I would soil myself 
with such rubbish as that?" 

Lillymore was certainly not flattered by the comparison, 
as it is as unpleasant for a smart man to be considered 
financially defunct, as for a politician or a man of letters to 
admit himself to be a dead lion. But a^ an empty sack 
cannot stand upright, it was difficult for such a man, under 
the fire of such an apostrophe, to assume the airs of Pay-on- 
demand sort of people. 

" My dear Sir," said he, blandly, " nothing in the world 
could be farther from my intention ; I beg a thousand par- 
dons. This is sincere, and not a manner of speaking. I 
have just come to town after an absence on the Continent, 
and have only* just seen a correspondence between our 
agents, and certainly had no idea that my property was 
mortgaged beyond its value. There appears to have 
been too much zeal on the part of my agent in making up 
the little rent-roll. These people are so sanguine, that 
what is improvable is too soon set down as improved and 
realized. I am really a bad man of business myself." 

"I see that," said Smirke, again lifting up the letter; 
"you offer me all sorts of unreasonable interest, as if I 
were a sixty per cent, bill-discoimter from the Minories, 
and not a gentleman." 

" Quite the contrary, my dear Sir. I wish to remain in 
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your hands and to be in your power, knowing that I have 
to do with an honourable man; so I knock under and 
apologize at once. The fact is, I am madly attached to a 
woman who has both means and expectations, but a small 
supply of the ready was requisite to carry out my views." 

" Nervus rerum" said Smirke, mollified, and apparently 
in better humour. "In love and in war nothing can be 
done without the requisite supplies. Now, Mr. Lillymorc, 
you will not be insincere with me. I am going to put a 
point-blank question to you, and I hope you will answer it 
sincerely." 

" Most certainly," said Lillymore, electrified by the men- 
tion of the desiderated nervus rerum. " I wish you to put 
me to the test in every possible way." 

"Except the financial way," said Smirke, with the self- 
satisfied chuckle of the creditor. " I am a blunt man, Mr. 
Lillymore, and go straight to the point." 

" lAnea recta hrevissimaj'^ said Lillymore ; " pray inform 
me in what way I can be of service to you." 

"Is it true," said Smirke, lowering his voice, "that Charles 
Hitchcock has made a clandestine marriage with that pretty 
woman who was under your protection ? " 

"Hush sh sh my dear Sir, walls have ears. 

If old Hitchcock were to know that, adieu to all hope of 
his daughter evei changing her name for mine. That 
would be utterly fatal, not only to my tender affection, but 
to any prospective advantages which would enable me to 
put my creditors in better himiour. Now you have my 
secret, and you see you have me bound hand and foot." 

" Then it is true," said Smirke, grown joUy and familiar. 
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and rather tickled with the idea, for there seemed no lack 
of a prospect of suitors for his daughter. 

" True," said Lillymore, " quite true ; but as yet a secret 
which it is to be hoped will be kept till I am out of the mess." 

" You have got that woman very cleverly off your hands," 
said Smirke ; " as the thing was related to me, quite in 
scientific style." 

" No, no," said Lillymore, annoyed at the truth coming 
out so unexpectedly. "No science in the world would 
make a man many a woman against his will. Charles ^vas 
desperately in love with her." 

" And you are now desperately in love with his sister's 
coupons," said Smirke, chuckling loudly, and making his 
arm-chair creak under his Falstaff frame, as his apoplectic 
eyes almost started out of his head. " This is not the first 
time that Silenus Smirke has found himself to be the father 
confessor of some of the j oiliest roues about town." 

" Why," said Lillymore, briskly, " I may have been rather 
fast, but if this marriage between Miss Hitchcock and 
myself could be brought to bear, my difficulties would be 
at an end. You, for instance, have great influence with 
Mr. Hitchcock, senior, as I understand." 

" You had all but made it up with the girl, as I heard," 
said Smirke. 

" Quite true," said Lillymore ; " she would have done 
anything I chose. The mamma also preferred me to the 
rival; but, unfortunately, the old gentleman seemed to have 
such doubts and prejudices." 

" Why," said Smirke, with a shrewd, dry grin, " that is 
a prevailing malady in a case of well-to-do fathers, in deal- 
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ing with smart young men of large liabilities and small 
expectations." 

" I don't mean to say that Leonard is not a clever man," 
said Lillymore, showing a philosophic indiflFerence to all 
taunts. " I hear he has been making a clever speech, 
although I found it to be deuced hard reading in the news- 
papers ; but he is no ladies'-man, and as dull as ditch-water." 

" Well, if I give you a lift," said Smirke, " you will take 
care to bear in mind how we stand in other respects. What 
favourable point can be urged for you at the present time ? " 

" Two annuities payable out of my estate" said Lillymore, 
" have recently fallen in. I have been tried in my aflFec- 
tions," added he, taking out his handkerchief ; but seeing 
an almost imperceptible smile on the broad rubicund visage 
of his interlocutor, he gently wiped his nostrils, and re- 
placed his handkerchief in his pocket again. 

"There is no reason that I should not say a word to 
Hitchcock," said Smirke, with a slightly grand inclination 
of the hand, that announced the intercourse terminated. 
'* Of course, you will keep your own secret of the marriage 
of the son." 

" If that fact leaks out and I don't carry through the 
marriage, I will be on my beam ends," said Lillymore, as 
he left the room. 

"Pretty scamp to marry an honest man's daughter," 
thought Smirke to himself when he was gone. 

"Artful dodger," thought Lillymore, as he descended 
the staircase. " He has the impudence to look on himself 
as a gentleman, and as something far above the level of a 
sixty per cent, bill-discounter — six and half-a-dozen." 

10 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

''Leonabd, I congratulate you on your speech in the House 
of Commons," said Mr. Hitchcock to the former, as he 
entered his library. " Success upon success ; unless I am 
very much mistaken, you are one of the rising yoimg men 
that party leaders cast their eyes upon as booked for place 
in Downing Street. Happy Leonard, I remember what I 
was at your age — all flowers and sunshine. But I never 
had an incident of stunning success such as you have had." 

" If the affairs of the heart went on so well as those of 
the head," said Leonard, " all this would have a double 
value ; but my affairs in a certain quarter will not prosper." 

" Leonard, how have you managed so badly ? I packed 
off Lillymore and made a clear stage for you. How, then, 
does it happen that, with all your opportunities, you are 
no more advanced ? Of course, I don't interfere, and think 
it best for you to make your own way. You know the 
proverb, ' Faint heart never won fair lady.' " 

"Prudence is sometimes the better part of valour, in 
love as well as in war," said Leonard. "There has been a 
heart wound in the case, such as I suppose must be left to 
cicatrize itself; hence my somewhat passive tactics, and 
feeling my way to avoid a fresh repulse." 

*' I wiD not interfere," said Mr. Hitchcock ; " but I have 
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made up my mind to liave no more of Lillymore. When 
the term is at an end you will then come down to Oakholt 
and resume country walks and drives." 

•A loud knock was heard at the door. Leonard rose to 
say he would see how the ladies were, and scarcely had 
he gone upstairs to the drawing-room suite, when the ser- 
vant announced Mr. Smirke, who rolled into the library with 
heavy step, creaking shoes, and a stream of perspiration 
descending each dark purple bloated cheek. He breathed 
heavily, and his large eyes gave an additional roll as he 
perceived Leonard ascending the stairs. 

Smirke did not enter brusquely upon the object of his 
visit, but, in the course of conversation, when the name of 
Lillymore came out naturally, Smirke did not let go the 
opportunity. 

"Lillymore," said Smirke, "has fallen on his feet I 
thought he was going to turn out a confounded bad boy ; 
but, hey presto, all on a sudden he dismisses his disorderly 
companions, and turns over a new leaf ; a couple of annui- 
tant drag-chains on his estate lapse by death, and now with 
a good income and steady habits he is no longer the same 
man he was." 

"I had no idea that such a change was come about," 
said Mr. Hitchcock. 

"Why, when a man falls desperately in love," said 
Smirke, " a complete revolution takes place in his mind." 

" I took him to be a complete heartless rake and roue," 
interrupted Mr. Hitchcock, with slight impatience. 

"Very true," said Smirke, proceeding coolly with his 
plan; "but he has sown his wild oats, and the better 
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harvest is coming on. He tells me tliat his only wish is to 
settle down to the quiet life of a country gentleman, and 
look after his property, which, it appears, is a very good 
one, but which has been mightily neglected by his steward. 
Nothing like residence in such cases, the eye of the master 
fattens the debtor's side of the cash book. Well, Hitchcock, 
you are <jertainly the man to keep a good property in order ; 
you strike the golden mean — neither screw nor squander. 
I recommend Lillymore to take you as a model ; he has a 
great respect for you." 

" I cannot say that the feeling is reciprocal." 

"In the affair of the heart you showed him the cold 
shoulder," said Smirke. " I imagine that it is his falling in 
love that has brought about the great change in him which 
has been reported to me from various quarters. Nothing 
can exceed the astonishment of his former jolly companions ; 
it is the story of Prince Hal and the Falstaff crew over 
again." 

" But I thought you would talk to me of other parties," 
said Mr. Hitchcock, wishing to give the go-by to the topic 
of Lillymore, roue or reformed, 

"You mean your son and heir, Charles, and my Mary," 
said Smirke, with a sudden movement that made his chair 
creak imder him. " You will find no obstacle to come from 
me," said he hastily, with an air of assurance assumed to con- 
ceal his embarrassment. " You have status, income, and all 
that can be desired, and my daughter will have every rap 
that I possess, as there is no chance of my marrying again. 
But let me finish one thing before I begin with the other. 
We are now on the footing of entire confidence : I have 
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yielded to Lillymore's wish that I should be his advocate 
with you ; he has made a clean breast to me, and analyzed 
critically every one of his youthful escapades." 

"Your taking up his case alters the matter," said Mr. 
Hitchcock. " I am sure you would not advise a connection 
that would be unsuitable to yourself as well as to me. You 
appear to have been more accurately informed than I have 
been about the change in LiUymore's manners. But there 
is another difficulty. Without any formal engagement, I 
have supported Leonard, as he seemed to suit me as a son- 
in-law, and I do not know how I could face him, as a man 
not only of honour, but of that strict delicacy which is 
incumbent on me." 

"Your daughter is attached to Lillymore, and detests 
Leonard. You are tenderly attached to your daughter, and 
you wish to place her in the arms of a man whom she 
detests." 

** That is rather an extreme view," said Mr. Hitchcock. 

"It is the only possible view, as two and two make 
four, and not three or five," pursued Smirke, insistingly. 
" Come, pronounce the word, and make two hearts happy." 

"Well," said Mr. Hitchcock, hesitatingly, "without 
absolutely deciding, I will reconsider the matter." 

" That is a wise resolution," said Smirke ; " with decision, 
that girl's happiness may be secured." 

It is unnecessary to quote the rest of this conversation in 
detail; suflSoe it to say that the new aspect under which 
Lillymore had been presented to Mr. Hitchcock by the 
shrewd, plausible speculator, — ^the absence of any suspicion 
of his son Charles's clandestine marriage, or doubt that he 
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would beoome th© son-in-law of Smirke, — ^and the absence 
of power to see in Smirke's conduct a vein of calculating 
egotism, made him listen to his advocacy in Lillymore's 
favour, which he would not have done for one moment if 
he had had the key to Smirke's move by a previous acquaint- 
ance with the pecuniary transactions of the debtor and 
creditor. 

Mr. Hitchcock felt a little queer and shamefaced when 
Leonard presented himself, after Smirke had taken his 
departure. 

'* My time has been weU employed," said Leonard, with 
•omething of a moderate amount of glee expressed in his 
eyes. " I seem to have made my peace with your lady, who 
praised a speech of mine and said all sorts of flattering 
things. She went into the other drawiag-room; and, finding 
myself alone with Miss Clara, I remembered you had said 
that ' Faint heart never won fair lady,' and was bold enough 
to declare my passion. She listened, I flattered myself, with 
evident pleasure ; and you know the proverb which says — 
that the woman who listens, and the fortress which parleys, 
are both on the eve of a surrender. She answered nothing 
particularly, but I read favourable dispositions in her looks, 
and I am in realiiy the happiest of men." 

Leonard, to his astonishment, did not read the qxpected 
congratulations in the eyes of the parent. 

" What has happened ? " thought he to himself, after he 
took his leave. ^Smirke, the rascally intriguer, must 
have said something, or have had some other project in 
view; or, perhaps, my fancy may be exaggerating th^ 
apparent luke-warmnees of papa Hitchcock." 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

*' Wsiij*," said Mrs. Hitchcock to her husband, as he entered 
the drawing-room, ** we have seen Mr. Leonard in quite % 
new light, exceedingly pleasant and amiable. We looked 
too much to the outside crust, which was rather uninviting, 
but the inside really stands criticism. . Just the reverse of 
Lillymore, whose outside was so nice, while the inside was 
gall and wormwood. I now see your estimate was the 
right one : there are in Leonard the two real foundations of 
a gentleman — ^high principles and thorough good-natui«. 
Now I can say that I appreciate the thoroughly sound 
judgment of the best of husbands." 

On this, Mrs. Hitchcock went forward to imprint an 
affectionate conjugal kiss upon her spouse. But Mr. Hitch- 
cock seemed more surprised than delighted with this proof 
of affection, and allowed himself to be embraced with rather 
a bad grace, grumbling out something about not relishing 
kissing during business hours. 

" Leonard gains immensely on being known," said Clara. 
''At first I thought there was something awkward and 
ridiculous in him. He is far from being smart, not to say 
distinguished; but, as mamma says, his thorough good 
nature, his high principle, and his great talents, as shown 
in such a speech as you read the other day " 
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" You both make the discovery just at the wrong time," 
said Mr. Hitchcock. 

" How at the wrong time ? " said Mrs. Hitchcock, impa- 
tiently. "Have you not half-a-dozen times taken me to 
task for not being more ready to appreciate Leonard and 
depreciate our exquisite Lillymore, as you called him ?" 

"Poor Lillymore had his faults," said Mr. Hitchcock, 
mildly ; " he has confessed them himself. But he has sown 
his wild oats and repented of all his follies. Many young 
men have done a multitude of foolish things in the heyday 
of youth, and then settled down to be the most estimable 
members of society." 

"Well," retorted Mrs. Hitchcock; "you are without 
exception one of the most imaccountable men I ever saw. 
You scouted that view of Lillymore when I expressed it. 
You are changeable as a weathercock, and utterly thought- 
less in a matter that ought to be of the greatest importance, 
the happiness and settlement for life of your daughter." 

" I was sure that Lillymore would turn out right at last," 
said Clara. " I was sure that seeds of early good ti-aining 
would bring forth good fruit sooner or later." 

" You give your parents the benefit of your experience," 
said Mrs. ffitchcook to her daughter, with some acrimony. 
" Much you know, truly, of the arts of man in this wicked 
town, and of their designs on young ladies with means or 
expectations. I do not think that Lillymore cared a button 
about you. I was, I confess, for a time under the influence 
of his plausible manners, but always with misgivings about 
his moral character. But after the revelations we had — 
after the film was taken off our eyes by undeniable facta— 
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I made up my mind on the subject of that gentleman, and 
nothing- will induce me to tolerate the idea of intercourse ; 
he acted with duplicity to me, and that settles the question 
as to his ever having a daughter of mine, with my will." 

''It seems," said Mr. Hitchcock, "that a favourable 
change has taken place in his pecuniary affairs ; two annui- 
ties have fallen in, and the property is said to be rapidly 
improving." 

" And so his character seems to be, when seen through 
your new spectacles," said Mrs. Hitchcock. 

"They say his place in the country is beautiful," said 
Clara; "how nice it would be to live for a few years in 
complete retirement." 

" You seem united to carry the point against me," said 
Mrs. Hitchcock to her daughter; "but what meant all 
those praises of Leonard after his departure half an hour 
ago?" 

" My praises of him were not insincere," said Clara. 

" But your heart and sympathy is with Lillymore ; that 
is how it is," said the father. 

Clara looked down, reddened, and then looked timidly at 
her mother and smiled through dropping tears. 

" Ah ! then the truth is unmistakeable," said Mr. Hitch- 
cock. 

" Pray tell me," said Mrs. Hitchcock, " what does all this 
mean ? Clara, my dear, you had better retire to the other 
room, to let your papa and me argue out this important 
question. Are you aware that I have repeatedly and 
pointedly cut Lillymore lately," added Mrs. Hitchcock, 
after Clara had left the room. 
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"Was that requisite?" said Mr. Hitchcock. "A man, 
or woman of the world never cuts any one pointedly. 
Besides, no cut on the face of the earth is irrevocable; 
some rencontre, in which there is a little civility, acting afl 
a court-plaister, is sufl&cient, and the wounded vanity is 
healed." 

" If Lillymore were a man of spirit," said Mrs. Hitchcock, 
" he would understand that a cut is a finisher." 

" Pooh ! Poor devil, I daresay he thinks only of Clara. 
The real truth is that Smirke wishes the connection for the 
family which his daughter is about to enter : he knows all 
the details of his pecuniary affairs, and if it were not a 
desirable match, of course he would not have pressed Lilly- 
more's suit ; and, to say the truth, I have half pushed the 
matter through." 

" Without consulting me," said Mrs. Hitchcock, evidently 
rather ruffled. 

" No, no, you completely mistake and misunderstand," 
said the husband ; " I am a constitutional ruler and not a 
despotic sultan. I consult my chambers, and, hang it, often 
get an unconstitutional address in the way of a curtain- 
lecture when I don't deserve it. I decide nothing without 
discussion." 

" That alters the case," said Mrs. Hitchcock, considerably 
mollified ; " then, what is to be done ?" 

" A dinner-party, including Lillymore," said Mr. Hitch- 
cock, sounding his way. 

'Tor what day?" 

" Wednesday." 

''Well, to show you how reasonable lam when I am 
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appealed to in the right way, I will prepare the invitations 
immediately." 

The footman, entering, announced the visit of Mr. Hitch- 
cock's solicitor, and the old gentleijaan descended to the 
library. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Me. Stokbs, solicitor, of Bedford Row, was so toothless 
that he spoke indistinctly ; the wrinkles and dimples on his 
aged countenance were innumerable ; he wore a bright, 
curly, juvenile wig, but, except this abortive attempt to 
deceive the general public as to his age, he was a man of 
the most indisputable veracity. 

" Stokes, happy to see you," said Mr. Hitchcock ; " but 
before we talk of the affair of the leases and other pecuniary 
matters, allow me to tell you that my little family affairs 
seem verging to a settlement." 

" I have an idea of a coming event," said Mr. Stokes, 
" and congratulate you ; you may well be proud of having 
such a son-in-law as Leonard, after having got rid of that 
scamp, Lill " 

'* Now, my dear Stokes," said Mr. Hitchcock, abruptly, 
without waiting for the end of the sentence, " have a little 
patience. Sweeping judgments are to be avoided; audi 
alteram jpartem is the basis of justice. I apprehend, from 
information I have received, that you are harsh in your 
judgment of that somewhat thoughtless young man ; and 
my good friend, you will pardon me if I express an opinion 
that you showed a slight prejudice against him on a former 
occasion." 
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" I await the new view of tlie case," said Mr. Stokes, 
with an air of bland incredulity. 

" I have just been saying to Mrs. Hitchcock that Lilly- 
more may have had his follies." 

" You draw it mild, as Mr. Pickwick says," rejoined 
Mr. Stokes. 

"Well, just hear me out. I was going to say that 
Lillymore, himself, is the last man to deny his follies. But 
he appears to have turned over a new leaf. You smile — 
but, hang it, if there is a man that you look up to, yourself, 
it is Smirke ; and Smirke, who has just been with me, has 
explained aU the matter." 

" As to my respecting Mr. Smirke, said Mr. Stokes, with 
some dignity, and slow emphatic elocution, "that requires 
an explanation. I entirely respect no man who is not 
punctual in the observance of all the decorum of society. 
Mr. Smirke is too latitudinarian for my taste ; he has asked 
you to his select parties, but you have not seen the very 
miscellaneous crew of low toadies that he has about him. 
The word respectability is relative. I mean that he is a 
man who fulfils punctually all pecuniary engagements ; 
that is to say, acting as a gentleman, as people say on the 
Stock Exchange, and acting as a man of business, as people 
say who are not in trade ; but everything that he says of 
Lillymore must be taken cum grano salts.*' 

" You surprise me," said Mr. Hitchcock ; " I thought 
him an upright, downright city man." 

" Not by any means," said Stokes ; " for he has made his 
fortune as a mere successful Stock Exchange gambler, and 
he has the somewhat easy morality of the class. Smirke is 
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the man to whom Lillymore's property is mortgaged, and, 
as I hear, greatly beyond its value, owing to scandalous 
puffs about minerals." 

" You don't mean to say that Smirke would deceive me," 
said Mr. Hitchcock. 

" Not tell you, perhaps, a gross falsehood," rejoined the 
solicitor; "but these bold speculators and determined 
money-makers are not very scrupulous about giving a 
colouring to a transaction that is different from reality." 

" My son's marriage with his daughter is almost an ar- 
ranged matter," said Mr. Hitchcock ; " it is impossible that 
he should wish a ruined man to be connected with his own 
daughter." 

"Allow me to say that Lillymore is a greater scamp 
than I ever pronounced him to be. Lillymore can be sold 
up by Smirke any day, and Smirke will scarcely cover 
himself. It is Miss Hitchcock's fortune that is to make 
accounts square : if she marries him with her fortune un- 
secured in the contract, she is ruined ; if the fortune is se- 
cured, she must keep her husband at some colony of genteel 
bankrupts on the other side of the herring-pond, for he will 
not have a rap to bless himself with." 

" On the road to ruin," said Mr. Hitchcock, with his 
brief illusion completely dispelled. 

" No longer on the road, but arrived," said Mr. Stokes ; 
" to prevent an actual crash, he has, in strict confidence and 
with a thousand injunctions of secrecy, asked for time until 
a wealthy marriage is secured him, and even the sharks of 
the lower depths of finance look on your daughter's fortune 
as about to fall into their maws." 
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" I wish they may get it," said Mr. Hitchcock. " Stokes, 
I can never repay you for your services. I had misgivings 
from the first about Smirke's story ; but he was so deucedly 
plausible — ^not to mention the approaching marriage with 
his daughter." 

Again a queer expression showed itself on the coun- 
tenance of Stokes, but he said nothing, and Mr. Hitchcock, 
asking to be excused for a moment, went into the drawing- 
room to Mrs. Hitchcock. 

" You must be surprised to see me so soon again," said 
the husband to the spouse ; " are the notes filled up ?" 

" Yes, here are some of them," said Mrs. Hitchcock. 

Mr. Hitchcock took up the first one addressed to Lilly- 
more, and, tearing it up, put the remains into the basket, 
saying, " Pardon my apparent vacillation, it is Leonard we 
must invite." 

" What does the man mean ? Why, my dear, what am 
I to think ; are you getting into your dotage ? " 

" Not just yet," said Mr. Hitchcock ; " I have only been 
doing a little business with Stokes, one of the 'most prac- 
tical and best informed solicitors in London. Lillymore is 
a scamp, and Smirke, his advocate, a scoundrel. Stokes's 
time is valuable, so I rejoin him ; but when he is gone, all 
will be explained." 

" It will need to be so," said Mrs. Hitchcock, evidently 
lost in embarrassment. 

Mr. Hitchcock rejoined the solicitor in the library, and 
said to the aged limb of the law, " Now here comes the rub. 
What is to be done in the matter of the marriage of my son 
with Miss Smirke ? This complicates the aflfair very much. 
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I could have no future pleasure in relations with Sniirke, 
whatever prospective advantages there might be for my 
son." 

<* The marriage will never take place," said Stokes^ with 
mildness. " It was in the spirit of the most pure and un- 
adulterated egotism that Smirke wished to cover his ad- 
vances to Lillymore by your daughter's fortune ; for he 
knew that your son had committed the imprudence of 
clandestinely marrying Lillymore's cast-off mistress^ and 
never could enjoy the fortime of his own daughter." 

" Merciful heavens 111" said Mr. Hitchcock, losing con- 
sciousness as Mrs. Hitchcock entered the room. His head 
fell back on the chair as his wife rushed forward, while 
Mr. Stokes, surprised at the sudden effect of his revelation, 
loudly rang the bell for the domestics. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

LiLLYMOUE was in high spirits at the intelligence which 
Smirke had given of the apparently favourable turn which 
his affairs with Clara were about to take. Those Hebrew 
financial supporters, or rather dead weights, whom he in- 
variably addressed as his dear friends, and whom he cha- 
racterized behind their backs as Arabs whose hands were 
against every man, were confidentially informed of his ap- 
proaching good fortune, so that the happy event became the 
public secret of the most select bill -discounting circles of 
the metropolis. 

" Veniy vidi, vici" was confidently adopted by Lillymore 
as the motto of the following day, when, with scrupulously 
refined simplicity of costume and neat fitting gloves of the 
hue newly in vogue, he drove to the residence of the 
Hitchcock family and saw unmistakeably Clara near the 
window. The door flew open : he asked for Mrs. and Miss 
Hitchcock, and was answered affirmatively ; but the man, 
as if correcting himself, said that he was not sure and he 
would see. 

Lillymore thought that the footman must have been a 
long time in discovering whether the ladies were at home, 
or that they must have been some time in making up their 
minds as to what the man should say. When the footman 

11 
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re-entered with the words, "Not at home," Lillymore felt a 
sinking at the heart, and the gilded castle in tlie air disap- 
peared in an instant. Utterly chapfallen, he regained his 
conveyance, and, having seated himself therein, thought it 
best to drive to Smirke*s to learn how matters stood. 

Smirke*s was not a quarter in which Lillymore was 
likely to recover his composure. Mr. Hitchcock, recovering 
from the blow produced by the intelligence which Mr. 
Stokes had given him, had conceived a violent indignation 
at the conduct of Smirke, and determined to give it a 
pointed expression. That morning he had driven to Ca- 
vendish Square and presented himself to the bold specu- 
lator, with deep ire written on his coimtenance. His salu- 
tations were laconic, and Smirke felt that the explosion 
was at hand. Open war had succeeded to abortive projects 
of alliance. 

"The information I bring," said Mr. Hitchcock, "de- 
mands some explanation. It is simply this : when you 
asked my daughter for Lillymore you were aware that that 
scoundrel had palmed off his cast-off mistress on my son as 
his wife, and that therefore no alliance could take place 
between the parties." 

"Palmed off," said Smirke, with somewhat simulated 
vivacity and self-assurance ; " why, dear me, your son is no 
chicken ; he is arrived at the years of discretion : and, like 
hundreds of other young men of means or expectations, 
scouted the idea of a marriage of convenience, and, having 
emancipated himself from the shackles of British domestic 
manners, and become a citizen of the Bohemian world, he 
chose to please himself, and not other people, in the choice 
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of a wife. I had no share in the young man's irretrievable 
escapade; and it was no business of mine to open your 
eyes when the thing was irrevocable." 

** You acted as if your daughter's marriage was to go on," 
said Mr. Hitchcock. 

" I knew nothing of your son's marriage when the affair 
of our children was first talked off," said Smirke, with the 
decision of veracity. 

*' But how am I to characterize your demeanour in the 
later stages ? " said Mr. Hitchcock. 

Smirke was puzzled, and, slowly thinking out his ideas, 
answered, "Lillymore is a gentlemanly man in manners 
and appearance ; he is of an old family ; he belonged to a 
stylish regiment ; he has lots of friends, and has cast off the 
lower and looser set of acquaintances ; he is fond of your 
daughter, and your daughter is fond of him. The only 
thing wanted was a little money to pay off old scores, and 
this marriage would have given him that, when he could 
make a fresh start with the world before him." 

" In short. Miss Hitchcock's fortune would be better in 
the pocket of Mr. Smirke, and my daughter would have 
your cancelled bonds in lieu of her fortune. I have now 
the key to your patronage of Lillymore. If the one mar- 
riage was forestalled because the father was blindfolded, 
the other marriage cannot go on, because his eyes have 
been opened. This disagreeable affair is now at an end. 
Mr. Smirke, I wish you good morning. I am not conscioufl 
of having in any manner acted with a want of delicacy to 
you or your daughter." 

" What can't be helped can't be helped," said Smirke. 
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" I oould give you back your philippic point for point, but 
where is the use ? Lillymore has drawn the blood of both of 
us ; your case is a hard one, no fieiult of mine, and therefore 
I overlook the injustice yoa have done me. I will take an 
early opportunity of paying my respects to Mrs. Hitchcock 
and ." 

*' She does not remain in town/' said Mr. Hitchcock, 
dryly, leaving the apartment with a short bow. 

When Lillymore entered, a short time afterwards, he 
found Smirke in none of the best of humours. The vainest 
of men had had his self-love deeply wounded, and Lilly- 
more had been the cause of it. When Lillymore's sidu- 
tations had been returned, with but little respect, he began 
to relate his morning's adventure. " I went," said he, " to 
Mr. Hitchcock's, thinking to renew relations and put mat- 
ters on the old footing, but the fates appoar to have been 
against me on this occasion. There is such a deuced un- 
certainty attending these girls that have cash ; they never 
know their own mind." 

"That is just what girls without cash say of men of 
means," responded Smirke. " I have just had old Hitch- 
cock here — ^gruff as a bear — all my soft sawdering of him 
in your favour of no use. You are in his black list and 
myself besides, and if I must be candid with you, you have 
made a pretty mess of it. Your plan is to go to Paris, or 
Italy, and pick up a widow." 

" A widow ! " said Lillymore, somewhat wincing under 
the suggestions of his creditor. " To remind me of the in- 
comparable virtues of the defunct spouse ; or, perhaps, I 
should catch a woman who looks on both sides of the 
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shilling, and locks up everything with settlements before- 
hand, so that nothing is come-at-able." 

" But you have just as good a chance," said Smirke, " of 
falling in with a good-natured creature who takes her pride 
in being devoted to a scamp of a husband, and who shuts 
her eyes to all his follies and peccadillos. This is no fancy 
sketch, and I believe that there are three times more of 
this sort than of the other. I don't like the idea of fore- 
closing your mortgage, and selling you up, as the phrase 
goes, if some arrangement can be made ; but you know 
that I cannot violate business principles to the detriment of 
what would be my daughter's fortune." 

" My affairs may take some favourable turn," said Lilly- 
more, with a brisk air, although he felt his heart to sink 
within him. 

" Prosperity attend you," said Smirke ; " if your property 
should come to the hammer, it is our mutual interest that it 
should enter the market under the most favourable circum- 
stances." 

On this Lillymore took his leave and proceeded home. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

LiLLYM0KE*8 realization of " rent, vidi, mci,'' seemed to 
encounter insurmountable obstacles, and the intelligence he 
received on arriving at his own house was not assuring. 
Frogg, his attendant, his echo, and the wearer of elegant 
ri/acciamenti of his cast-off clothes, was in sincere grief. 
Lillymore, contrary to general rule, was in reality a hero 
to his valet de chambre. Lillymore, the prodigal son, who 
did not look at both sides of the shilling, was a gentleman 
every inch of him, and a trump card in the game of do- 
mestic avidity. Lillymore might be slow to pay creditors, 
but, in the case of Frogg, wages, perquisites, and pickings, 
lay under his grasp without stint But Frogg had now a 
presentiment that the end of the golden age was at band : 
hitherto his master had been too great a man to investigate 
items of bills, but who knew how soon the sharp school of 
experience or adversity might rub up his arithmetic so 
as to make things unpleasant. 

*' Bad piece of noos, sir," said Frogg, as Lillymore entered, 
" Mr. Hawk has been here." 

" Already ! " said Lillymore. " Why, bless me, he is an 
hour too soon." I asked him to dine at a quarter past 
ieven." 

" He excused himself from dining ; he could not accep* 
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in consequence of this unpleasant business : he showed me 
the writs, and the men is in possession." 

" Good heavens 1 " said Lillymore, " to select the eve of 
a dinner-party to which he was himself invited." 

" 'Orridly ungentlemanly," said the valet ; " but he said 
no dinnering would catch him. 'Orridly ungentlemanly." 

Lillymore felt like Nap. at the Elysee Bourbon after the 
flight from Waterloo, he could no longer indulge in the 
shadow of an illusion. '^ Done up in every way," he said 
to himself, as he dressed for dinner and prepared to receive 
his guests, who were two persons to whom he would have 
felt no shame to show, Hawk had that bird of prey been 
visible at feeding- time, for both Immerfroh and Mr. Cataract 
were familiar with the habits of camivora. Curiosity and 
a turn for recreation predominated in them over human 
sympathy or moral repugnance. 

Jack Cataract, the last-named guest, had gained a repu- 
tation in his younger days by a variety of practical jokes, 
which magistrates and police had been shabby enough to 
designate as breaches of the peace, punishable by fine or 
imprisonment. But, in the course of time, breaking lamps, 
and ringing the bells of dormant and peaceful citizens, wa^ 
no longer amusing, or even practicable, with the increased 
vigilance of the protectors of the public peace. The volcano 
burnt itself out, and Cataract became not only a steady but 
even a stingy member of society. Cataract still allowed 
himself an occasional symposium; and, as the old war-horse 
pricks his ears at the sound of the trumpet, Cataract 
responded at once to the invitation of Lillymore, who re- 
ceived his guests with the best appearance of good humour 
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which he could command. As the dinner proceeded the 
host sought a factitious vivacity in the juice of the grape ; 
but the skeleton in the closet would now and then persist 
in opening the door and showing his hideous grinning 
head: Lillymore might try to look elsewhere, but there 
it was. 

The guests chatted away with a real and unflagging 
mirthful vivacity, which made Lillymore feel more acutely 
the reality of the spectre. The aged, but fresh Ldeutenant- 
colonel had his incorrigibly salacious anecdotes of people 
about town in 1815. All his acquaintances had heard him 
tell the same stories before ; but as they were laughable, 
although not reconcilable with good taste or strict decorum, 
loud hilarity was irresistible. He never could say enough 
of Carlton House and its hospitalities : the Prince was so 
princely, and a model to be looked up to ; the reviews were 
so splendid, and the women so handsome, that he could not 
help often reflecting on the superior comfort and enjoya- 
bUity of the England of post-chaises, hackney-coaches, jolly 
hunting and drinking parsons, high toryisni and high radi- 
calism, — the fiery orations of Burdett, and the side-splitting 
drolleries of Cobbett or Theodore Hook, — over the slow, 
dull, unamusing England of gas, railways, electric tele- 
graphs and steam-engine smoke. 

" Immerfroh," said Cataract, " you forget that you were 
then a much younger man. Long residence in India pours 
a tincture of ennui into the most vivid sources of enjoy- 
ment. You recollect what a bright youth of that period 
said — ^that if people live where the thermometer is at 
95 in the shade they soon feel as if they were on the 
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shady side of ninety-five. India takes the pith out of a 
man." 

" Who talks of taking the pif out of me," said Immer- 
froh ; "dere is an arm dat would still give a cross buttock 
to Cribb or Molyneaux." 

" Or present a bouquet to Mademoiselle Sautenair," said 
Cataract. 

*' Well, have you laugh at de old ladies' man : as de song 
says, * All dat is bright must fade.' " 

A deep sigh proceeded from the heart of Lillymore, who, 
utterly absorbed by his thoughts, allowed his manners for 
once to be at fault, and the symposium to pass like a phan- 
tasmagoria before his eyes. But the last phrase of the 
Lieutenant-Colonel went to the quick. "I beg pardon, 
gentlemen," said he, " for being such bad company to you 
to-day ; a little disappointment, to tell you the truth, has 
vexed me, and been too much for me." 

*' A young man of your age to allow any ting on eard to 
annoy you 1" said Immerfroh. *' Qotts tausend I When one 
woman played me false, I always took my revanche, and 
consoled myself wid anoder, and oft more charming, belle." 

** Well," said Lillymore, *' a woman has something to do 
with my dis€uster ; but the worst of the matter is, that a 
catastrophe is I am afraid most imminent. The servants 
have left the room, and I can now unburden myself. I 
have missed the girl I like, whose fortune would have 
repaired the gaps in my own ; and, pursued by a thousand 
relentless creditors, I must break up my little establish- 
ment, cut London, and retire to the Continent to econo- 
mise. That I don't rnind^ but the inevitable eclat, the 
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scandal, and to confess that one has had the worst of it in 
the battle of life, and must beat an ignominious retreat, is 
what galls me." 

" Ignominious 1 all gammon," said Immerfroh ; "dat sort 
of ting has happened to a great number of de very best men 
of our time ; you take a trip across de channel ; your agent 
makes pacta conventa wid de children of Israel ; you, a hand- 
some young man, find a French belle to console you for de 
loss of your cold, proud, English inamorata, or, better still, 
you make a marriage of convenience." 

" A widow ! " said Lillymore ; " everybody seems deter- 
mined to give me a widow's arms as a port of refuge." 

''Immerfroh is right," said the close-fisted, calculating 
Cataract, apprehensive of being called upon for a loan by 
the imprudent Lillymore. " A rich widow is the thing to 
set a man on his legs again ; the older and uglier the 
better ; it gives you a sort of right to monarchical rule 
at home. I am at this moment at my wit*s end for a few 
hundred pounds, but I don't intend to break my heart 
about it; when things look queer, something favourable 
starts up unexpectedly. So it will be with you, Lilly- 
more ; go to Paris, and a man of resources, such as you 
are, will find no difficulty in getting along." 

Lillymore felt that he had been in the wrong to make 
the avowal. Unluckily, he was in the crisis of defeat, and 
for the moment was without his usual cuirass of self-com- 
mand and conscious self-respect. The avowal of his finan- 
cial dilemma had created unpleasant apprehensions in the 
mind of Cataract of being appealed to, and he took his 
departure at the earliest hour which custom allowed. But 
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the catastrophe cedled forth all the sympathy of Immerfroh, 
who offered every service in his power, among which he 
could not include cash, since, had he even been so disposed, 
his narrow means could do nothing in the case of such large 
and loose expenditure as that of Lillymore. But he knew 
Paris well, and promised to give him introductions to all 
sorts of people. 

Lillymore ruefully shook him by the hand and said, 
" Deuced unlucky, Immerfroh : good soul, you would if you 
could, and I appreciate your warmth of heart ; but Jack 
Cataract, who could if he would do something, does not 
deserve the name of friend, after all his humbugging pro- 
fessions of friendship. A friend in need is a friend indeed^ 
and such is not Mr. Cataract." 

" Your confession was unlucky ; you remember de phrase, 
' people lend only to the rich.' " 

" Too true," said Lillymore, after a pause, as if awaking 
from a reverie. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Let us now, gentle reader, return to the temporary lodging 
of Charles, at Clapham, where the reality of love in a cottage 
was very far from corresponding with the poetical idea of 
that supposed blissful state. The mental irritation of Car- 
lotta had increased with her pregnancy; her existence 
seemed divided between monotony, languor, and self-re- 
proach. She mostly killed time by solitary preparation of 
linen for the little stranger. The neighbourhood set her 
down as a kept woman, and slighted her in various ways ; 
the butcher served her with excessively caricatured civility, 
but a joUy familiar wink of the eye and protrusion of the 
tongue took place when her back was turned. She had 
long sighed to be a married woman — ^to be within the pale, 
even if she could not efface the past, and here she was 
still in an exceptional position — a woman whom her hus- 
band could not name, still less present to his relations. 

On several occasions she had made up her mind to settle 
the question by a determined summons to her husband to 
make a public recognition. He did not respond to her 
vivacious irritability by resistance, but fell into a profound 
despondency, and regarded all as finally lost. Carlotta 
would then give way to a return of tenderness, and reproach 
herself for her impatience; the reconciliation was to be 
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eternal, but in a few days or weeks more the same scene 
was repeated with a slight variety of details. 

Charles was more miserable than Carlotta since he had 
clearly seen and acutely felt all the consequences of his 
irrevocable act, and more than once he repeated to himself 
the beautiful lines of Gilbert. 

" Au banquet de la vie imfortun^ convive," &c. 

After the intoxication came a splitting moral head-ache 
and throbbing heart-ache. Charles was — we need scarcely 
inform the reader — the reverse of a stoic ; he was a 
cockney of the upper ten thousand, who had enjoyed 
his heart's jollification without reference to conventional 
rules, and now that he was wide awake to the reality of his 
folly, the prospect of being looked upon with shyness by 
certain ladies of title or fortune in certain streets in the 
West-end of London, seemed little less dreadful than if the 
end of the world was at hand. To Charles, life beyond 
the pale of fashion seemed death : " vita sine modo mors,^^ 
if we may be allowed the parody. The image of Carlotta 
seemed in St. John's Wood and Berlin to have floated in a 
sea of light ; but the same Carlotta at Clapham, without the 
crimson Bengal fires, seemed the prosaic personage who, 
behind the scenes after the drop of the curtain, is a goddess 
no more, and who, exchanging the bespangled mantle for 
the duffled dreadnought cloak, despises the gilded goblet, 
and, with a pewter pot in hand, quaffs the foaming nectar 
of Messrs. Barclay jand Perkins. 

The moral torture of Charles arrived at its acme when 
he learned from his mother all the details of his father's 
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discovery of the marriage. Charles could not escape Car- 
lotta's arduous eyes ; she saw that something had occurred, 
and she must know the whole truth at once. 

*' My fiather has learned the fact of our marriage," said 
Charles, in profound distress. 

"Well, what then?" said Carlotta. "He must have 
learnt it sooner or later. It would have been better to 
have avowed it at once : but Some kind friend has saved 
you all the unpleasantness of having to make the revelation 
yourself, and you ought to thank your stars that the worst 
is past." 

"He swooned away when he heard the news," said 
Charles, himself rather bewildered. 

"The old fool," said Carlotta, whose self-love was 
piqued in the highest degree. " But why should you be cast 
down about it." 

" Why, on account of society," said the simple Charles, 
somewhat confounded by this sudden display of energy. 

" And you prefer the opinion of society to mine," said 
Carlotta, with irate countenance — "to the rights of your 
lawful wife. Many a better man has done much worse, 
and I will have my rights in spite of your father's teeth," 
she added, with increasing vehemence. 

" Dearest Carlotta," said Charles, " I beg you a thousand 
pardons, nobody will touch your rights. I was only ex- 
plaining " 



" ^Your own idea of your governor's ideas," said 

Carlotta ; " that aint mine, and that's flat." 

"Well, well, we wont quarrel about it," said Charles 
taking his hat and beating a rather ignominious retreat, on 
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some pretext, to keep out of the way until the storm was 
over. 

" If the grey mare aint the better horse in that couple, 
my name aint Jemimar," said the landlady, whose curious 
ear had been drawn to the key-hole by the loud objurga- 
tions that had resounded through the thin lath and plaster 
wall of the Clapham cottage. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

In the afternoon, Carlotta heard a loud knock at her door, 
and a voice asking for her. She recognised the voice of. 
Immerfroh, who was forthwith shown into the little parlour. 

Carlotta, between her interesting situation and her shabby 
lodging, was rather embarrassed by the visit, notwithstand- 
ing her curiosity to hear Immerfroh's news ; but, in five 
minutes, he poured out such eulogies of the air and situation 
of Clapham, and more particularly of the improved looks 
of Carlotta, that, although Carlotta's glass registered a dif- 
ferent conclusion, she was pleased to accept it as a contri- 
bution to the reciprocal good humour of the moment, and 
she did not fail to remember how she had always been 
amused by his perpetual flow of animal spirits. The grey, 
dull, leaden colour of human existence was apt to prevail 
with Carlotta as a rule, but Immerfroh often brought back 
for an evanescent hour or two its roseate or golden tints. 

Immerfroh had known of the marriage, and had had half 
mysterious and confidential communications with Lillymore 
about all his affairs, personal and pecuniary. But with 
regard to the mother of the youthful Charles, Immerfroh's 
professed and undisguised sybaritism had confined Mrs. 
Hitchcock's notice of him to cold recognitions, for which 
he never pardoned her ; and he, himself, in a great measure 
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insensible to the fall which Charles had suffered in the 
social scale, enjoyed (without suspecting himself of being 
ill-natured) the shock which Mrs. EEitchoock's pride would 
receive. He pardoned Mrs. Httohcock the less because he 
never doubted that his own position in sociely was excellent. 
His acquaintance comprised many of the most popular 
members of the Travellers', the United Service, and the 
Hindostanee Clubs ; and newly-enriched people, who stood 
in need of guests with some small handle to their names, 
were happy to have him on their visiting list, and thought 
that a breastful of military decorations was an elegant 
pendant to the new candelabra and centre-piece of their 
dinner tables. 

*'Well," said Lnmerfroh, "you managed Charles very 
nicely, and got de knot tied at last; you did dat very 
cleverly, and I congratulate jou." 

" You cannot say that I made love to Charles, or in- 
veigled him into the marriage," said Carlotta, with a slight 
vivacity. " J£ ever a woman was bent on being attached 
to a man it was myself to Lillymore. He first robbed me 
of my honour and then threw away my affections, although 
I would have died for him," added she, applying her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. 

"Certainly, I blamed Lillymore, and I told him so," 
said Immerfiroh, hastily, wishing to hurry over all passages 
of sentimentality and tenderness; a laughing Bacchante 
being more to the taste of the thoughtless Lieutenant- 
Colonel than a Magdalene in tears. 

''You always took my part," said Carlotta, "and 
wished to compel Lillymore to make me the only re- 

12 
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paration in his power. I will always remember you with 
gratitade/' 

** Poor dear charming Garlotta — ^I beg yoor pardon^ Mrs. 
Oharles Hitohoook — ^y es, de volatile Lillymore was mx worthy 
of your burning love, as Norma says, or sings, you know — 

' Qoal cor tradisti, 
Qual cor perdisti, 
Cnidel Bomano.' 

Believe me, you are much better as it has tamed out.'' 

«< Charles is a good creature," said Oarlotta ; ** but he has 
not yet had the courage to avow me, and that you must 
admit is rather disagreeable. He asked for time, but his 
marriage was sure to be known. How is a thing of that 
sort to be kept secret? I have had no communication 
with anybody about it, and have not set eyes upon cue 
of his people." 

" All the Hitchcock clique know of it," said Immer&oh ; 
" de ting could not have been kept a week longer, and must 
have oozed out without tapping. You will soon get over 
de old gentleman, who is a trump ; but de mudder is a 
proud, queer woman, and I say serve her right for her am- 
bition to get some great match for her son. De religious 
woman of vanity and fashion, or, if you will, de vain» 
£»shionable woman who sets up for being religious, is my 
horror ; as if de serving of Qott and Mammon, which is 
forbidden to man, was allowed to woman. Ach Ueber 
Himmel ; noding of de sort." 

The postman's double knock was heard at the door, and 
the maid brought in a short note £rom Mr. Hitchcock's 
solicitor, informing her that her maniage had come to the 
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knowledge of Mr. HitcliGock, and that, haying taken place 
without his knowledge and consent, his daughter>in-law 
had no claims on him ; but that his son's situation having 
come to his knowledge, he would make him a provisional 
allowance, sufficient for his running expenses, but that a 
residence of several years on the Continent was advisable. 

" This is all I want," said Carlotta, with great satisfiadion, 
showing the letter to Lnmerfroh, who read it through. 

'' I tell you," said Immerfroh, ** dat de old man is a good 
soul, but tank your stars that you are not to make de ac<> 
quaintance of your moder-in-law." 

So saying, Tmmerfroh took his departure, leaving Carlotta 
in much better humour than when he entered. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The discovery of Charles's marriage was most mortifying 
to Mrs. Hitchoook. The husband made up his mind to en- 
dure philosophically what coidd not be cured ; not so Mrs. 
Hitchcock, who wept for her lost child and would not be 
comforted, for the very sight of Carlotta would have in- 
spired her with horror. The first dispelling of the illusion 
of her happiness was the sharpest lesson she had had in 
life. Everything had previously gone well with her; 
she liad floated with fair wind and tide, and all of a sudden 
she canjo bump upon a sunken rock. That the thing had 
been known in town was clear ; it had made scandal, and 
Mrs. Hitchcock, alive to every shade of mien, had read a 
subdued smile of malignity in the countenance of the 
odious Mrs. Blackwell, whom she had seen in the Park 
exchange significant looks with her daughter's sly Italian- 
Swiss finishing-governess Miss Veleno. 

Mrs. Hitchcock's few grey hairs had been hitherto kept 
in due subordination, but now her whole head verged to 
whiteness. The box of Persian dye was left untouched, 
and she at length frankly accepted the part of hoary matron, 
her very soul seemed steeped in gall and wormwood ; her 
self-love had received an irrecoverable rebuflf, and Vanity 
Fair, with its spectacles, sights, and scenes, was now the 
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object of temporary indifference, almost approaching disgust. 
All her illusions as to Lillymore having being dispelled, her 
partizanship of Leonard became more and more decided, 
and she painted Lillymore in the blackest colours to her 
daughter. 

" The crash has been the most scandalous in my recollec- 
tion," said Mrs. Hitchcock. " Every season we hear of somfe 
man of fortune who becomes the talk of the town by the 
manner in which he breaks down ; some men get pity if 
their fall has been from unforeseen events, — sheer good- 
nature, or plunder of servants or toadies, but that is not the 
case with Lillymore, who goes down into obscurity after a 
short period of the splendour of a spurious beau and false 
man of feushion — as a mere blackleg and seducer." 

"My dearest mamma," said Clara, "are you not in 
the opposite extreme ? You did not think him a spurious 
beau and false man of fa^ihion when he was upon our 
visiting list ; on the contrary, you thought him most dis- 
tinguished." 

" Allow me, my dear girl, to give you the benefit of my 
experience; there can be no real distinction when the 
morality is hollow — a professional black-leg ! " 

" Oh dear, no, my dear mamma I Fair play is a jewel ! 
when there are serious faults to condemn. He has told me 
his history over and over again ; he was as a very young 
man much cheated at play, and much fleeced until he 
became more prudent." 

" Yes, he thought to win back by knavery the cash he 
lost by folly, but his second campaign was as unlucky as 
his first, and more discreditable ; in the first he was plucked, 
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in the Eecond he was haffled in all his schemes to plnd^ 
Your papa has now all the details of his conduct^ a cata- 
logue of horrors. Then, what associates! Foremost of 
whom is that disreputable Ck>lonel Immerfiroh, whom the 
bishop of Hurzyjaggerabad almost persoually rebuked from 
the pulpit in India for his nautdi orgies ; and who, hoary 
sinner, is more graceless and godless than erer, for he has 
no longer youth to plead as his excuse. Anoldspark about 
town, who may be at any moment called to the tribunal ci 
the other world, is one of the most awful and melandioly 
spectacles that can shock the eyes of a Christian." 

''I am not defending the faults of Lillymore,'* said 
Clara ; '* but if Lnmerfroh is such a monster of iniqmly, 
how is it that papa is always bringing in some droll 
anecdote of him, saying he is so good-natured and so 
generally popular." 

" My dearest girl, you do not know London ; and Heaven 
forbid you ever should, until you have double your present 
age, and ten times your experience. Men tolerate among 
each other, for their amusement and hilarity, people they 
would not know in closer family relation. People laugh 
more at him than with him, for association with such a 
wretch as Lnmerfroh stamps a man for life as wanting in 
respectability. As for Lillymore, he is known as a seducer 
of poor women to satisfy his base passions." 

" But he is very handsome and attractive," said Clara ; 
'' and I have heard him say that he could not bear women 
who with round-about ways made love to him. He has 
confessed himself to me in moments of intimacy." 

''Grood Heavens! my dear, I hope not. Such things 
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would not be for your ears ; he would paint himself with 
art to make himself appeeor the adored of half the women 
he had seen^ in order to magnify your apparent conquest of 
him." 

'< Beally, you do my intelligence injustice/' said Clara. 
'' I am not a girl in my first season." 

" Well, my dear, if you are arrived at such a period of 
maturity/' said Mrs. Hitchcock, with emphasis, *' and if yon 
have got a ripe judgment and choose to forget the senti- 
mental side of this question, let me nevertheless ask you 
if this match were to go .on in spite of your parents, how 
you suppose you would subsist ? " 

« We arranged all that>" said Clara to her astonished 
mamma ; '' we woidd live with the greatest economy until 
Lillymore's debts were paid, and we would settle in one of 
those dean, airy towns in Belgium or Germany, where 
society is sufficiently good, and a small establishment 
inexpensive." 

^' So you have nicely arranged all that without consulting 
me in the matter. But I must dispel your illusions ; the 
man is sold up in every way, and if you are to be his com* 
panion for life, you willy as many unlucky women have done 
who have chained themselves for life to a reprobate, see 
him settled in one of those clean, airy establishments called 
debtor's gaols. With Leonard for your husband how dif- 
ferent your fate would be ! He is talented and respected ; 
his probiiy and energy alone will carry him through, to say 
nothing of his expectations ; his family is, moreover, unex- 
ceptionable. Have you not made up your mind on the 
merits of the two ? " 
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«'Hy mind, perhaps, yes;" said Clara, **hat my 



A tear dropped as Claia drew her handkerchief, and a 
visitor was announoed. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

This visitor was Mrs. Pipkins, who entered majestically 
with rustling robes and appendages ; but as Clara did not 
feel inclined to show her emotion to her talkative and un- 
sjrmpathetic visitor, she took the earliest opportunity of 
withdrawing to another part of the suite of rooms. There 
was no sympathy between Mrs. Pipkins and Lillymore, 
for he had some years ago slighted her parties and her 
superfine pretensions, which she had never forgiven ; and 
now that she knew that the match between him and Clara 
was entirely given up, she joined with Mrs. Hitchcock in 
moralizing on the decline and fall of the smart man. 

"You know, my dear Mrs. Hitchcock, I was by the 
merest chance in the world a spectator of the catastrophe 
which wound up his career ; for you have no doubt heard 
that he is in jail for debt." 

"What an escape my daughter has made," said Mrs. 
Hitchcock, turning up the whites of her eyes. " If my 
daughter knew all, she would be thankfid to a superintend- 
ing Providence ; but I interrupted you as you were about to 
tell me all the detidls." 

" Well, you know my little foible for bric^bracology." 

" For what?" said Mrs. Hitchcock. 

" Dear me, you catch me tripping ; that is a little Gkdli- 
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dsm. I mean marqueterie, old porcelain, ornamented fnr- 
niture, and all that sort of thing ; hence my excorsionfl into 
Soho, a r^on that is almost unknown to yon." 

''Not*at all/' said Mrs. Hitchcock; ''I have driven to 
Messrs. Sarscenet's, the great haberdashers, fifty times." 

" Well, you know it," said Mrs. Pipkins ; " one of the 
most curious districts in London, and famous for pawn- 
brokers and political emigrants. I like to poke about the 
quarter — ^Louis Quinze cabinets and brigand-looking repub- 
licans all jumbled together. Soho is French eighteenth 
century — ^for Eococo and the Phrygian cap almost touch 
each other." 

*' Well," said Mrs. Hitchcock, <' I am not so minute an 
observer as you are. The population seems to me to be 
squalid British and shabby-genteel Continental." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Pipkins; ''when a European revolution 
occurs there is a glut and fall in price of jewellery, but 
second-floor lodgings and garret rooms rise in prioe from 
the influx of shipwrecked politicians. Do you know that 
when a provincial John Bull penetrates into the interior of 
Soho, it is necessary to tcike an interpreter with him who 
can speak French, Italian, and German." 

** An interpreter is sometimes needed without going into 
Soho," said Mrs. Hitchcock, with a demure smile on her 
countenance. 

" My little polyglot foible," said Mrs. Pipkins. " Well, 
you know everybody has some little failing, and that might 
be one of mine. But to go on with my story. I was just 
blocked up in my carriage by a dead lock of carts and cabs 
ahead, when on my way to see some marqueterie. Just 
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opposite to me was a French charontier, and there a onrions 
scene presented itself, of which I had a glimpse at my ease^ 
as the blind happened to be down. There were two 
showy-looking females in the shop, making purchases. 
Immerfroh and Lillymore were at the window, and on the 
other side of my carriage were two rough-looking men, 
whom I found out by their conversation to be sheriff's 
officers: they were eyeing Lillymore, and talked of its 
being a good joke to grab him when seated at a recherchS 
luncheon." 

" You interest me," said Mrs. Hitchcock ; " pray go on." 

'' Well, I must tell you that Immer£roh dud Lillymore 
were also having their chit-chat, and that as I was a 
listener malgre moi, nobody can accuse me of eaves* 
dropping." 

^'Lillymore, was, I dare say," said Mrs. Hitchcock, 
" quite unconscious of the vicinity of danger." 

*^ No more than Don Juan at the b^inning of supper," 
said Mrs. Pipkins. '* I remember that Lnmerfroh said how 
pleasant it was to have a little artistic society, which 
remark made me look into the shop, and I recognized 
the two danseuses Sautenair and Yolauvent. Lillymore 
remarked that the two charming creatures were rather 
long in making their purchases, but they had danced 
with extraordinary vivacity, and that nature must be 
adequately restauie^. Lnmerfroh had the good sense to 
reproach Lillymore with throwing away his money when 
he had none to spare; but the infatuated Lillymore said 
with a laugh, ' Lnmerfroh turned samt I by Jingo, the world 
must be out of joint.' " 
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** A shockingly graceless and godless crew," said Mrs. 
Hitchcock. 

^ Welly" said Mrs. Pipkins, <' just at that moment out 
came Madamoiselle Sautenair, with her mincing step, beaa- 
tifal black eyes, and deadly pale rouged cheeks, with her 
companion, Mademoiselle Yolauyent." • 

''What, the lovely sylph whom the foolish yonng 
men nsed to admire so immensely?" said Mis. Hitch- 
cock. 

" You forget that that was fifteen years ago," said Mrs. 
Pipkins. " She will certainly not stand the day-light at 
present ; very much fanee, slightly pock-pitted, and with a 
yellowish green complexion. * Eh bien voUk notre dejeikier 
commande ; aujourd'hui liberte et point de repetition,' said 
Mademoiselle Sautenair; to which Immerfroh answered 
with a wretched pun in his Grerman French, *Au lieu 
de sauter, vous ferez sauter les pouchons.' The eye 
of the sylph fell now upon my carriage, which was 
blocked up. 'Lit de mort,' said she, addressing Lilly- 
more, * voUk des bourgeois de la haute volee mis en 
demeure par de mechantes charrettes.' On this Inmier- 
froh whispered something to Lillymore, who edged away, 
taking a sly and rather quizzical view of my equipage, 
in which the drawn curtains rather baffled his curiosiiy; 
but I fancy that Immerfroh must have recognized my 
conveyance, and told Lillymore of it. Just at that moment 
one of the cut-throat looking men that were on the other 
side of the carriage came gently up to him, tapped hm 
on the shoulder, and, touching his hat, whispered something 
in his ear. Lillymore's quizzical curiosity vanished in an 
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instant, and lie became as pale as death. He told the 
sylphides that a severe headache wonld prevent him from 
breakfasting with them. This was received with laughter 
and incredulity by the choregrapbio nymphs, who began to 
persuade him that oysters, Ghablis, galentine, and troffles, 
and the decoctions of Veuve Cliquot, were the very best 
medicines for a man out of sorts. But all would not do ; 
the Don Juan was in the grasp of the marble statue, and 
all was confusion in the group when the thing was ex- 
plained. Just afterwards the blockade ceased, and my car- 
riage moved on." 

''A fit catastrophe for such a hero," said Mrs. Hitch- 
cock ; " whatever faidts I have made in life, I saw through 
him in time." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Pipkins, " la jeunesse savait si la 
vieilliesse pouvait, — there is nothing new under the sun ; it 
is the Eake's Progress and the Spendthrift's Doom, with 
modem scenery, dresses, and decorations. Fashions are 
changed since Hogarth's time, but the drama and the 
catastrophe are always similar." 

Mrs. Pipkins rose to go, after a quarter of an hour's con- 
versation, in which she told Mrs. Hitchcock of her inten- 
tion, when the^season was over, to try the new fashionable 
baths of Sauerbrunn, on which she pronounced the most ex- 
travagant eulogies, — ^the said baths being particularly 
recommendable, as the mass of cockney families had not yet 
found them out. 

When the echo of Mrs. Pipkins' rustling robes had died 
away, Mrs. Hitchcock went into the boudoir to Clara, and 
related not only the circumstances of the secret marriage of 
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her brother, bat the additional infonnation given by Mis. 
Pipkins, of Lillymore's catastrophe. 

Clara said nothiog, — she heard aU with pain and aston- 
ishment; she reasoned no more with her mother, hut 
shutting herself up in her room, spent the following days 
in the solitary indulgence of poignant disappointment, 
which, by the advice of Mr. Hitchcock, her mii^mnr^y. did 
not disturb or interfere with. 

''Heart's disease, like other fevers, must go through 
their crisis/' said the somewhat philosophical head of the 
family. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

If tihe proverb, " the absent are in the wrong,*' is true of 
those who are in the right, it is still more tme of those 
that are really in the wrong. Leonard was aware of how 
matters stood between Clara and Lillymore. The breaks 
down of the latter was known to all the town, and the 
field was at length open. Leonard did not say a word 
of love, but he was an assiduous visitor at Hill Street, and 
and as Lillymore faded from the mind of Clara, the solid 
^d respectable qualities of Leonard grew upon her. It was 
certainly some time before the Lillymore illusion was dis- 
pelled. His person was visibly present to her day and night; 
but then began intervals of forgetfulness, and the image re« 
curred less and. less frequently; but from respect for 
Leonard, to attachment to him, there was a considerable 
interval, in spite of the most favourable opportunities for 
cultivating his acquaintance. 

When Lillymore, the admired of women, paid court to 
her, her vaniiy was flattered as much as her heart was 
captivated; but when Leonard was in her vicinity it 
was something more akin to the strong respect for a 
favourite clergyman, and something much more grave and 
subdued than the delightful halo or illusion that formerly 
seemed to surround Lillymore. But dark facts as to her 
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former lover peeped out from time to time, to show the 
mirrow escape she had made ; his image was no longer a 
spell upon her. Leonard appeared as her guardian angel, 
and she began to reflect on the deep pain which she would 
give the worthy soul, were she to give him a second refusal. 
So the London season ended ; and socieiy, which exercises 
an espionage in everything, to satisfy its own cariosity and 
its turn for amusement and malignity, set down the match 
as a settled matter. 

It had been agreed that they should spend a few weeks 
at the baths of Sauerbrunn together, and this suited Mr. and 
Mrs. Hitchcock, who had to visit some friends in Germany. 
Business called Leonard to Paris, and Sauerbnum was 
to be the place of rendezvous whence they were to return 
to England together. 

Banerbrunn was a generation ago a sequestered village, 
where it is recorded that an English traveller, asking for a 
cup of tea, was referred by the landlord of the inn to 
the apothecary, who picking out various mysterious packets 
of medicinal aspect and flavour, furnished the so-called tea. 
But, after breeikfeust, the English traveller returned with 
wry face, asking if he had been poisoned, and the patriotic 
German declared with indignation, that the native tea from 
the surrounding mountains had sudorific and aperient 
qualities far superior to anything in the pflanzenreich 
of China. "I see the perspiration on your brow be- 
ginning already," said the apothecary, "and the aperient 
qualities will not fail to show themselves." 

Times are now altered with the beautiful village, where 
English comforts and French luxi^ies abound. A mineral 
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spring was discovered, and Ban^brunn became Sauer- 
brunn. " Heri solittido bodie vicus, eras civitas." It was 
formerly landlicb and sittlich, but it bas now become very 
townisb, and very unsittlicb. "A bank," where Trente-et- 
quarante, avec un refait d'lm quart, etc., eto.»is in full 
operation, vies with the mineral properties of the waters in 
cleaning out the valetudinarian travellers who have more 
cash than prudence. 

Leonard arrived first at Sauerbrunn, and on his way 
to the pump-room met Smirke. Smirke was no favourite 
of Leonard, but public business had lately brought thiem 
together. Leonard found Miss Smirke to be very pretty, 
although his heart was engaged elsewhere, and prome- 
nades were made in the woods during the few days that 
intervened before the arrival of the Hitchcocks. If Smirke 
did not appreciate the moral side of Leonard, he knew 
that the vast property to which he had succeeded on • the 
death of his uncle a few weeks before, was even larger 
than what had been expected. 

It was with considerable satisfaction that Smirke saw 
the attentions of Leonard to his daughter. During these 
walks he managed to find somebody to speak to, so that 
the juniors might pursue their trains of conversation un- 
disturbed. He saw with satisfaction, at a short distance, 
the pleasant smile and continued flow of conversation of 
Leonard, and the charming eyes of Mary more charming 
from internal pleasure than usual. But he was ignorant 
that Leonard was not pleading bis own cause, but enlarg- 
ing on the merits of Ealph Rainham, to a most willing 
hearer, when out of ear-shpt of the calculating parent. 

13 
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The arrival of the HUchcockB was as disagreeable to, as 
unexpected by, Smirke, to whom Leonard bad said notbing 
of their expected arrival, knowing that Smirke and Mr. 
Hitchcock, senior, were not on good terms. 

The salutations of Leonard were as polite as usual ; but 
the Hitchcocks kept aloof, and this in a manner reduced 
Leonard's relations to the Smirke's to those of unavoidable 
courtesy at a time when Smirke saw that Leonard's conver* 
sations and promenades ¥rith his dau^ter niigbt have 
ripened into attachment. 

The Earl of Clanjamfray followed Hiss Smirke eveiy 
where, and said Leonard's marriage ¥rith Clara was a 
settled matter. Nothing was to be said against the anti- 
quity of the Earl's flEunily, and the polish of his manners ; 
but the force of circumstances had compelled him to capi- 
talize his estate, through the agency of ike Encumbered 
Estates Court Smirke had no objection to a peer as a son- 
in-law, but he had to one in the position of the earl. lieonard 
had the acres and the capital He had inherited a peer's 
income, and was on the high road to earn a peer's title 
by his natural and acquired capacity. Clanjamfray in- 
herited a peerage, but the title which he had fully earned, 
if the truth must be confessed, was " Chevalier d 'industrie." 

The arrival of the Hitchcocks, and the delight of Leonard 
in the uninterrupted sight of Clara, did not square with 
Smirke's plans; the presence of Lillymore at Sauerbrunn 
therefore struck him as the likeliest way to absorb Clara. 
From Mrs. Hitchcock, senior, nothing was to be boped for 
Lillymore ; the latent affection of Clara herseK was to be 
once more put to the proof by the tortuous speculator. 
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Lillymore was by this time in pisocess of being white- 
washed, and just after he was out of custody he received 
a note &om Smirke, through Lillymore's London agent, 
which ran as follows :-r— 

"Come to Sauerbrunn immediately. Your charmer is 
here ; it is possible that all may still go well. I enclose a 
draft for fifty pounds. Take care to arrive at night, put 
up at the Golden Lamb, and come to me immediately, 
and avoid being seen until we consult on our affairs." 

This was signed by Smirke, and Lillymore nervously 
crumpled the paper, with joy in his souL There was the 
name of the banker in print, and that of Smirke in the 
well-known hand. " The life-boat has hove in sight when 
all seemed lost," said Lillymore to himself, as he prepared 
to go to Sauerbrunn. 

Lillymore arrived at night at Sauerbrunn and went, 
straight to Smirke's hotel, where he found the father of 
Mary, in dressing-gown and slippers, extended at fiill 
length on a gimcrack, elegantly-modelled 80&, which 
creaked with his weight ; with showy and flimsy furniture 
filling up the rest of a large sitting-room. 

Li spite of the recumbent position, from which he did not 
move, Smirke received Lillymore with apparent cordiality, 
and Lillymore reciprocated with the readiness of a pliant 
man who has something to gain from a fellow-mortal who 
is wealthier than himself. Lillymore had, often, unphilo- 
sophic bursts of internal anger produced by the conscious 
impotence of poveriy, to which he had reduced himself by 
his imprudence; and in his inmost heart he loathed the 
presumption, the caustic hauteuT; or the insincere patroniz- 
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ing kindness of the speculator. But so much dirt must be 
eaten in this weary world, that these little indigestionfl were 
endured without a wry face, so that Smirke thought tiiat he 
saw before him the poor devil who was his mofit obedient 
and very humble servant. 

"Well, .Lillymore, my dear boy, how wa^ the world 
with you ; I have not seen you for an age — ^been to Paris- 
amusing place — lots of fun, but those long-winded five-act 
operas have killed the ballet, and the restaurants have all 
gone off— enormously dear, and no better, and not so good, 
as one's own London club. But to come to the important 
point, I am happy to see you — ^received my letter all right ; 
your charmer is still at this watering-place." 

" Poor dear, foolish thing," said Lillymore ; " led astray 
by her parents, she has as good as cut me. A deuced shame, 
after the terms we were upon, and the hopes she held out 
to me." 

" I suppose," said Smirke, smiling, " you will think it a 
very meritorious act to put her in the right road, and requite 
the old gentleman." 

"I believe," said Lillymore, with a significant look 
towards Smirke, ''that we have both small scores to be 
wiped off by that party ; you told me how overbearing he 
had been to you." 

" If the girl is really attached to you," said Smirke, " this 
is a place favourable for your operations — a watering-place, 
woods, walks, etc. ; and, let me add for the essential part, 
that not fjEir off, at a short distance down the North Eastem 
Kailway, is a small duodecimo principality, which is a sort 
of German Gretna Green. You arrive in a special train-^ 
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proclamation, marriage, registry, et cetera, all done in rapid 
business-like style ; the lover's hope, the growling old Bar- 
tolo's despair. Fees are rather high, as they ever ought to 
be when Cupid is in difficulties, but that does not signify. 
But how do you really stand with the girl yourself, give 
me a practical answer to that question." 

" I can never believe," said Lillymore, " that my influence 
is gone, if there is any sphere to exercise it in. Let me 
have two, or at least one, undisturbed tete-ii-tdte, and I 
pledge myself to make the dear, foolish thing do whatever 
I like." 

**The point is not to show yourself in the daytime," re- 
joined Smirke^ ''lest old Hitchcock should see you; and 
come to me only at night, or communicate to me by letter." 
, All this was most satisfactory to Lillymore, who praised 
the kincbiess and friendship of Smirke, and promised to aid 
in his benevolent designs towards the Hitchcock family* 
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CHAPTER XXX ViL 

Maby SMIBK1& had written circmnstaiitially to T^twIiiwi^ 
with whom she was in private correspondence, e v er y tfiing 
that had happened since her arriyal at San^rbmnn, and the 
evident wish of her &ther that Leonard should show her 
iattentions and that she should receive them. She added 
that Leonard had pleaded Rainham's canse to her, but ihai 
he had declined to broach the matter to her j^areiit. The 
perusal of this letter gave Bainham an irresistible desire to 
make the best of his way to Sauerbmnn, where lie arrived 
at this period, and his first point was a visit to lieonard. 

<*The short road and the straight one/' said Leonard, 
after Eainham had got through his preliminaries, ** is first 
of all to see whether Smirke may be induced to give his 
consent ; a point on which I have my doubts." 

" And in which I participate," said Ralph. <« He under- 
values me as the son of a sister who married below her rank 
in life. To be candid, not only is uncle Smirke a proud 
man, but I doubt if his heart is in the right place. He 
could have given me a lift in my early struggles, but he 
was cold as marble, and told me that assistance was fatal to 
a beginner, and that I must fight my way as others have 
done. Once in difficulties I implored him to lend me a 
few hundreds, but he drily advised me to call my creditors 
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together, and, as my acooimt-books could plead for my pru* 
dence and int^rity, I should rise from the difficulty like 
the Phoenix out of the ashes. I believe that nothing less 
than a coronet or a large rent-roll, such as tibiat of Hitchcock, 
would satisfy his ambition." 

"I wish you success," said Leonard, "and will keep 
your secret, but cannot meddle in the matter, as I must not 
mete out to Smirke the measure 1 should not like meted 
out to myself. I will not break my heart if I see Smirke 
fall into a trap of his own making for other people, but I 
must not push him in." 

" You are enigmatical," said Bainham. 

" You will see in a few days what I mean," answered 
Leonard. ** The Smirkes live in the first floor at the Hirsd^ 
their sitting-room is No. 33, the rest you must manage 
yourself." 

Bainham did not persevere with his curiosity, and, leav- 
ing Leonard, his first measure was to get hold of a sharp 
laquais de place. I^ate at night he entered on the occu- 
pancy of rooms at the Hirsch, and on the following day 
confined himself to his room, in order to avoid being seen 
by Smirke in the corridors. But scarcely was he a couple 
of days in the hotel when the laquaia de place gave him 
all the porter's and waiter's gossip of the millionaire, 
'^ Schmurke" and his daughter, as well as of the two lords 
who showed her daily attentions ; and how the young lady 
was rather amused with their efforts to out-manoeuvre each 
other, and rather evaded both one and the other. There 
were numerous other admirers of Miss Smirke, who was set 
down as a great heiress ; some had rank without fortune. 
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others had fortune and expectations without rank, but she 
seemed to have little relish for extending the circle of her 
acf|uaintances. The man of whom Glanjamfrsy was the 
most afraid was not Rainham, of whom he saw or knew Htde 
or nothing, but Lord Eobert Lollypop, a consideiable shade 
better in character than himself, but who was not much 
better off than the earl, for he was a small annuitant on his 
brother's estate. Then came further information^ and habA 
porter's gossip of a mysterious man who came at night hi 
Smirke, and with whom he had long conyersationsy at which 
his daughter was not present, and it was clear that this 
newly-arrived person was taking measures to get access to 
Miss Hitchcock unknown to her parents. Eainham sus- 
pected that this was Lillymore, and a suspicion of Smirke's 
plan, all taken in connection with what Mary had written 
him, flashed broadly across his mind. 

No time was to be lost ; a moment was chosen when 
Smirke was out of the way, and Eainham, instmcting the 
laquaxB de place to keep a sharp look out in case Smirke 
shoiild return, knocked gently at the door of Mary's 
toom. 

*' Come in,'* said the well known voice, and Rainham 
entered. 

Mary reddened and smiled, as she pointed to a chair and 
received the greetings usual on such an occasion. 

"I am here," said Eainham, "and thought the best 
answer to your letter was to come myself, and I am here 
incog, in this very hotel. 

"And incog, you must remain," said Mary. "Some 
knowledge of our attachment seems to have come to papa^ for 
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he has forbidden me to think of you ; if he were to enter, I 
believe I should faint." 

*' Do not be anxious," said Eainham ; " I have two people 
keeping a sharp look-out." 

" Clanjamfray and LoUypop are pursuing me by turns," 
said Mary. "Clanjamfray does everything to hide his 
poverty, and Lollypop what he can to make himself believed 
rich." 

"Precisely so," said Eainham. "Lollypop is deeply 
engaged in joint-stock directions of dubious result, and if 
not dishonest, ruined, and prodigal like Clanjamfray, he 
is so sanguine and speculative with other people's money, 
and is in so many things, that no human being can tell how 
it will end. When will the coast be clear again ? " 

" This evening," said Mary, " my father goes on business 
of importance, as he says — that is to say, as I learned through 
our man John, to be with Lillymore, who is no doubt 
arrived conveniently to draw off Clara from relations with 
Leonard, and it was arranged that I was to go to the 
Kursaal with Mrs. Pipkins to hear the music." 

" Pray excuse yourself,*' Baid Eainham, " and I will be 
here between eight and nine. At present I will not loinget 
prolong our interview. Adieu, then, until night, and I will 
take the same precautions that we are not interrupted." 

"Adieu, then," said Hary, and Eainham left the 
Hirsch. 

In the evening Smirke might be seen rubbing his hands, 
speaking monosyllabically to himself, and now and then 
taking out his watch to look at the time, while Mary, guard- 
ing herself against betraying anxiety, watche4> with palpi- 
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tating heart, every movement of her father until his depar- 
ture for Lillymore's hotel. 

'*1 maybe late," saidSmirke, <' bo make good use of your 
time. Mrs. Pipkins will pick you up— very good woman, 
with an innocent Amazonian mania, which is rather too 
much for a fat woman of five and foriy. Amuse yourself, 
my dear, at the concert, and excuse your truant papa 1" 

Smirke went to Lillymore's room, and, after supper had 
been discussed, he asked the roue how matters 'were going 
on. 

•* I have written Clara decisive letters," said liillymore. 
<'I have cried peeeatfi, so as to make every fibre of her heart 
vibrate. I declared myself miserable and unfit for life if I 
remained separate from her, and, really, I believe the poor 
dear thing must be unable to resist such a moral pressure ; 
if she does, she must have a heart of stone. If she consents 
to the interview, I will not let her out of my arms until she 
is inside the special train on the rail to ErahwinkeL" 

The door was opened, and in came Frogg, with a letter 
on a tray. 

" The wrong handwriting," said Lillymore, as he opened 
the letter with thoughtful visage, which, lengthening as he 
proceeded in perusal, showed that he had much overrated 
his influence over the dear, weak thing. 

" The game is up, I suppose," said Smirke, when Frogg 
had shut the door behind him. 

"Very singular," said Lillymore, handing the note to 
Smirke, who read as follows : — 

''Mrs. Hitchcock cannot help expressing her surprise 
that Mr. Lillymore should have addressed her daughter after 
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what has passed, and should have committed the gross im- 
propriety of proposing a furtive nocturnal interview. 

** Mrs. Hitchcock requests that Mr. Lillymore will address 
no more letters to her daughter, otherwise she will be under 
the painful necessity of mentioning the matter to her hus- 
band, who will take effectual means to stop the annoyance." 

** The game is up, then," said Smirke ; " but allow me to 
say that there must have been some confounded delusion as 
to your influence over the poor, dear, weak-minded thing. 
Well, what is done can't be undone. I will frank you back 
to Paris or London again, whichever you choose." 
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CHAPTER XXXYIIL 

We must now return to Smirke's daughter, 'who^ soon 
after his departure, saw the very corpulent Mrs. Pipkins 
bundle into the room. 

" My dear Miss Smirke," said the lady, ** really sony to 
disappoint you, but I have made up my mind to start away 
from this horrid place first thing to-morrow morning, and 
so we don't go to hear the music to-night." 

" I don't care a pin about going," said Mary, " but how 
have you managed to find Sauerbrunn so horrid a place ? " 

'* Why, fancy," said Mrs. Pipkins, " we went to the Swiss 
Chalet, in the wood, to hear the after-dinner music, in most 
appropriate costimie, just previous to our evening's ride — 
the two girls and myself in Amazonian Eip Van Winkles 
and gaiters of the proper colours, with slouched hat and 
plumes a la Charles the Martyr — a bijou of a costume, just 
like the Duchess of Dundee's portrait by Knicknack, in the 
Exhibition, with the Grampians in the distance. Yon have 
no idea how grossly I was insulted. First, a bevy of French 
commis-voyageurs began to titter. I am sure they were ] 

not gentlemen from their manner of holding their cigars, 
and cocking their hats — chique de cancan — inexpressibly 
horrid — and they began Quel tas de drolesses 1 Voila la 
demiere importation du Free trade ! Quel amphigouri, Hon 
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Dieu 1 Then imagine that vulgar German bourgeoisie, not 
a whit better, with their giggling and whispering among 
their cobbler-looking men, their underbred women and 
smutty children, with their cafe au lait and tartines. I 
remain no longer among such a set of snobs. My mind is 
made up, and I leave Sauerbrunn to-morrow morning. I 
will and must have respect for my means and position — 
such company — ^so I am off to Hollenbad, in spite of its 
80up9on of demi-monde, with whom one comes into no sort 
of contact, and where any little variety of travelling costume, 
or latitude of Amazonian fashions, excite no remark. Adieu, 
mon enfant." 

'* How odd," said Mary, " Sauerbrunn is in vogue because 
it is so rural, so homely, and so unlike Hollenbad." 

Mary wished a pleasant journey to Mrs. Pipkins, who 
thought English improved by being studded with slang 
French, and a female mountebank's costume requisite for 
the enjoyment of the beauties of nature, and for which 
latter foible she paid a heavy extra percentage in hotel 
biUs. 

Shortly after she was gone, Eainham entered, and in- 
formed Mary that he had just been with Leonard, and that 
an expos^ had taken place. Lillymore had put forth all his 
influence to get an interview with Miss Hitchcock, but in 
vain, and an express train ordered for Krahwinkel, the 
Gretna Green of this part of Europe, had been counter- 
manded. "Leonard," added he, *'is now definitely out 
of the field in your father's eyes, but as Leonard becomes 
impossible, Glanjamfray becomes desirable. The tide has 
turned, for the Earl's miserly, half-grand aunt. Lady Mu^s, 
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widow of Muggs and Company^ whom Clanjamfiray had 
always ignored, exoept to borrow money of her, has died, 
and fcn^tting all her nearer heirs, has left danjamfiray 
residuary legatee, so that he is once more on his l^s." 

'' The aged bean will never have my hand," said Mary, 
placing hers in that of RAmhAm, 

*' But yon will have to go throu^ an ordeal of disagree- 
ables," said.Bainham. ''Let ns, dearest liaiy, take a leaf 
out of Lillymore's book ; all annoyance ceases with a trip 
to KriUiwinkeL" 

Mary was thonghtful, and looked grave ; her &oe flnshed, 
and her heart beat. Bainham took her hands, pressed her 
in his arms, dried her tears, and brou^t the matter to a 
decision with a few words. 

In a few minutes sufficient preparation was made by 
Mary for so short a trip, and her reticule, containing a few 
articles of toilette, was the only baggage with which she 
issued from the hotel. It was now black night, and the 
company entering the back garden of the hotel, was about 
to emerge by a wicket on the imibrageous promenade, when 
the voice of Lillymore was heard, and the bulky form of 
the parent was seen to approach. A retrograde movement 
was requisite, Mary and Eainham being compelled to 
ensconce themselves in a comer summer-house until all 
was clear. 

Smirke looked at the pavilion in which Mary and Bain- 
ham had ensconced themselves. 

"This is fatal," whispered Bamham to Mary, who felt 
anxiety, which showed itself by a tremulous grasp of Bain* 
ham's arm* 
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Smirke looked again to the payilion, and said to Lilly- 
more, "There appears to be a pretty frau and mynheer, 
her adorer, in that summer-house." 

" Meet me by moonlight alone, and then I will tell yon a 
tale," said Lillymore. 

" We are lost," whispered Mary and Eainham ; " we had 
better give the matter up." 

" Not so hastily," said Bainham ; " see, they move away 
already." 

" The veil of night protects our loves," hummed Smirke 
as he and Lillymore moved away. " Let us go back to the 
Bank for half an hour, to see the ivory balls waltzing 
among the pegs. I never risk more than a florin a throw ; 
shilling whist and florin roulette, that is my usual risk." 

" What a relief," said Mary, as her father and Lillymore 
moved away; "I believe I should have sunk into the 
earth." 

" No time is to be lost," said Eainham, leading the way 
to the railway station, whence they proceeded to Krah- 
winkeL 

Krahwinkel is no longer the old-fashioned place, petrified 
with formalities, which it was at the end of last century 
and the beginning of this. But there may be still matter 
of ridicule in the place. The dramatists and literary 
merry-andrews of the chronicles and feuilletons have occa- 
sionally intelligence from Krahwinkel. The Secretary of 
the War Department not long ago quarrelled with the 
Major commanding the contingent, because the gala cos- 
tume being for winter, the Major had objected to turning 
out the army of forty men in cloth trousers, during the 
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broiling dog-days, on the occasion oT the visit of the Land* 
grave of Eargschilling Wenigpfennig. There was also to 
be a hunt in the Park, but the well-trained official buck 
was declared by the Ober Hof Jager to be sick, so they 
had to pepper at the young partridges instead. 

But if the truth must be told, the people of Krahwinkel 
are most happy under their Duke, who is liberal, en- 
li^tened, and highly educated. He lives mach with 
artists and men of letters. Satirists may grin, but in 
Krahwinkel liberty, tranquility, and content are normal. 

The fugitive couple presented themselves in the early 
morning to the requisite functionaries, and everything was 
managed with dispatch, including heavy fines for baptismal 
certificates, if furnished after instead of before marriage ; an 
official breakfast followed, which had been proposed by the 
innkeeper, as if by instinct, and enthusiastic bumpers of 
champagne were drunk to the health and longevity of the 
newly-married couple by the reverend, respectable, and 
accommodating parties who tied the knot. The Prime 
Minister of Hessen Spielholle, which State derives a hand- 
some revenue from roulette tables and lorette's lodgings, 
has written a pamphlet pointing out the awful immorality 
of the marriages of Krahwinkel. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Smibkb had retired to rest at a late hour, and was awoke 
by his man informing him that Miss Mary's maid was m» 
quiring where her mistress could have been, as her bed had 
not been slept on during the night. 

Smirke swore a loud oath as he jumped out of l^ed, and 
in trousers and dressing-gown went to his daughter's room, 
and convinced himself of the disagreeable fact. Uneasy 
and furious, he was seen all forenoon moving about from 
one part of Sauerbrunn to another, impatiently waiting on 
the intelligence that the electric telegraph would send him. 
At the turn of a walk he found himself face to fece with Mr. 
Hitchcock, with whom, at the baths, he had only exchanged 
distant salutations. Mr. Hitchcock had his usually firm, 
but slightly cynic expression of countenance. Smirke spoke 
to him out of a compound of sheer impatience and curiosity, 
to see if any light could be thrown on the mysteiy. 

" Smirke ! " said Mr. Hitchcock, when the corpulent capi- 
talist stopped to speak. 

" You see," said Smirke, " a man who is as uncomfortable 
as a fish out of water. My daughter Mary has disappeared 
in the night, and until I learn all the truth I shall know no 
rest." 

"Come, don't be cast down; I have rather good news 

14 
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for you. I have just heard that she has married her cousm, 
who is said to be a respectable young man *^ 

" Respectable I respectable I a commercial adTentmer, 
who can scarcely yet tell whether he will sink or float ; in 
short, a man with no position." 

" Only your nephew and your daughter's cousin,'* said 
Mr. Hitchcock. 

"That qualifies the position very imperfectly, when I 
think of the parties that were disposed for an allianoe." 

" All is not gold that glitters," said Mr. ffitchoock. 

" I do not ask a coronet for my daughter," said Smi^; 
" but my son-in-law ought to have income or capitaL" 

** Why, you have abundance of capital to supply them 
with." 

" That I shan't do," said Smirke, buttoning up his coat 
with imconscious mechanical pantomime. ** Surely you 
must admit that a man with my position has a right to 
have an independent gentleman for his eon-in-la^v." 

"And not a black-leg, ruined in cash and character, such 
as Lillymore," rejoined Mr. Hitchcock, with emphasis, 
and looking steadily at Smirke, whose plans he had fully 
surmised. Your daughter and son-in-law actually went 
down to Krahwinkel by the very special engine that was 
engaged for Lillymore, had my daughter been fool enough 
to yield to his professions." 

"Lillymore? Your daughter? What can you mean?" 
said Smirke, who rolled about his eyes, dumbfounded, cast- 
ing an occasional glance at Mr. Hitchcock, who -was the 
model of calm cynic inflexibility. 

"There is a pair of us, then," said Smirke, recovering 
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his self-possession. " I have been unlucky in the marriage 
of my daughter ; you in the matrimonial adventure of your 
son and heir." 

"Poor boy, I hope his second marriage may be more 
prudent than his first one," said Mr. Hitchcock, quite insen« 
sible to the pink which Smirke intended to have given 
him. 

" The second marriage ? " said the speculator, with some 
surprise. 

" Yes," said Mr. Hitchcock ; " I have just learned that my 
daughter-in-law is no more, having died in accouchement, 
after the delivery of a still-bom child. So you see there is 
not a pair of us. Your daughter has made a respectable 
connection : the hand of Providence, in its own mysterious 
way, has freed my poor son from a connection that his 
family could never have accepted, nor considered respect- 
able." 

Smirke could hear no more ; but, scarcely saluting Mr. 
Hitchcock, returned home, where he found a telegram from 
Krahwinkel, informing him of the event, and requesting that 
Mary's clothes might be sent to the Gk)lden Lion at that place. 

Smirke's fury increased. Clanjamfray was set on his legs 
again ; even Lollypop had a strong flavour of aristocracy ; 
but for his presumptuous nephew, who had still his way 
to make, to become his son-in-law was unbearable. Smirke 
would himself marry the youngest and handsomest girl he 
could find ; he would cut off his daughter with a shilling, 
and have another family. He ordered brandy during his 
mental agitation, and then came a fit which brought him 
to the brink of the grave. 
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Sauerbronn was still in all its beanly when the fiirt 
ohills of the mornings and evenings of early autumn had 
began to tell on the number of the visitors. Leonard ww 
almost hourly with Clara ; friendly interooiirse had flowered 
into the full bloom and fragranoe of love, and Leonard saw 
that the decisive question could be asked "withodt fear of s 
repulse. 

One afternoon they wandered into the thiok, nznbrageonB 
wood above Sauerbrunn, and, seating themselves on a rustic 
bench, surveyed through an opening in the beech wood the 
glorious prospect before them. In the foregroimd, the 
tapering church spire capping the village, skirted -with pas- 
ture, park, and villa gardens, and overlooked by a frowning, 
ruined stronghold. Down the vsde the fields were yellow 
with the remains of a glorious harvest, while the distant 
highland diain was robed in celestial blue. 

Leonard was silent, looking alternately into the aznre of 
the heavens and the blue eyes of Clara. The heart of the 
girl began to beat ; and, looking down the vale, she said, 
"how beautiful I" 

"Perhaps," said Leonard, "this is the moment of the 
most perfect happiness I have ever enjoyed in the course of 
my life ; but still a link is wanting, something is inoomplete." 

" You remind me of a former conversation we had," said 
Clara, smiling sweetly. 

"Which ended with my having a heavy heart," said 
Leonard. 

" That was the work of the cruel Clara," said the maiden, 
almost laughing with glee; "you do not seem to have 
despaired," added she. 
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" No," said Leonard ; " I did not unhorse my rival, that 
* 
was his own doing." 

" Fortune favours the brave," said Clara. 

Leonard seized her hand, as if he would have said some- 
thing, but his emotion stopped him. Both felt the fullness 
of the heart, and that words were unavailing. Instinctively 
they fell into each other's arms, and at that moment felt in 
all its fullness the perfect union of sympathizing souls. 

The author need not be the historian of the mere technical 
part of the union ; suffice it to say that, shortly after the 
return of the party to England, it received the sanction of 
the church, to the entire satisfaction of the parents. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

In the meantiine, Lillymore had gone on to Paris, and, 
for the moment, was not without means, partly from 
Smirke's liberal dismissal of him, partly from having laid 
his hands on every farthing that could be got out of the 
wreck of his affairs in England. He had intelligence to 
know that if a man sells his soul to the devil, the devil will 
have his due ; but somehow he went to perdition with his 
eyes open, for he was possessed by that unhappy disease of 
inability to take to labour of any sort with satisfaction to 
himself, which Mrs. Pipkins called " desoeuvrement" 
This was conjoined to an ingrained incapacity to economise 
so long as he had a franc in his pocket 

LiUymore was really a wight to be pitied by every man 
that knows the real springs of human happiness. Gk>lden 
habits of incessant labour I what boundless stores of pleasme 
you place in the power of the apparently less fortunate 
members of the social sphere ; and how truly has man been 
made not only to labour by the sweat of his brow, but to find 
in that labour the most vivid and the most constant of 
enjoyments while health and vigour last, and of which 
labour is in itself the most efficient and the most natural 
support and preservative I 

Amid the amusements of Paris, Lillymore thought no 
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more of Claxa. " That pear hangs beyond my reach," said 
he t6 himself. Immerfroh, who had crossed the Channel 
on a short sybetritio excursion, was in high spirits, and 
during the first weeks all went on swimmingly. The sun 
was so bright, the atmosphere free, not only from damp, 
but from that worst sort of rain, worse than Indian mon- 
soon or Scotch mist — ^the rain of those minute particles of 
soot and pulverised coal which in London are called the 
"blacks." There were so many nice things, splendid palaces, 
and shady parks, to be seen, and everywhere a luxurious 
cafe restaurant in the vicinity. The travellers were no 
great critics of works of art, but they found much to remark 
in the comparative merits of classes and schools of dishes ; 
kinds and bouquets of wines ; urban and rural localities for 
feeding, and modes of serving — ^the town Boniface, the 
invisible and mute conjuror ; the suburban one garrulous 
and vulgar ; the merchant-artist, whose goods are made to 
seU, who informs you that the salmon is very fresh, just as 
he has discovered that a chemical action of decomposition 
disagreeable to the olfactories is about to supervene. 

Immerfroh had seen so many roues rise and set that he 
was a model of indifference towards Lillymore with his 
artificial ways of proceeding, his studied suavity, his stu- 
diously planned and calculated, but seemingly, accidental 
rencontres with newly-arrived young Englishmen who 
might be drawn into play. Gradually, however, the restless, 
agitated, anxious Lillymore became no longer the sort of 
companion that suited Immerfroh, who lived solely for 
enjoyment, while Lillymore made a hollow parade of enjoy- 
ment in order to live. 
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** Sigfried Boleslaus Dietrich Wolfgang Lothar Toa Ln- 
merfroh I Thou hast thy foible, which is the admiiatioEii of 
lovely woman ; thou mayest not please the Quakers or. the 
Puritans, but in play thou art untarnished ; thoa wilt not 
cut Lillymore brutally, but the alliance no longer rests on 
mutual convenience/' 

Thus reasoned the good-natured, egotistical sybarite with 
himself : and after one of the pleasantest of dinners, at which 
not a word escaped in the way of reproach, he departed fox 
London, asking LiUymore to let him frequently know how 
he was getting on. 

Shortly after Lillymore had arrived in Paris, old Admiral 
Capstan — ^whose nose, after half a century of copious liba- 
tions, was painted a beautiful crimson — had told people at 
the Oerde Franco-Britannique that Lillymore was the son of 
a respected old friend of his, and had six thousand a-year; 
the next man reported that he had six* or seven thousand 
a-year, and so on, so that in the course of a few days Lilly- 
more, to his great satisfaction, found himself with the repu- 
tation of having ten or twelve thousand a-year. ** Two 
hundred and fifty thousand francs a-year, that is a man that 
will suit us," said the Viscount Archambault de Flassignac, 
a man of profound science in all the most intricate relations 
of ivory and paste-board to cash, and who was a consum- 
mate master in those arts of which Lillymore was only an 
aspiring under-graduate. A proof that play ought to be 
classed as one of the learned professions is, that it is slowly 
acquired after great sacrifices ; it is very lucrative for a few, 
and starvation for the majority. Why should there not be 
handles to people's names that play skilfully ; if there is 
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M.D. and D.C.L. we have no doubt that B.B. or Bachelor of 
Bouillotte would have its circle of admirers, and in certain 
sporting papers, at the close of the season, there might be 
such a neat paragraph as the following : — 

" Mr. Dyce Ivory, B.B. has left town for Homburg." 
The introduction of LiUymore to Flassignac took place 
through the intervention of the great Muggs (late of Leeds), 
who had been partly educated in Paris, spoke the most beau* 
tifiil French, and had a splendid four-in-hand turn out. He 
was, externally, as well got-up as the most fastidious, polk- 
ing, waltzing, strutting sweU could desire. The English- 
man is a first-rate mechanic in everything, even in getting 
up the appearance of a gentleman. The English mechanic 
works weU in wood, iron; and steel : why should he not 
work equally well with tooth-brushes and hair-brushes, the 
gymnastics of riding, and walking, and demeanour that 
implies the rest of the human race to be no better than shoe- 
blacks ? It is said that it requires three generations to pro- 
duce a gentleman, but certain parts of the outside shell can 
be produced in one, as Muggs, and a hundred others, have 
shown. 

But the very broad Yorkshire dialect of Muggs, when he 
spoke English, was fatal to any projects of taking a position 
within even the outer-circle of London fashion, so he had 
taken refuge with ''le Sport" on the other side of the 
Channel, having hired a magnificent renaissance chateau, 
and not forgotten a good cook. He had a very pleasant 
society, which duly appreciated handsome apartments, a good 
table, and " le Sport" in a country affording abundance of 
wood and cover. He spoke no Yorkshire to mar the har- 
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mony of hospitality by any tinge of the lidicnloiis, or any 
record of an obscore origin, but he was fluent in the lan- 
guage of his French education, which was scarcely distin- 
gaishable from that of the jeunease dorSe that s^warm in the 
Pqyer of the Opera, and the re-nnions of the " Sport." At 
his stag hunts he turned out with boots and hanger of 
proper proportions, and the curSe by torch-light was the 
fubject of a picture by Kit Enicknack, who, having been 
<m a trip to Paris, was asked down to the chateau on 
purpose. 

. Flassignac gave a warm welcome to Lillymoie, and 
Lillymore shut his ears to the broad Yorkshire dialect of 
M nggs. It was not an occasion on which he could be 
critical ; but when Flassignac found that Liljlymore pocketed 
some large gains, and would not give him another chance, 
the illusion was gone, and it was Flassignac who gave 
Lillymore the fettal title of Milord Point de Eevanche. It 
was now the turn of Muggs to see through Lillymore by 
the spectacles of the wide-awake Flassignac. One noble 
leech he could stand, but he did not want a second; so 
Muggs, with the most polite bow and hat flourishes^ backed 
himself out of Lillymore's acquaintance. 

The story of the mortgages and the adyentores with 
bailiffs, as well as the final catastrophe, were soon known 
at the Cercle Franco-Britannique, through fdlowB more 
freshly arrived from London. The reputed income vanished 
into thin air, and Lillymore was pronounced to be a ruined 
man. Admiral Capstan was no longer solicitous to intro- 
duce him about ; his play projects and transactions became 
transparent. He was set down as a blackly. The old 
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admiral cut him grossly, and the admiral's set fell off in a 
mass. 

Lillymore was particularly shocked with the alteration in 
his man Frogg, who had become cross and unmanageable 
on account of his arrears of wages, and of a dei^ perception 
that the milch cow which he had hitherto wrung with such 
effect was becoming dry in the udders. He complained of 
the small, brick-floor garret into which the hotel-keeper had 
put him, and other consequences of Lillymore's tightened 
means. He showed seditious and rebellious tendencies, 
which disgusted Lillymore, and made him more than ever 
disposed to declare martial-law ; but the financial question 
always interfered with those projects of paternal govern- 
ment. 

" Am I not the same Lillymore that I was before ? " said 
the irate master. 

" Same Lillymore I Lud a mercy on us I No, sir, not by 
a long chalk. 'Ow can a man get along in a place like 
this without cash? I was struck all of a heap seein' your 
unpaid account, and my empiy purse." 

" I think," said Lillymore, " you are, without exception, 
the most ungrateful man I ever saw. Have you forgotten 
how I used to overlook your faults and fedlings ? Have you 
forgotten the magnificent pair of black eyes you got from 
the ostler of the neighbouring livery-stables for your civili- 
ties to his wife in my coach-house, and how, good-naturedly, 
I changed a large intended breakfJEist to a dinner by candle- 
light, because all the violet powder and rouge that you had 
put on would not stand the day-light, and conceal the 
damage which you received in that encounter." 
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Frogg declared himself to be basely '^ mllligned'' and 
calumniated, and pressed for the payment of his aooomit- 
book of outlay. Lillymore had to change ilie attach into a 
defance : he was in daily expectation of a remittanoe which 
never came» and the matter ended with Frogg leaving lus 
master, and re-crossing the GhanneL 



I 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

Lilltmobb's funds began now rapidly to ebb; he was 
obliged to leave his elegant hotel in the qnartier des Tuile- 
ries for one east of the Bue BichlieUy and, soon afterwards, 
for a still cheaper and shabbier one in the Fays Latin. One 
day, in the gallery of the Luxembourg, he met the smart 
Knicknack, with shaved whiskers and a Louis Napoleon 
chin tuft in their stead, dressed in the last Parisian &shion, 
and sporting a bamboo cane, h la Balzac, resplendent with 
gold chasing and pebbles. 

Kit Knicknack was most civil to Lillymore, although a 
slight glance at the attire of the latter showed that the 
freshness and finish of bygone days argued a slight dif- 
ference in the resources. Lillymore wanted to see if he 
could make anything of Knicknack, whom he formerly 
despised for challenging attention by the ostentatious style 
of his dress and accoutrements. Knicknack had heard of 
the crash of Lillymore, and knew that in London he was a 
dead Lion ; but here in Ptuis it did not signify, so they 
agreed to dine together, and adjourned to an inexpensive 
Bestaurant, where Lillymore disburthened himself of all his 
. troubles with the greatest candour. 

Knicknack, in spite of his little foible for over-dressing, 
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was really a good soul, and sincerely sorry to be the spec- 
tator of such a social smash. Lillymore had asked him if 
he could recommend him for any gentlemanly employment, 
he had already asked some Mends connected with Govern- 
ment for a good consulate, in accordance with a pleasant pre- 
judice in some genteel families that a man ^who has broken 
down in the Army, Navy, the Church, the Law, or Trade, 
and has gone through the Insolvent Debtors' Court, is tiie 
best man possible for that laborious employment. 

Kit Elnicknack suggested that, as he knew for certain 
that hundreds of Peers and Members of Parliament plagued 
Ministers to death for this kind of employment, it would be 
better to go on with some other career in the meantime, and 
he suggested literature as one of those which required no 
especial training, but only such general talent as be knew 
Lillymore to possess. 

This struck Lillymore as a capital idea: be kne^v^that 
many men in that line, such as Dickens, Thackeray, Scribe, 
and Dumas, made very handsome gains. He did not pre- 
tend to possess the genius of these men, but if be had only 
a tithe of their talent, he thought it would be a very nice 
thing to rub along modestly with, say, £700 or £800, or a 
£1000 at the most. 

Knicknack, who was a member of the Grarrick Club, and 
knew something more of men of letters, did not appear to 
be quite so sanguine, and argued that a man that could 
make a thousand a-year out of his brains could be no 
beginner, and that of course Lillymore would have to be 
satisfied with an income considerably smaller at starting. 
This, Lillymore thought quite right, and asked what Kit 
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could suggest as a beginning. Kit said that he knew the 
editor of an English paper just started in Paris with wood- 
cuts, called the "International Illustrator," and he knew 
by conversation with newspaper men that it was quite as 
necessary to have a presentable gentlemanly exterior for the 
occupation of a correspondent, as it was to handle the pen, 
and in that respect he was sure that Lillymore would do. 
Lillymore was rather pleased with this aspect of the ques- 
tion, and his difficulties seemed to vanish at once. 

Next day Kit Knicknack presented Lillymore to the 
sub-editor, Mr. Thaddeus OTlannigan, who welcomed him 
most warmly, and said that a gentleman expected from 
London having backed out of an engagement, it was a con- 
venient circumstance that Lillymore made his appearance, 
as the line for which he was wanted was merely to write 
biographies to accompany portraits that might appear in the 
Journal, for which ample materials were always procurable, 
and the first thing wanted was a short biography of Sydney 
Smith. 

Lillymore was delighted with this commission, as his 
first effort was to be the biographer of one of the most 
illustrious heroes in the naval history of Great Britain ; he 
therefore drew up a brief biography of the galknt Sir 
Sydney Smith, the defender of Acre. In the evening, when 
he returned home, he found a note from Mr. Thaddeus 
O'Flannigan informing him that it was desirable to omit 
nothing in the life of so accomplished a personage, and 
therefore he sent him an accurate synopsis of some of the 
principal acts of this most versatile man's biography. This 
new matter certaiiily left no doubt of the hero's versatility 
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of talent, so that he had some trouble in welding the two 
parts together. 

When the biography was done and had been sent to the 
Editor, Lillymore went to the office and found Mr. O'Flan- 
nigan very much put about because the English compositar 
had got drunk and was on the spree ; but he begged Lilly* 
more to go to the printing-office, where he would find an 
intelligent French compositor, who although not under* 
standing English, would make all the corrections as desired, 
as he, Mr. O'Flannigan, was overwhehned with other busi- 



Lillymore went to the printing-office and got through the 
corrections and revises to his entire satisfaction. He was 
shown the block containing the portrait that was to acoom* 
pany the biography, but was rather disappointed on finding 
his subject, with a white neckcloth, to have more the ap- 
pearance of a methodist parson, or very respectable family 
butler. Now, as Mr. O'Mannigan had given him charge of 
the whole of this affair, he at once ordered the artist, in 
spite of all his excuses and expostulations, to put a naval 
cocked hat on his head, the star of the Bath on his left 
breast, and something like the epaulettes of a naval uniform 
on the shoulders; and thus the matter was terminated to 
Lillymore's intense internal satisfaction. 

On the day of publication, Lillymore went to the office 
to see Mr. O'Flannigan, to whom he had given an uproarious 
dinner two days before, in which Irish whiskey had figured 
considerably, and which was to make things plecusant for 
Lillymore on entering his career ; and the following day, 
Mr. O'Flannigan having a splitting head-ache^ Number 11 
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of the '^ Intematioiial niustrator" was sent to press with 
rather a scanty amount of revision. 

Kit Enicknack was in the office with two acquaintances, 
looking at the portrait and biography, while Mr. Thaddeus 
OTlannigan groaned profoundly, which Lillymore set 
down to having plied him with too much whiskey. 

The " International Illustrator" of this day presented the 
portrait of the witty Dean of St Paul's, the Reverend 
Sydney Smith, with such a cocked hat and epaulettes as 
might have been worn by the gallant Sir Sydney Smith. 
Lillymore had, with perfect simplicity, combined the 
additional notes sent him relative to the founder of the 
Edinburgh Review with the matter which he had already 
collected for the biography of the gallant Admiral; and, 
remembering the stress which Mr. O'Flannigan had laid on 
the versatiliiy of the subject of the memoir, the exordium 
of the biographer ran as follows : 

'' It is seldom that the historiographer has to deal with so 
accomplished or so versatile a personage as the original of the 
portrait above given. To have created the "Edinburgh 
Review," and to have destroyed a great naval arsenal ; to 
have attacked the game laws and rotten boroughs, and to 
have defended Acre and the Reform Bill ; to have organized 
the Swedish Navy and to have imagined Mrs. Partington 
at work with her mop on the waves of the Atlantic ; to 
have had adventures in the sphere of gallantry which recall 
Buckingham, Lauzun, and Richelieu, and to have lectured 
on Moral Philosophy and Economy — ^all combine to leave 
no doubt of the versatiliiy that attaches to the illustrious 
name of Sydney Smith." 

15 
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" How do you do, Mr. O'Flannigan," said Lillymore. " I 
hope you are not the worse for the little Bymposium of pot- 
teen which we improvised the other night." 

Mr. O'Flannigan did not answer or look at Lillymore, but 
said, as if overwhelmed, " The * Illustrator' was never very 
firm on its legs since the start, and this is the complete 
cipsize." 

Kit Knicknack now took Lillymore aside and explained 
the dreadful blunder which he had made in doubling up 
two personages into one. Lillymore was sincerely sorry 
for the mistake, but ho had known of only one Sydney 
Smith — the glorious naval hero. Had the Reverend Sydney 
Smith been a sporting parson, he probably should have 
Jvno\vn something of his existence; but life being so short 
and so valuable, how the devil could he ever have been 
expected to know anything of the origin of such a very dull 
and uninteresting publication ajs the " Edinburgh Review." 

" Mr. Lillymore, I can give you no more employment as 
long as my reign lasts here." 

•' That reign wdll not last long," said the principal editor 
and proprietor of the paper, who at that moment returned 
from London, and threw down a copy of the paper cut open 
at the fatal portrait and article. 

Lillymore heard no more, but disappeared from the ofl&ce 
of the " International Illustrator," and an article in the fol- 
lowing "Charivari" consigned the paper itself to limbo at 
tlic 12th number. 

" Decidedly," said the " Chaidvari," " our neighbours on 
the other side of the Channel are great economists. Every- 
body has heard of those machines which compress cotton 
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and wool into the narrowest space imaginable, but it was a 
new and brilliant idea to apply the invention to portrait and 
biography, so that two persons of different ages, tempers, 
careers, and tastes could be so pressed by a literary gin as . 
to appear one individual. We have heard of the ' gin ' of 
the Britannic Metropolis, which, being drunk in a large 
quantity, causes the drinker to see double, but here is a 
literary gin, or compressing machine, which causes the 
double to appear single." 

So went on the article, and Lillymore felt that, instead of 
being the beginning of the end of his literary career, it was 
the end of the beginning. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

Two years after this adventure Lillymore was seen in a 
clear, frosty, star-lit night to pass from a twenly-five sous 
Bestaurant to a crowded Estaniinet» of humble aspect^ near 
the southern end of the Pont Nen£ • His oostnme was even 
more threadbare than that which Kit Enicknaok noticed ; 
a thick sole and a patch on the tipper leather sufficiently 
indicated the embarrassed finances of the wearer, as he 
crossed the floor to the counter, and, lighting a cheap coarse- 
flavoured cigar and calling for a half cup of ooffee, sat 
himself down with the air of a man who was accustomed to 
have light and warmth for the evening at a moderate ex- 
penditure. He was evidently cast down, and one of his 
Estaminet acquaintances, seeing him with this despondent 
air, entered into conversation with him, and asked him the 
cause of his too evident lowness of spirits. 

After Lillymore had described the state of his exchequer, 
and the want of some employment which might supply him 
with a slender tithe of his former enjoyments and luxuries, 
the Estaminet acquaintance declared that there was no occa- 
^iion for such utter despair as he expressed. 

" You are a young man," continued he, " and have the 
world before you ; as to your thoughts of suicide they are in 
the highest degree ridiculous. Courage ! Monsieur," added 
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he ; " learn to confide in your destiny. In a country where 
the arts are appreciated, a man of your distinguished aristo- 
cratic air (for you have what we call the grand air), need 
not bo in a hurry to commence his voyage to the other 
world, either by water or by land." 

•'The arts appreciated?" said Lillymore ; "nobody 
doubts that of France ; but, unfortunately, I can neither 
paint, nor sing, nor play any instrument ; even in my own 
language my efforts in literature had not even a succis 
d'estime, much less that which enables the pot to boil." 

"You do not understand me," said Monsieur Botte, the 
Estaminet acquaintance. " There are subsidiary services to 
be rendered without which the most illustrious artists 
cannot conquer their public ; for instance, with your erect 
frame, broad shoulders, and elastic members, you would 
make an admirable model for painting and sculpture. This 
would fill your mornings. As for your evenings, the com- 
poser, the dramatic author, and the actor need that skilfully 
organised applause, without which, works of genius fall 
dead on the public, and you hear for nothing the master- 
pieces of Eossini, Auber, Meyerbeer, etc., etc." 

" You would have me be a painter's model in the morn- 
ing, and a member of the claque in the evening," said Lilly 
more, with an air of disgust. 

" With all your airs of glory," said Mr. Botte, cutting 
short his interlocutor, "as a practical Englishman, you 
must consider that the fiites are against you ; and the ques- 
tion is not one of haughty independence, but of the luxury 
of dining at a 32 sous or 40 sous ordinary, instead of at 
25." 
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Lillymore felt that the fates were against him, so he 
placed himself under the guidance of this good Samaritan ; 
and in a few days an artist was found who leqaired a man 
of Lillymore's figure, and that unlucky gentleman, in spite 
of his repugnance to humble employments, was obliged to 
recognize the truth of the proverb, '' Needs must wben the 
devil drives.*' How astonished his London aoqnaintanoes 
would have been to see him shivering with cold in a 
spacious artist's studio, warmed by a stove of liillipntian 
dimensions, elevated upon an Assyrian throne, as Nebn- 
ohadnezzar, with a breast-plate of scaly armour covering 
his body, his arms naked almost to the shoulder, and hold- 
ing out his right hand menacing a group of Hebrew cap- 
tives, who were supposed to be crouching before him. 
This was rather dull work, but the painter was satisfied, 
paid his model his demand, and Lillymore dined gloriously, 
all circumstances considered, at a forty sous Bestaurant in 
the Palais Royal. In the evening, however, he went to 
})cd with rather a stiff neck aud slight headache, somewhat 
too literally in accordance with the proverb, " Uneasy lies 
the head that wears the crown." 

It was when Lillymore's rheumatic cold passed into his 
shoulders and elbow that he felt there was a shady side 
to every employment; but, by good fortune, his cafe 
acquaintance, M. Botte, procured him an introduction to a 
personage that he had not seen before. They went with a 
free admission to the newly-started operatic speculation 
called the Lycee des Muses, and between the acts, descended 
to the fm^evy as, from a concurrence of favourable circum- 
stances, Lillymore got his dress suit out of pawn, and the^- 
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fore was less afraid of [meeting such fellows as Muggs and 
others, who had completely lost sight of him. 

M. Botte introduced him to a person whose name he did 
not exactly catch, but Lillymore concluded he was a man 
of genius. The new acquaintance spoke with modesty ofi 
having done " ' Un Ballo in Maschera' with a great deal of 
study, and, allow me to say," added he, "not without a 
touch of inspiration," 

" Signer Verdi," said Lillymore, with admiration ; " the 
talented author of *Kigoletto,' 'Trovatore,' and 'Traviata;' 
critics may cavil, but wide popularity are indisputable 
proofs of " 

" Vous voila pour vous frais de blagne," said M. Botte. 
'' This gentleman is not Signer Verdi, but the Emperor of 
the Bomans ; in other words. Generalissimo of the Claqm, 
into which you are to be enrolled." 

The individual in question had been partly confused and 
partly amused by the apostrophe of Lillymore, and was 
half inclined to take the compliment, supposing that it re- 
ferred to the production, and not the composition, of those 
works. 

" Our new friend," said M. Botte, " if he has not comr 
posed a ' Ballo in Maschera,' has at least made the success 
of the translation of the Opera at the Lycee des Muses." 

" Yes," said the chief of the Claque, " I do not mean to 
say that I built that handsome craft ; all that I meant was, 
that I piloted it through the breakers and sandbanks of the 
estuary to the open sea. My friend, M. Botte, has 
spoken of you to me, and has already informed me of your 
desire to be enrolled in my corps, which has the not 
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inglorious task of giving the wings of immortality to 
modest genius. I am pleased with your appearance, for 
you have the face of a man who has paid for his admission, 
which is too seldom the case with the other members of the 
C3rps ; but in spite of your advantages, discipline cannot be 
dispensed with in a well-oiganized coips, but a man of 
your intelligence will soon be master of the situation. On 
Monday next, the first of the month, we will conmienoe 
with a new work, and when I give the signal witli my 
stick striking the ground, you will not only applaud, but 
your countenance must denote intense pleasure in the en- 
joyment of an exquisite work of art ; for you must not sup- 
pose that our work is an exhibition of rude, unintellectual, 
corporeal gladiatorship, it is also a highly artistic repre- 
sentation of those exquisite feelings of enjoyment wiiich a 
refined and cultivated mind derives from a masterpiece, 
musical or dramatic ; in fact, a part of the orator's or actor's 
faculties exercised in the audience part of the theatre : an 
ingenious piece of mechanism, a wheel within a wheel, a 
dramatic satellite of the drama I" 

Lillymore was partly pleased, partly puzzled, ^th this 
address, and would have remained under some illusion of 
being a sort of an artist, if he had not overheard the Emperor 
of the Komans saying to M. Botte, " Did you not see how I 
put forward all my imperial blandishments when I had to 
do with a bourgeois who * has the air of having paid his 
entrance money.' " 

Next morning, as Lillymore sat on his Assyrian throne, 
he fell into a cold perspiration on thinking of the deh^i that 
was to take place so soon ; his rheumatism grew worse, so 
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that be looked more like a captive Hebrew than the Assyrian 
monarcb. At length the eyening approached, and he sat 
under the eye of the leader of the clique, A duet was 
marked in the confidential programme for an explosion of 
approbation, which was to save the work from the possi- 
bility of an unchristian harshness of reception. 

The Emperor struck his stick on the ground, and while 
applause thimdered aroimd him, Lilly more expressed with 
his countenance the most ecstatic delight with the genius of 
the composer of " Une Victoire de Washington." 

"Milles tonnerresi you don't applaud," whispered the 
Emperor of the Bomans to Lillymore. 

'^ Do you not see the expression of delight in my coun- 
tenance," said Lillymore. 

^Fichire, that is not sufficient ; look at your colleagues, 
if they imitated you the piece would fail." 

"Then you take no account of the expression of my 
countenance." 

" Countenance, f ; have you or have you not a pair of 

arms or palms, to make the roof resound with your ap- 
plause?" 

" Unfortunately, only one instead of a pair," said Lilly- 
more, opening his doak, and showing his powerless rheu- 
matic arm ; " but I assure you, with reference to the ex- 
pression of my countenance, I have almost got a lock-jaw 
in addition to my rheumatism, from this stereotyped ex- 
pression of delight and admiration with which I have faced 
the dullest portion of the opera." 

It was in vain to e^lain ; the cause of the altercation of 
Lillymore with his new commander-in-chief came to the 
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knowledge of the other members of the daque, who had 
jnst succeeded in gaining a vooiferous encore of the duet 
in the first act ; but when the tenor and soprano began to 
sing again, the irresistible bursts of laughter of the dagve 
made it appear a satiric encore, and the duet fell through, 
and with it the new opera ; so that on the very first night 
of his new employment Lillymore was politely asked to 
suspend his services. 

A few days afterwards Lillymore was well enough to 
resume his employment in the painter's studio, inhere he 
had figured as the Assyrian king. .Now and then the 
artist had visitors, and Lillymore sometimes rather winced 
under their gaze, but this did not signify, as he was un- 
known to them. A little after mid-day a tap wbs heard 
at the door, which was immediately opened by the artist, 
and in came Kit Enicknack, acting as cicerone to Clara, 
now Mrs. Leonard, accompanied by her husband, w^ho did 
not at first recognise Lillymore, being occupied "with the 
other pictures ; but Kit Knicknack, being an artist himseK, 
came close to the model, in order to see the earlier stage of 
the intended picture. 

Kit was about to pronounce the name of the model, but 
had only got out the first syllable when Lillymore put his 
forefinger to his lips to enjoin silence. Kit saw at a glance 
how matters stood, and kindly sought to divert the attention 
of Clara and her husband, but the artist had a flow of gar- 
rulity when he had a visitor. The pantomime of Lilly- 
more had passed unperceived by him, and in spite of the 
wry faces of Kit, the polite artist blandly drew attention to 
the excellence of his model, and said, " Madame, there is a 
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compatriot of yours ; there is an osseous and muscular 
system that does honour to your country, and is a proof 
of those felicitous proportions of chemical ingredients in the 
vegetables and other vehicles of nutrition which have pro* 
duced such splendid results as Tom Cribb and other world- 
renowned athletes, the Life Guards and the Horse Guards, 
the winners of Newmarket and Doncaster, que dis-je? the 
illustrations of the bucolic exhibitions — ^the Durham Ox 
itself." 

But the model himself appeared to be far from flattered 
by this magnificent eulogy : a crimson blush — partly shame, 
partly indignation — revealed chemical ingredients in the 
choleric dispositions of the model which were on the point 
of showing themselves k la Tom Cribb ; but Clara, pale as 
death, sinking into the arms of her husband, interrupted 
Lillymore, who had begun to apostrophize his employer as 
a most impertinent canaille, reminding him that the model 
was a bred and bom English gentleman. 

" LiUymore here, and in such a position," said Clara, as 
if waking out of a trance. 

Lillymore ought to have said, " My beloved, long-lost 
Clara, severed for ever from my embrace;" but human 
vanity was stronger than former love or present cupidity. 
Li his first excitement he had pitched the painter's palette 
out of his hand, which, after flying up like a boomerang, 
redescended, and with its humid colours swept over the 
face of Nebuchadnezzar; and in the confusion, Lillymore 
made a bolt to the door, which he shut behind him, and 
rushing to a cab-stand, notwithstanding his Assyrian cos- 
tume, got driven home to his lodgings, a fifth floor in the 
Pays Latin. 
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Leonard did not think it adviBable that any aoqnaintuioe 
ihoold be renewed wilh Lill jmore ; but, throng KTiM*fcnMirJr, 
the matter was aooommodated with the painter, so as to 
avoid a case of correctional police. Kit Enicknack proTcd 
himself the good Samaritan on the occasion. He was him- 
self in as prosperous dicnmstances as an artist could be. 
His very pretty picture of the Duchess of Dundee and 
fiunily, with palfreys and ponies in the foreground, and a 
fine old mansion and fine old trees in the distance, had beoi 
a great success. Kit was a man of execution and not of 
invention, and the same sort of thing, with different fooes 
and different domestic architecture and park vista, was 
performed for Mrs. Pipkins and twenty other people, at 
prices much longer than even that given by Her Grace of 
Dundee. He half set LiUymore on his legs again, although 
he knew he never would be repaid ; but Lillymore did not 
neglect to hand him with great solemnity his LO.U. for the 
sum, as if it had been to the full equal to Kit's cheque on 
his London banker. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

" What became of Lillymore ? " was a question that was 
more tlian once asked eunong people who had known him. 
That he had been sold up and had descended various gra- 
dations of embarrassment, and had encountered difficulties 
and vicissitudes, became matters of notoriety among his 
former clique. That Clara's fortune had escaped his grasp, 
and gone to a man " who had not the smallest need of it," 
was considered by more them one of his swell acquaintances, 
who were not suspected of having a large balance at their 
bankers, as a peculiarly absurd arrangement of destiny. 

Some said he had turned Turk, and consoled himself with 
four wives for the loss of one ; and others said that it was 
wrong to call him a renegade, inasmuch as he had never 
had any Christianity to lose. Some said he was founding 
a colony, but it was difficult to imderstand how a man who 
could not make his own fortune could make other people's. 
His letters from abroad painted the most brilliant and 
flourishing prospects, but inveuiably ended with a pressing 
desire for an immediate loan, so that the four beautiful Cir- 
cassians and the El Dorado of the New Hemisphere were 
considered a little poetical licence of public opinion. 

At length, after a lapse of four years, Lillymore was the 
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tenant of his former valet, Frogg, who had risen by his 
merits and the favour of fortmio to be a prosperous citizen 
of the parish of St. James's. He had fomisbed a small 
house as lodgings ; he had moreover married the 'widow of 
a livery-stable keeper who had been absurdly jealous during 
his life of Frogg's platonic admiration of his spouse ; the 
neighbouring house had been added to the lodgings, and 
the concern had become a private hotel, while the livery 
stables and carriage-letting establishment in the neigh- 
bourhood was also carried on with prosperity. 

Frogg was called one day, by a short note becuing the 
signature of Lillymore, to the shabbiest of lodgings in Swal- 
low Street, Piccadilly, and he had some difficulty in re- 
cognising at the first glance the battered beau 'who had 
been formerly the elegant young man about town. Numer- 
ous grey hairs began to cover the head of the scarcely 
middle-aged man ; a well-worn paletot, buttoned up to the 
throat, revealed a coloured shirt, producing in the naind an 
uncertainty as to when it had been under the soap and water 
of the laundress, while cravat and boots were below criti- 
cism. 

" Frogg, my dear fellow," said Lillymore, " you see me 
in a d — plight ; the fates have been adverse, as you may 
judge from my present rig." 

Frogg was affected ; and, pulling out an irreproachable 
cambric handkerchief and wiping humid eyes, felt a gush 
of memory to the heart which gratefully recorded the pro- 
fuse liberality of Lillymore in bygone days, and w^s 
perhaps accompanied by a slight remorse at the recollec- 
tion of hundreds of acts of picking and plunder which the 
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master, not too obtuse to perceive, had been too indolent to 
hinder or resent. 

" Lud have mercy I " said Frogg, " who — who'd ever 
'ave b'lieved to see such a thing." 

Lillymore, with the greatest openness of mind, acquainted 
Frogg with his situation, which was not without a favour* 
able hope. One of the Brotherships, or Poor KnighthoodiS 
as they were called, of Berkboume, was vacant, which, to 
the happy recipient, afforded ap asylum for life, comprising 
two Tooms in a pleasantly-situated college, a daily dinner, 
and a money dividend of the produce of an estate, which 
amounted to £48 sterling per head per annum — a god-send 
of nearly a pound a-week pocket-money. This was under 
the influence of Leonard's department, who was in some 
great office, Lillymore knew not exactly where, in Whitehall, 
but he was sure he would not refuse to throw so small a 
bone to his quondam rival. Lillymore, in continuation, ex- 
plained that all that he wanted in the meantime was a suit 
of clothes, and a decent lodging for a week or two, until the 
matter was settled. 

This, Frogg annoimced himself most anxious to arrange, 
and he was sure that "Leonard would be 'appy to act as a 
gentleman." 

They then proceeded to the great slopsellers in Kegent- 
street, where Lillymore was fitted with decent d.ttire. Frogg, 
with zeal and assiduous kindness, added some other neces- 
saries, including a new carpet-bag, in order to prevent any 
disagreeable impression being made on Mrs. Frogg, who 
had a proper contempt for poverty, and all its appearances 
and appendages, as being low, mean, and vulgar. 
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In the afternoon, Lillymorey with some partial reoovaiy 
of his former exterior, called a oab, drove to the privile 
hotel, and occupied the apartment that Frogjg^ aaaigned him ; 
the prudent ex- valet having said nothing to hia sponae of flie 
break-down of his former master's fortunes, or of the brig^ 
new carpet-bag and the one decent suit of clothes having 
been purchased out of the profits of the livery-stables and 
the lodging-house. Mrs. Frogg was even proud of the CI^ 
cumstanee that Frogg was occasionally called in to sit with 
Lillymore in the evening. It is true that the limited cos* 
tume and various other circumstances appeared strange to 
the landlady ; but Frogg explained that LUlymore was in 
town incog., and at home to nobody except Baron Lnmeifidii 
who was governor somewhere in the East Indies. 

Immerfroh received a visit from Lillymore in person to his 
agreeable surprise, for if he did not respect him, old Babi- 
tual acquaintance rendered it pleasant to talk of by-gone 
days. Lillymore, in spite of new clothes, looked awfully 
weather-beaten, and minus a couple of teeth, which pro- 
duced a lisping speech ; but the lodgings in Jermyn Street 
were good, if not elegant. Even had it been otherwise, the 
good-natured German was always disposed to look at the 
pleasant side of everything and everybody. He had not 
left Lillymore's letters unanswered, and, although be could 
or would send no c€ish, having had similar letters from 
other shipwrecked roues, yet he had always written in, if 
not intimate, at all events, good-natured terms. He asked 
Lillymore to dine at his club, and when the inner man had 
been somewhat comforted, he begged Lillymore to give 
him the true version of the extraordinary adventures' which 
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public opinion attributed to him — ^pnblicl opinion of cotmsei 
meaning, in this case, the gossip of a few hundred men, 
mostly bachelors, living in the streets north of Pall Hall, 
strangers to poverty and family ties, and grumbling at the 
imaginary evils and annoyances of life in the midsf of 
club luxury and creature comforts ; and who, abominating 
the deamess of luxuiy in England, when they are on 
the Continent, find nothing equal to the comforts of Old 
England. 

Lillymore proceeded to satisfy the curiosity of Immer- 
froh, by giving a somewhat garbled version of his travels 
and adventures, in which much inconvenient matter wa^ 
considered proper for omission. But even what was ^- 
mitted and confessed, showed a series of false positions and 
ugly shifts. 

" Tou will' ask," said Lillymore, " where was that cool 
self-possession that I used to have, but the fiGict is that iiact, 
self-possession, or other signs of confidence shine brightest 
on a solid back-ground of substantial means. I was, under 
altered circumstances, no more able to exert my old tact 
than a man could waltz gracefully through the breakers 
on a lee shore out of a shipwreck. 

" It is true that various brilliant prospects were pointed 
out to me by acquaintances. It was said that as an English 
prince was likely to be placed on the throne of the newly- 
erected Kingdom of Hell, I might get some birth in that 
classic land, so beautifully situated on the Mediterranean 
Sea ; but on further inquiry, I found that the King of Hell 
has rather a hot berth of it, — ^for when troubles arise the 
king is commanded by the generals^ the generals by the 

16 
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offioeiB, and the offioers by the priyate Boldiera. In this 
dUussio land, where the laws of logic were fixed on an im- 
perishable basis by certain ancient philosophers, nobody 
wants to pay any taxes, bat every man who can read and 
write is determined to be a cabinet minister with a hand- 
some salary. 

Despairing of making my fortmie out of these acate 
logicians, I got a small situation in the " Pacific Interna- 
tional Colonization Society," and embarked for the new 
Settlement. Unfortunately, about five weeks after we 
doubled Cape Horn, we were shipwrecked on the Pee-Pee 
Islands, where, to my horror, an hour after saving myself 
fiom being engulphed in the ocean, I saw a fat, comely 
missionary killed, cooked, and served up to dinner by those 
cannibals, and found myself reserved for the same fate. I 
was stripped naked, and bound hand and foot, and I shud- 
dered every time an old human gourmand felt my hips, 
cheeks, and calves, as if I was a bullock or a prize pig. At 
this decisive moment a strong and peculiar odour was felt, 
and the Queen of the Islands, enormously fat, dark-coloured, 
tatooed, and with pierced nostrils, entered the hat and 
examined me in detail. She cast amorous glances at me, and 
declared that I should not be eaten for the present. Some- 
thing like the risk of a civil war was incurred by the con- 
flict of the amorous propensities of the Queen and the 
gastronomic expectations of the old chief, who was both 
Prime Minister and High Priest. But the Queen's name 
was a tower of strength. I was unbound, led to the royal 
apartment, and managed to save my bacon by a royal 
union. After remaining here some time, I was on the shore 
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one day, when a ship hove in sight; and, not without 
danger to my life, I managed to escape and work a passage 
to England." 

Such was the moving tale which Lillymore relai.ed to 
Immerfroh. 

At length Lillymore mustered sufficient courage to drive 
to Leonard's office, and, after a short, ante-chambering, was 
ushered into a large room with a table, on which was a 
pyramid of open letters and papers. Leonard received him 
very kindly, but with a half visible, half furtive, look at the 
time-piece, as a sort of invitation to pack the business of 
the visit into as narrow a space as possible. 

Leonard was not precisely aware of all the influence he 
could use, and courteously asked Lillymore if there was any 
pecuniary responsibility. But on learning that the duties 
prescribed by the founder were to defend Christendom from 
the attacks of the Saracens, and that there were no pecu- 
niary intromissions, Leonard said he would do what he 
could to aid his former rivaL 

In a few days afterwards Lillymore received the satis- 
factory intelligence that the Brothership of Berkboume 
was secured; and, warmly thanking Lnmerfroh, Smirke, 
and Kit Knicknack, and particularly requesting them to 
keep a note of their advances, in order that he might repay 
them principal and interest, he started for Berkboume, 
and having given a hearty shake of the hand to Lnmerfroh 
and Knicknack, and having strictly and almost sternly 
enjoined Mr. Frogg to send him his bill, he contented 
himself with grumbling out slight displeasure at the disre- 
spectful insults which he had received from Mrs. Frogg on 
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her disGOvery that her lodger wc^ a maa of straw, and paicl 
his bill in chaff instead of the Queen's coin. 

I^gg' '^th hat cocked on one ear, and smoking i| Q^giur 
with raised elbow, felt at that mopaent a]l the. pride of 
patronage of a fellow-mortal poorer than oneself, an^d it did 
not. escape the sharp vision of liillymore that Immer£coh 
and Enicknack exchanged a furtive smile of inteUigefioe 
that recalled the observ£^tion of Bochefoucauld on thie 9pepr 
t^cle of one's neighbour's misfortunes not being so ver;^ 
disagreeable to poor, weak, yain, human nature. 

" Frogg, my dear fellow," said Lillymore, ii;i apT under- 
tone, so as not to be heard by Tmmerfroh aQd Eoiicknack, 
" if I were to shake hands with you I should be over- 
powered by my feelings. I feel myself alreaidy affected. 
Qod bless you ; adieu I" and, jumping into the. csffi:iage. Mfd^ 
almost the rapidity of a tigbt-rppe perfonner, he wa,ved his 
hand to the trio of heads on the platform, and the traip 
st^krted for its destination. 

Leonard is daily rising in the opinion of Downing Street, 
of the House of Commons, and of the moderate men of both 
parties ; and it seems to be a settled matter that he will be 
privy-councillor and minister at no remote period of time ; 
and, with his large means, a peerage is visible in the further 
vista. 

Mrs. Hitchcock, who wa? divided between the vanities of 
Jjopdon and her religious duties, seems to have entirely 
renounced the former. She and her husband spend most 
of their time at Oakholt Place, where they receive Mr. and 
Mrs. Leoneurd in the recess, and the old lady seems to ha^ve 
taken a, new lease of life's enjoynient throug;h the. a{»pear- 
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ance of two healthy grandbhildren, who keep their house 
in a perpetual state of noise and festivity. 

Smirke, who is more prosperous than ever, has obstinately 
refused to be reconciled to his nephew and son-in-law, and 
there are vague reports of a second marriage of the swollen, 
bloated, old satyr to a young, beautiful, and ambitious lady 
who, from her cunning and malignity, may make him 
repent of his choice. Blinded by resentment against his 
nephew, and f uU of admiration of this syren, there is every 
probability of a marriage of convenience which will give 
the balance at his bankers a considerable shake. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

What a contrast climate and national t6ttipetament bti 
this damp little island ofibr, to what one sees in the south 
()f Europe. Instead of lazy sun-lit poco-curanteism, what 
eagerness and what activity. What a multitude of high- 
tnetalled racers on the start foir the goal of comfortable 
competence or superabundant wealth ! Heinrich Heine, it is 
ttue, declared Oreat Britain to be no better than one vast 
treadmill, — a place where all men were condemned to hard 
labour. So it may have appeared to the soured satirist, 
who would fain have been a Babelais in water colours; 
but to the true philosopher what spectacle can be more 
magnificent than a nation in fall possession of itd energies, 
after having cleared the three barriers of state tyranny. 
Church persecution, and trade trammels, and can say, " The 
goal is mine?** 

Such are the reflections which I sometimes make in 
viewing that mass of brick and mortar called " T^bumia," 
which faces the northern boundary of Hyde Park. Bel- 
gravia may be the tlost modem abode and expression of 
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landed and titled aristocracy^ but Tybomia is the quint- 
essence of realized mercantile wealth, and of those retired 
and comfortable existences connected with our Eastern 
Empire, which made Theodore Hook, in his day, dub 
North- Western London with the name of " Indianopolis." 

The morning sun, slowly surmounting the fog of the 
Park, was beginning to illumine the crowd of Bayswater 
omnibuses, almost top-heayy with business men rolling 
Cityward, as inside one of those luxurious abodes the kettle 
was playing its little accompaniment to the tea, the toast, 
the Times, and the other breakfast-table requisites of the 
overture of the day. 

A yawn was heard from an old gentleman seated at the 
breakfast table, which attracted the attention of the lady 
of the house, who had been carefully reading the list of 
people who had been the night before at Lord Crookhom's 
balL 

" Well, my love," said the lady with an affectionate look 
at her husband, qualified by a bland smile of courteous 
surprise, "You are charming company, I do declare. Is 
that what you call 'rather seedy' this morning? Now 
don't be offended if I speak a little truth. Believe me 
that this all comes of your late hours in that abominable 
smoking room of the Bengal Club. You have planted 
indigo for more than thirty years. Pray rally some of 
your remaining energies to acquire some honourable dis- 
tinction." 

" Ah, there you are at the old story," said Mr. Brumby 
— " a Baronetcy ? T wish you may get it ; and yet I 
rendered no smaU service to John Company in the matter 
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of the late Bajah of HuiryBniiggeiabad. But each Goyem- 
ment has a list of expeotants as long as my ami. We 
have got the thing essential — sufficient means ; the rest is 
mere lacker and tinsel." 

" None of your philosophic nonsense/' said Mrs. Brumby, 
with vivacity. " I am a woman of the world, and I tell 
you that, as British society is constituted, our means and 
our position are incomplete without this lacker that you 
talk of; it makes the metal shine a little brighter. At 
all events, if you have any ingenuity in you, you ought to 
manage a knighthood. 'Sir' and 'Lady' always sound 
well at home and abroad, and a card would look well with 
' Sir Philip Brumby,' * Lady Brumby,* and ' Miss Brumby ' 
engraved on it." 

** Comfort," said Mr. Brumby, with decision, "is my 
motto; and luxuiy ^ within reasonable bounds. That is 
why I abominate what you call your London season, the 
blessed day beginning in the afternoon, and night coming 
on after sunrise; dusty thoroughfares, stifling rooms, and 
the human body screwed up in evening dress and white 
choker at an hour when a man enjoys his night-gown and 
slippers; and aU this, my love, in order that your name 
may be seen occasionally in that absurd and trumpery 
paper, the ' Mirror of Fashion,' which, I am told, has foot- 
men and lady's maids for its correspondents, and retired 
grocerdom for its patrons and supporters." 

"Go along with your nonsense," said Mrs. Brumby; 
" as for the paper, in this free countiy there is nothing to 
hinder grocers reading the same things as grandees. Your 
sagacity is quite at fault in the rest of your lecture. The 
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" As for the pecuniary means of Zaohariali Brownrigg," 
said Mr. Brumby, " he is, I suspect, more of an old dandy 
than a millionaire. The bank is respectable ; but it was 
my old school-fellow, Oliver Brownrigg, his cousin, who 
was the chief monied man. But neither of the old people 
have chick nor child, and I dare say the nephew, Charles, 
will come into something very handsome in the sequel." 

"Charles Brownrigg is certainly the favourite of our 
daughter Emily," said Mrs. Brumby; "and she will be 
delighted when she hears of the invitation to Gloomwood. 
I have for some time back seen that the attachment was 
reciprocal, but did not like to pronounce a word. You 
laugh at me for losing so much time in reading the ' Mirror 
of Fashion;' but how often have I said fie, fie, to those 
odious social spies and eaves-droppers who sometimes spoil 
the most charming embryo matches by precipitate an- 
noimcements, that frighten the parties, nip affection in the 
bud, and make a talk all over the town, finishing with " we 
have authority to state that there is no foundation for the 
report of an approaching alliance between so and so an- 
nounced in our yesterday's number." 

" Charles Brownrigg," said Mr. Brumby, " has, I think, 
by this time sown his wild oats — ^the attachment to Emily 
has, I believe, steadied him ; a^d, as presumptive heir of 
Zachariah and, above all, of Oliver Brownrigg, his prospects 
are splendid. You will announce the invitation to Emily," 
said Mr. Brumby, ri3ing to pass into his. library. 
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the gayest and most brilliant bachelors of the high finance 
of the metropolis. It was the marriage of his nephew, 
Charles Brownrigg, which now occupied the sobered and 
satiated septuagenarian banker. He had been one of the 
great City dandies at Paris in 1814, when the solemn grace 
of Bigottini, " la Ghevelue" and the sparking steps of the 
aerial Fanny Bias turned the heads of so many young 
fellows. In youth he had been very handsome and very 
supercilious, and the *fier et blond fits d' Albion,^ as a Paris 
newspaper then styled him, had had a duel in the Bois de 
Vincennes, which made a sensation at the time, to the great 
horror and disapprobation of his cousin Oliver, the solid, 
puritanical, and married partner of the Lombard-street 
banking house. 

Zachariah had lost his ardent, fiery temperament, and in 
age had subsided into the, in appearance, modest, good- 
natured, and consequently more really aristocratic style of 
the man who has seen the world. But he had not profited 
by his opportunities of study of the solid elements of human 
happiness; he had enough of polished astuteness and a 
clear vision of the folly of wounding the self-love of others 
by vulgar vanity ; but he had not the real high principle 
of the maQ who, having satisfied his own conscience as to 
his acts, is indifferent to the opinion of the crowd of society 
around him. The apparently gay and good-natured old 
bachelor Brownrigg would willingly injure nobody, but 
he had not the real strength of mind that bears with the 
pressure of adversity. More than one acute observer had 
observed that his nervous system was a far too sensible 
index of the import of every word, mien, or gesture, that 
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met his senses ; and it was sunnised by those few persoxui 
of refined perception that there must be a '< skeleton in 
the closet " — some mystery in his history or circnmstanoea 
that would not bear the light. 

The nephew, Charles, had run through a considerable 
portion of his property ; and, as the nephew and supposed 
heir of the rich banker, credit did not fail him. But he 
had sown the greater part of his wild oats, and his acquaint- 
ance with, and strong attachment to. Miss Emily Brumby, 
had given him a salutary dislike g£ the grosser pleasures of 
the British Babylon. 

Miss Emily Brumby was as thin as a whipping-post, a^ 
her complexion was an almost cadayerous pale yellow ; bu^ 
the smallest hands and feet, grace in every motion, and the 
tender dreamy black eyes of a Madonna of Eafaelle, with 
great natural tact, had ^scinated Charles so thoroughly that 
he was almost speU-bound, After a probationary period, 
during which his conduct was excellent, although by-gone 
liabilities hung like a millstone round his neck, it was 
almost understood by the uncle of Charles, and the parent^ 
of Emily, that a union would take place. 

The country place of Mr. Zachariah Brownrigg was 
Gloomwood, a rural retreat that bore evidence of the 
primeval forest, in the sturdy aged oaks that almost choked 
up the park. In the midst of this sylvan wilderness was 
a mansion, parterre, and alleys, in the Dutch taste of two 
centuries ago, erected at the Eestoration, with " Fear God 
and Honor the King " greeting the stranger who entered. 
The great door was adorned by a portico with a broken 
pediment over-rloaded with iiuj seraphs and Cariatydse, 
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that stood out in fawn oil paint from the bright red cutting 
brick of the fa9ade. Inside, somewhat faded, but rich, 
Lyons damask, and a gorgeous chimney piece, with the 
arms in sculpture of an extinct Barony held by former 
occupants of the place, were in keeping with the seven- 
teenth century aspect of the outside of the residence, and 
the rest of the interior showed solid modem comforts, not 
unpleasantly mingled with the decayed splendour of days 
of yore. 

Mr. Zachariah Brownrigg and his nephew had just com- 
pleted a game of billiards, in the charming comer room of 
Gloomwood, and passed into the next apartment with a 
large bow window, opening on a lawn that sloped gently 
down to the murmuring Eader, beyond which a thick wood 
rose to the crest of the opposite knoU. 

" Well Charles," said Zachariah, " here you are with all 
sails set for the port of matrimony; but your previous 
passages were rather stormy. A few years ago you were 
about the idlest scamp that ever jollified within the pre- 
cincts of the University of Oxford. It is true that you 
went through the curriculum df the sciences; but after 
a fashion of your own, and in the style denominated 
fast." 

Charles laughed, and answered, " You mean my relish 
for ornithology in the long vacation, with a gun on my 
shoulder, and the pleasant discovery of the perfect chemical 
afi&nity between my tissues and well-iced champagne, not 
to mention the comparative anatomy which I picked up at 
Epsom and Ascot." 

*'Yes," said the Uncle, "and your stalls at the Opera, 

17 
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for the sole object of improving your acquaintance with 
history and geography, in the five act operas of the fertile 
Scribe, and splendidly mounted ballets of Oriental life, 
where the local colour may be anything one chooses to 
imagine between Morocco and the frontiers of China." 

" Come, don't be too hard on me, I did not get my geo- 
graphy and history from either Covent Gurden or the 
Haymarket. On the contrary, I used to suggest and 
criticize in an interesting and influential circle of Hebrew 
financiers, musical reporters, and opera politicians of the 
west end of the town, and more than once saw that I had 
hit the naU on the head." 

"The Hebrew financiers certainly knocked you on the 
head," said the uncle, "as I know to my cost, for to 
complete the circle of the sciences, a spunging house 
reminded you of such a thing as mercantile law." 

" Pray," said the nephew, " do not recall to me those 
most uncivil ministers of civil law. That is aU past. 
It was then that the attachment to Emily began ; the film 
seemed to fall from my eyes, and from that moment adieu 
to the thoughtless disorders of youth." 

" Well, now let me talk to you seriously ; you are at the 
age for real enjoyment — innocent enjoyment, and therefore 
real enjoyment. I remember, in my own case, that happy 
age, never to be recalled ; pleasant walks in the shrubbery, 
'under the greenwood tree,' as the old song says, for 
people in my young days never talked about sympathy 
this, and electricity that, or eclectic afiBnities, and so forth. 
Enjoy yourself, my boy; but remember that this is not 
only a pariy of pleasure but one of business." 
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" As for that," said Charles, " my attachment to Emily 
Bnimby is sincere, an affidr of the hearty and not of lands 
and houses, stocks or shares." 

"How glibly you theorize; in practical life an advan- 
tageous marriage is a thing that the most sentimental 
people may keep in view. Old Brumby is a man of untold 
wealth, and I have particular reasons for desiring a connec- 
tion that should bring an accession of strength to the Bank. 
Do you guess my meaning ? " 

"What I a screw loose in the City cash box?" said 
Charles in surprise. 

"Not a syllable to a soul," said Zachariah, enjoining 
caution and reserve on his youthful interlocutor ; " I find 
it necessary, much against my will, to entrust you with 
this important secret, which must be revealed to no one. 
Your getting Miss Brumby wiU depend on the relationship 
with me; and your prospect of inheriting this properly 
depends on fresh financial blood being infused into our 
City firm." 

"I am thunderstruck," said Charles; "how has this 
happened?" 

" My grandfather, as you know, bought this place. But 
his son, my respectable papa, had the unlucky foible of 
wishing me to be a leading man, as well in the West-end 
as in the City. In short, while my cousin Oliver was 
brought up to habits of severe business, order, and economy, 
by his father, the other partner, my papa, quite spoiled me 
by fond indulgence. I was returned in the good old times 
for Snugborough, and even made a debut in the House; 
but I did not take well to politics, which may be made 
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reconcilable with finance. Fadiion was the will-of-the- 
wisp that led me astray, and a few hundreds lost with 
considerable tact to Beau Bangap, during the golden days 
of his Carlton House existence, opened wide the gates of 
Vanity Fair to me. It is true that I had to stand a cross- 
fire of oritioiams from smart people, and old aristocracy; 
hat with a good Frendi cook I bore down all opposition. 
I avoided acrimonious party politics, subscribed largely 
to the charities, bought a cellar of old wines, and was 
unanimously pronounced by society to possess every virtue 
under the sun. But, unluckily, while this West-end exist- 
ence was all joy and splendour, the Eastern horizon grew 
gradually sombre, alias, the reserve fund of the Bank in 
the City disappeared shortly after cousin Oliver quitted the 
concern. Then came the dire struggle ; to pay on demand 
in the City — and kedp up appearances in Park Lane- All 
this has ended with the Debtor and Creditor sides of the 
Cash book, which once were in perfect concord, like a 
lover and his mistress, agreeing not a wit better than hus- 
band and wife at the Divorce Court. So this marriage 
must save your prospects. There is no time to lose, make 
good use of your opportunities, for if Mr. Brumby were to 
know all, matters would come to a stop; and all your 
sheriff's officer experiences must be buried in the deepest 
oblivion. And remember to play your cards well with the 
old lady." 

"Yes," said Charles; "her present aUy is Mundunan 
Humangrub, King of the Cannibal Islands, who looks so 
like a baboon, and is one of the lions of the season ; she is 
an enthusiastic admirer of his career as a Boyal reformer — 
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lie abolished % leaves and human cutlets, and introduced 
crinolines and pork sausages in their stead." 

'* Be cautious," said the uncle ; '' more than one man has 
lost a good chance by some sorry pleasantry." 

Uncle and nephew separated ; the former to his study, 
and ihe latter to take a turn in the heath behind the wood. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Thb preceding conYersation gave Charles some cause for 
reflection. In all the storms of youth, the uncle and the 
bank seemed the secure harbour of refuge. Present de- 
mands might come pelting like rain, but the future seemed 
all dry, bright, and secure ; for with the divine energy of 
youth man id never long downcast. " Begone dull care," 
said Charles to himself, as he reflected that if the worst 
oame to the worst he had still time and the world before 
him. 

But this bright halcyon aspect of things in general did 
not last. Charles heard a rustling among the leaves, and, 
turning round, felt a slight tap on his shoulder, and was 
disagreeably surprised to recognise in the person who ad- 
ministered it a face which he had seen before. It was 
weather-beaten, although not that of an elderly man ; and 
the costume of the new comer was a half sporting one, 
something between that of a dandified groom, out of livery, 
and a rural Tony Lumpkin, having a taste for the stables. 
In the back ground skulked a person of coarser aspect and 
rather shabbier apparel. 

" Good momin'," said the sheriff's officer (for such he 
was), " you'll say I'm a Paul Pry — ^p'raps I am ; no matter. 
Pirst of all good momin' ; I never neglect to do the civil." 
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" Confound your civility, Grubb ; how do you come to 
ferret me out at another person's place ? " 

'* Why," said the disagreeable visitor, " I have come in 
the matter of that writ of Duff, of Bond Street. As you 
are never at home in your own house, I fancied you must 
be so in other people's. Gkmmen like you find yourself 
quite at home when you are abroad." 

'' And all abroad in such a home as you would provide 
for me, Grubb." 

" Don't be cast down, young gentleman, it is a downright 
honor to be arrested for debt." 

'^ Bather paradoxical," said Charles. 

** It shows you are worth powder and shot," said Grubb, 
with a grin that showed two rows of tusks browned by 
tobacco smoke. ''Besides, all the inmates of spunging 
houses are uncommon moral. Never knew an instance of 
a man in a debtor's jail that had been imprudent, im- 
provident, or extravagant; only doosid unlucky in the 
arrival of remittances. Clocks of people that have money 
to pay have a strange trick of standin' still." 

The baboon jaws again grinned, but Charles was hope- 
lessly downcast. "You are a Job's comforter," said he. 
"Had I received the four hundred in cash or clothes I 
should not have complained ; but shares in an estate sup- 
posed to contain precious stones, in a part of America not 
yet explored, 'the Occidental Mining Union,' with an old 
man on a wooden leg, at fifteen shillings a week, acting as 
general manager, secretary, treasurer, and boo-kkeeper, in 
the Company's head office, or back parlour, with a table. 
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two Windsor chairs, and a coal scatde, 'was a dowmight 
swindle." 

" No affair of mine," said Gmbb; '' onr job is a ride hstk 
to town, or dub up : that's the longs and the shorts of ^ 
whole matter." 

" Such a thing would be fatal to me^ Grubb : the remit- 
tance is on its way. I must remain here, at least, a few 
days longer ; and if the bill is not paid, we go back wiHiont 
delay. Carry me through this business, and I promise yon, 
on the word of a gentleman, that the tip vnU be liberal 
Do me the favour to appear as a friend of mine, come here 
on a visit." 

"French leave don't suit my book," said Q-rubb, gruffly. 

"I will place jewellery in your hands equal to the sum 
demanded, although with a heavy heart ; most of it intended 
as presents to a young lady on her birthday next Tuesday." 

" Well, well, well, what can I do for you ? '* said Grubb, 
considerably mollified : " there is a young lady in the case ; 
but you know," added Grubb, with another baboon grin, 
" people in our line comes to have the sympathies of a tax 
gatherer and the sensibilities of a pawnbroker ; one can't 
'elp it ; what can I do for you in my small way ? '* 

"I want you to appear for a day or two as a friend of 
mine." 

" Oh, but I aint up to swell company nohows." 

Charles then explained to Grubb what part he wished 
him to play, which was that of a friend of his. Mr. Grubb 
at first objected ; but the place was beautiful, the dinners 
were sure to be good, and the lark was a capital one. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Qloomwood was in all its beauty when the Brumby 
family arrived ; the day before had been raining, but the 
mornings sunshine had dried up the humidity of the walks, 
and of the short-cropped greensward of the immediate 
.environs of the house. The woods, waving in the gentle 
wind, were in all their glory, and every flower in the 
parterre seemed to hold up its head and show its gala 
oolours to welcome the arriving guests. 

"Quite a delightful place," said Mrs. Brumby, when 
the party was assembled in the bow-window drawing- 
room. *' Charles took us for a moment into the con- 
servatory, and did the ciceroneship so very nicely. Such 
rare plants are so new to us who know India well but 
not America. A walk through the conservatory of 
Gloomwood is like a trip to the Amazons or the Orinoco, 
— and your fine timber, with the avenue of approach so 
long and so beautiful I " 

"Not long to me,*' said Zachariah, "when I have the 
pleasure of driving out with you, and your most charming 
young lady, who is a Peri worthy of any paradise.'* 

" Amen," said Charles ; " but, my dear uncle, pray don't 
forestall me in the little civilities of the situation. This 
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reminds me that, if you are poaching on my manor, I have 
been taking a liberty with yours. I foigot to mention 
that I — ah I have had an accidental rencontre with — ahl 
have brought here a particular Mend of mine, Mr. Hawk- 
stone, of Warwickshire — a capital fellow, but rather a 
rough subject ; an odd fish, but really a good fellow." 

Zachariah looked internally surprised and displeased, 
but he said nothing before the Brumbys that revealed his 
thoughts. "The Hawkstones of Warwickshire I Odd, 
bless me I I remember, as if it were yesterday, the blue 
coat, pig-tail, and top-boots of a gentleman that must have 
been his grandfather." 

Scarcely had Zachariah said this when a servant entered 
and announced Mr. Hawkstone, on which Grubb, some- 
what metamorphosed by the attire which Charles had lent 
him, entered with a demure smile on his face, no doubt 
considering the whole a&ir as a capital lark to be described 
in the sequel to his pot-house companions. Charles pre- 
sented him to the society, but he did not seem to appreciate 
any of the company, except uncle Zachariah, the reputed 
great banker, to whom he solemnly walked up, and, with- 
out speaking a word, shook him by the hand. Mr. Zachariah 
found this rather odd, and looked more annoyed and sur- 
prised than before. Charles was on nettles; but took an 
opportunity of having Grubb aside, to whom he said in 
a low tone at the bow-window : " I told you not to speak 
much or commit yourself, but not to remain a dummy." 
Grubb promised to follow the cue, and the conversation 
again became general. 

" I must say," said Emily, " here is everything to gratify 
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the taste : Umbriany quattro cento pictures, Limoges enamel, 
and Capo di Monte porcelain." 

" What I call micommon snug," said the pretended Mr. 
Hawkstone, in admiration of the furniture. ''That satin 
on the wall's worth half a suvrin' a yard, I'll be bound ; 
and as for that pretty cabbage garden outside," added 
he with a wink to Zachariah, "it wom't bought with 
a trifle." 

The hoe of Charles fell as he agam took Mr. Grubb 
aside, and Mrs. Brumby asked her husband the meaning 
of the strange speeches of the new visitor. 

" Pho I the new fast style," said Mr. Brumby, who had 
been looking into a book of prints. 

"Yes; a shade too much of it," added she. " What wiU 
the manners of the young generation come to ?" 

Zachariah saw at once that there was something wrong, 
and he said in a rather undertone to Mr. Brumby : " I 
most make my nephew give further explanations about 
the education of his friend. Yet the laws of hospitality 
must be respected. Now what can we do to get quit of 
this unexpected bore — what to propose ? Art is evidently 
not in his line : something rough and jolly, a row on the 
river, or a smart ccmter over the heath." 

" Mr. Hawkstone," said Mr. Zachariah, " can I propose 
anything before dinner ?" 

Grubb handled his hair for a moment, and then added in 
a mild tone, with an evident intention to be polite, "Well, 
a drop o' summut short is what I would call just the ticket 
at the present time of day." 

Zachariah, to conceal and suppress a laugh, rushed to the 
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bell-pull, and, giying it a sharp twig, seemed litUe dis- 
posed to continue the conversation with Grubb. 

Charles saw that a crisis in the visit of Grubb could no 
longer be delayed, and said in aa ap<dogetio manner, 
''The fact is, as I told yon, uncle, he is iftther eccentric. 
There is something refreshing in a little of this angularity 
and originality in these days, when society is smooth 
rounded off like a ball." 

'^Ball, indeed!" said Zachariah, with a sardonic grin; 
''his sayings are like a shell bursting in one's ears. I 
could almost believe that he had never been out of the 
stable and the tap-room. 1 was going to speak to him 
about the genealogy of some of the Warwickshire families." 

"Dear me, uncle," said Charles, in a funk, "ho pro- 
bably has no taste for genealogy." 

" Evidently rather for gin and bitters," said ^achariak 

At this moment the servant entered with a letter, which 
he presented to the master of the house, who, after ordering 
spirits and soda-water to be placed on the table of the 
breakfast parlour, went to the bow-window to read the 
letter, while Mr. Grubb seized the opportunity to rejoin 
Charles on the sofa of the alcove, which Emily had just 
quitted to say a word to Mrs. Brumby. 

" You see that we are in a queer street," said Grubb to 
the nephew of the banker; "you made me step into 
another man's shoes, and it is a dam' bad fit. I ain't up 
to it nohows. I come down on you with the common 
law of the land, and you come down on me with the 
laws of uncommon swell company. I can do my part 
in a free-and-easy with a yard of clay in my mouth, and 
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I the smoking stingo on the table, while I propose the health 
^ . of some true British hero with laurels flowing through his 
I veins. But when I get into the eau de Cologne and the 
. sticking plaster boots, I aint at home nohow." 
I "Did I not tell you that I had written to the real 
Hawkstone," said Charles, " and that the answer was 
hourly expected." 

" I saw that name on the comer of the letter handed to 
your unde," said Grubb, so as not to be overheard ; " he ^ 
is a reading of it now." 

Charles looked to his uncle, and saw suppressed indigna- 
tion in his looks; but, to his great relief, the footman 
announced refreshments in the breakfast parlour, and 
Mr. Grubb went with Charles to have "something short," 
Charles at the same time excusing himself to the ladies 
for a few minutes, in order to do the honours to his strange 
friend. He cast a side-long glance at his unde as he went 
out of the room, and saw all the signs of high exasperation 
in his countenance. It was, indeed, the letter &om the 
real Hawkstone, which Zachariah had opened, and which 
had been handed him by mistake. His first impulse on 
discovery was to hand the letter to Charles, to whom it 
was addressed; but he had already read enough to show 
that Mr. Hawkstone declined to advance ajiy money to 
Charles, and advised him to make an experiment on the 
good nature of his relatives ; in short, revealing the secret 
of the false Mr. Hawkstone, whose style and demeanour 
had BO astonished him. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The resnlt of the above-reoorded incident was a latiber 
> violent scene between Charles and his nnde : of ooune 
well out of ear-shot of Mr. and Mrs. Brumby. The ex- 
plosion of Zachariah was not so mnch about the sum as 
the concealment of Charles's real amount of liabilities. 
Charles had been for sometime back living quietly. ZachA- 
riah considered Charles reformed ; and so be was, but h 
had not the moral courage to avow all the old liabilities, 
and confess the utter folly and light-mindednesss with 
which he had in a variety of cases taken the pen in hand 
to stave off momentary difficulties, by engagements magni- 
fied in a geometrical ratio by the collision of unprincipled 
calculating rapacity and youthful thoughtlessness. Zacha- 
riah's avowal of his own youthful splendour, and of its 
fatal results on the bank, greatly diminished tbe effect of 
his own moral lesson ; but the end of it was a cheque 
written out for the amount claimed by Mr. Qrubb, who 
was sent off without delay. But damage had evidently 
been done by the incident, and next morning the slightly 
measured and constrained salutations of Mr. and Mn. 
Brumby were remarked by Charles, and went to the quick. 
But matters of far more serious importance were at hand. 
There were all the symptoms of a panic in the money 
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market, and both Mr. Zachariah Brownrigg and Mr. Brumby 
were called by pressing letters into town. 

Charles was thus left to entertain Mrs. and Miss Brumby 
as well as might be, for his aunt Brownrigg, the lady who 
nominally did the honours, was much confined from bad 
health ; and while Mrs. Brumby kept the old lady company 
in the private sitting-room, Charles and Emily sauntered 
on the lawn that sloped down to the Eader. But the 
traversing incident of yesterday had put him out of sortSi , 
"Confounded adventure," thought Charles to himself; 
** when I ought to be the happiest of men, my nerves are 
all of a flutter like those of a woman." 

Emily, on her side, was not slow to remark the change 
in Charles's manner. "What can all this mean?" she 
asked herself; "forced gaiety; constrained attention to 
mask some serious mental pre-occupation. Now that we 
are alone perhaps the problem may be solved." 

" Emily, my love," said Charles, as they got to the edge 
of the stream, " how happy I am 1 oiu: brief furtive inter- 
views and stolen Utes-drUtea in comers of London ball- 
rooms are now at an end, and we may at length give our- 
selves up to the piurest happiness." 

"Yes; but," said Emily, "first solve me this little 
problem : you managed to say a great deal to me with 
few opportunities; and here, where they are so ample, 
your ideas and words seem to have flown elsewhere, and 
you are taken up with the first sporting friend, or rural 
odd fish, that presents himself. Are you men really so bad 
as the poets say ? Glowing ardour during courtship, tepid 
after acceptance, and ice after marriage." 
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"To you, Emily, I will make a clean breast. If the 
truth must be told, my pretended friend was a sheriff's 
officer arresting me for debt ; and with one word of this 
coming to the ears of your parents our union would b© in 
danger. Think of my wretched dilenuna between the fear 
of an unfavourable interpretation of my affections, and of 
a discovery fatal to my reputation as a man of prudence. 
The latter seems the less perilous of these cruel alterna- 
tives, and I throw myself on your generosity. The cause 
of this conjuncture is a period of youthful extravagance and 
folly which my love for you has abruptly terminated, and 
which can never again recur." 

" So," said Emily, smiling, " this is really to be the last 
of these adventures ? " 

" Tliat I promise you. Such an ordeal — every moment 
on thorns ; one false step compels many more to get out 
of the consequences of the first. Artifice is a usurious 
creditor; one is more out of pocket in high interest than 
in original capital. Thrice accursed debt I Gild and colour 
it for a time as we may, it is selling one's soul to the devil, 
who is sure to take his own again with the loss of character 
and tranquillity of mind." 

"Now that it is over, do not think so gloomily of it," 
said Emily ; " aU will, no doubt, be well in the end. By- 
the-bye," added she, to change the subject of conversation, 
" your uncle and my papa disappeared very suddenly ; has 
anything happened ? " 

" There is a crisis in the City," said Charles. 

"And what is a crisis in the City?" asked Emily, 
looking up with curiosity. 
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** When the money market is too tight/' said Oharles. 

" And what is a too tight money market," said Emily, 

" When a crisis in the City is coming on." 

" And when does the crisis come off ? " asked Emily. 

** When the money market is easy again." 

'* Something quite regular, then, I suppose," said Emily, 
** like night and day, summer and winter, ebb and flow of 
the tide?" 

''Or rather," said Charles, ''like a terrific storm that 
clears the atmosphere, after moving accidents of flood and 
field, after wreck and havoc." 

At this moment a step was heard on the gravel, ancl a 
servant approached with a letter, which he presented to 
Charles, who opened it. It was from the uncle; quite 
laconic, and ran thus : — 

" LOMBABD StBBBT, 11^ A.1C. 

" A run on the bank ; no chance of my being back to 
dinner this evening; entertain the ladies, and excuse my 
absence. You will, of course, say nothing of the cause of 
my not being at home to them. 

"Yours, 

"Zaohabiah BBOWNBIOa." 

The face of Charles fell as he pocketed the note. " Serious 
business detains my uncle," said he ; " he will not be back 
until to-morrow." 

" I hope," said Emily, " that it is not that terrible clear- 
ing of the atmosphere that you have been speaking of." 

" To-morrow we shall know more of the matter," said 
Charles, wiUi an amount of anxiety which he could not 
conceal. 

18 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The aspect which the City presented to Mr. Zachariah 
Brownrigg as he drove towards the banking-house was 
not assuring. The Caledonian Thistle and St. Andrew 
Bank was shut. A rather obstreperous group of persons 
were perusing a placard in large letters — " Temporarily 
closed pending negociations." At the Universal Financial 
and Territorial Aid Association was a still greater crowd ; 
the same at the Hemisphere Banking and Discount In- 
corporation, on which was posted a placard in large 

letters — 

"The Financial Ceisis. 

'' One of the most remarkable coincidences of genius is 
to be noted in the fact that that eminent divine, Dr. Cum- 
ming, and that equally remarkable spiritualist, Mr. Home, 
have both predicted with confidence that this would be a 
year of cataclysm in the political and financial world. On 
the continents we see army arrayed against army, and' iron- 
clad against iron-dad. At home, the financial, manu- 
facturing, and the mercantile interests are in an equally 
serious state of suffering. The cause of this is the ill- 
advised and unlimited extension of credit which has lately 
prevailed in the kingdom. Not only for their own con- 
venience, but in order to aasert a great moral principle, 
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Messrs. Slop and Co., Outfitters, 144, 145, and 146, Shoddy 
Eow, have so greatly reduced their cash prices for men's 
and boys' clothing (including liveries got up on the shortest 
notice), that the mental agony, superinduced by losses 
suffered in the commercial career, may be partially ims- 
suaged by the saving consequent on a course of dealing 
with Messrs. Slop and Co." 

" 1 have heard my father speak of 1793, and l remember 
1814 and 1825 with horror," thought Mr. Zachariah Brown- 
rigg to himself, as he passed through his own telling-room, 
and found it so blocked up that he could scarcely get 
through. A short conversation with the cashiers brought 
Zachariah Brownrigg into a state of great anxiety, and 
he proceeded at once to the Bank of England to ask for 
assistance. 

When Zachariah entered the waiting-room of the Bank 
of England, the first person whom he saw was Mr. Brumby, 
and two other London directors of the bank of Hurrysnug- 
gerabad; all three with serious countenances, whispering 
mysteriously in a comer, while other persons anxiously 
looking to the time-piece, and conversing on the last 
financial events of the day and hour, were evidently on 
the same errand. 

'* What I we meet so soon again ?" said Zachariah to Mr. 
Brumby, rather confusedly. 

" Yes," said Mr. Brumby, with a very serious counten- 
ance; ''the stoppage of the Hurrysiiuggerabad Bank is 
only temporary. People get frightened without a cause : a 
run ensued on our London branch in consequence of the 
news from Lidia. Our natives will be long before they 
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underBtand onr representatiTeB of Talues ; tbey dunk tiiat 
•U wealiii that is not in hard silver is a nonentity. Thd 
•rdeal "will be a painful one, bat we must get through it 
floimehow. Large deposits of cotton aie momentarily nn< 
saleable except at ruinous sacrifices. But we shall work 
tiirongh, I have no doubt" 

Mr. Brownrigg had come on a similar errand, but he 
gave a quite different aspect to his affairs from that of the 
straightforward Mr. Brumby. "Our establishment," said 
he, with perfectly simulated coolness, *' has been asked to 
zander assistance in another case ; but really — really one 
must be cautious — ^I don't mean, of coun^, in the case of 
such a solid concern as your Hurrysnuggerabad bank 
which I dare say is on a firm footing; but — ^when we 
are applied to for assistance from another banking-house, 
which I won't name — ^I should say that caution and pru- 
dence should not be departed from." 

" Directors of the bank of Hurrysnuggerabad," said the 
messenger ; and Mr. Brownrigg suspended speech, as Mr. 
Brumby, with a significant wave of the hand, and a " wait 
for me," was ushered out of the room to the dread directorial 
tribunal of the financial world. 

" The Waiting-ioom of the Bank of England during a 
panic " — ^what a subject for the keen observation or luxuriant 
imagination of a painter having dramatic power : the in- 
ward throes and mental travail of " waiting for the verdict " 
of the Bank parlour, when solvency or bankruptcy, salva- 
tion or perdition, tremble in the scales of many a splen- 
did mercantile existence; the sumptuous, or the obscure 
penurious future ; the proud craft with all sails set to the 
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prosperous breeze or the wreck ashore ; the hope to found 
a family, or, in some cases, a dark presentiment of suicide 
or the brand of infamy rising up before the stricken con- 
science of some desperate gamester of the commercial 
world — ^were all represented in the throng that surrounded 
Brumby and Zachariah Brownrigg on that anxious day. 

Zachariah had an inexpressible chill at the heart when 
he found that assistance would not be given him by the 
bank. He joined Brumby with a depression of spinte, 
the outward signs of which he could not master. 

" Another bank in a queer way," said the loud voice of 
a corpulent noisy citizen to an acquaintance, just as they 
were at the crossing in front* of the Mansion House. 
" Brownriggs on their last legs." 

The eye of Zachariah met that of Brumby, which ex- 
pressed a painful astonishment, as if a sudden revelation 
had come upon him. 

" We will work through," said Zachariah to Mr. Brumby, 
as he tremulously shook him by the hand, and explained 
that it was impossible for him to return fliat afternoon to 
Gloomwood. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Sbvbbal ancestors had created the great house of Brown- 
rigg. A bank of considerable standing is like an empire ; 
it has its hardy founders, men of iron will and indomitable 
perseverance ; its dynasts of the period of culmination ; and 
*heir degenerate descendant, corrupted by luxury and osten- 
tation, under whose feeble grasp of the financial sceptre it 
succumbs ; — ^its Eomulus, its Augustus, and its Valentinian. 

The last of the old and vigorous stock of the house of 
Brownrigg still survived — Oliver Brownrigg, a cousin of 
Zachariah, and a son of the elder brother of the latter 
person's father. Oliver "had seventeen years before retired 
entirely from the bank, taking the lion's share of the 
capital ; not only h^ own eight-twelfths, but recuperating 
advances privately made to Zachariah on his own shares. 
But Oliver did all this with as little noise as possible. As 
for Zachariah, he had to grin and bear it. But he had not 
the moral courage to reduce expenditure or sell Gloom- 
wood. When the bank was still solvent it was sacrificed 
partly to keeping up appearances, and partly to the good- 
natured and incautious liberality of Zachariah, whose 
vanity was not proof against the blandishments of needy 
and highly aristocratic customers, who knew that the re- 
straining and curbing power of the sour, demure, puri- 
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tanical Oliver was not exercised on the easy sybaritic 
cousin, Zachariah. In fact, the bank had long been bank- 
rupt. Behind the gay mask of Dives was a death's head 
with dessicated ossature and grinning teeth. 

Various circumstances had produced differences between 
the cousins. Zachariah had left the religious community 
of the Independents for the Church. On the other hand, 
Oliver adhered with passionate fervoiu: to the religious 
traditions of the family. Except that he did not know 
Hebrew, and had forgotten Greek, he had Old and New 
Testament erudition enough to edit a biblical enclyclo- 
psddia. He hated certain Bible characters, and sympathized 
with others, male and female, 'as if they were alive, and 
in his Eichmond neighbourhood. His temper w'as violent, 
but he was prone to repent of every outburst ; so that life 
was with all who approached him a cycle of disputes, 
quarrels, and reconciliations. But he was the piok of 
honesty and financial prudence. He ruled the bank, not 
as senior partner, but as master ; and the bank prospered 
all the more for it. 

Oliver quite disapproved Zachariah's mode of existence. 
He was opposed to any political career, or any seat in 
Parliament, for his cousin ; and also quite opposed to the 
dandyism of all sorts then in vogue in a prodigal regency. 
No tincture of fashion, but a life between the counting- 
house and the country-house, and a steady increase of the 
capital of the bank, was what he wished his cousin to 
pursue. A parliamentary or a fashionable existence were 
in his eyes a retrogression for a banker. Zachariah, on 
the other hand, maintained that it was in some cases ad- 
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▼antageouB for a man of bnaixiesB to frequent aocieiy, bot 
Oliyer maintained the oppoaite opinion. Familiarity faied 
oootempt, and took away the requisite nimbos from an 
establishment of credit Did the splendid hospitaliiies of 
Ludgersale and Co. prevent the smash ? No. They pre- 
cipitated it. Whereas to be called caatioaB or eoonomioal, 
and to be almost miknown personally, except in connedaon 
with the idea of accumulating money, was all grist to llie 



It was gall and wormwood for Zaohariah to go to Bich- 
mond, and ask the assistance of his cousin ; bat the Bank 
of England had given him a courteous refusa!, and there 
was nothing for it but to humble himself in the dust befoie 
cousin Oliver. 

** This is a dirt-eating day/' thought Zadiariali, as he tinglfid 
the bell of a middle sized villa on Ham common. Gamslid 
Lodge was pretty enough, witli its well shaved lavim, flower 
beds, and shady walks; but not at all corresponding to 
liie means of a man who had iron property in Staffordshire 
and Warwickshire, coal property in Durham, and a good 
estate of ''Black band" in the vale of Glutha; not to 
mention a splendid Irish grazing property, vrith an ex- 
tensive weather-beaten old castle^ all bought shortly afi«r 
^e passing of the Encumbered Estates Bill, at seventeen 
years' purchase. Dubious bank and finance, or miuing 
stock, he would not look at ; but railway debentures filled 
a considerable space in a certain mysterious enormous iron 
chest, raised and lowered by pulleys, in an iron secured 
subterranean vault in a small detached and self contained 
house of the City, where many other coupons were deposited. 
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Cousin Oliver was a squat-built old gentlemen, with a 
large square head and projecting ears ; he had an inhar- 
monious Yoioe and thick utterance, so as to be a contrast to 
the courtly Zachariah; and on this occasion form did its 
best to propitiate substance. Oliver was not cold and 
repulsive, but short and decided, and after the first saluta- 
tions were over, Oliver led his cousin into his library, which 
was furnished with all the theology of dissent from Ba]tter 
to Hall; and displayed in solid morocco the works of Defoe, 
with the Moll Manders volume omitted. Here the real 
business of the visit was transacted. 

"I have no longer any immediate interest in the City 
house," said Oliver, " but I like to hear of its doing well. 
How do you stand in this crisis?" said he, with a look that 
scrutinized the slightest shade of expression in his cousin's 
countenance. 

''Everybody knows," said Zachariah, ''that this crisis 
is one of the most serious that the City has seen. The 
most solid houses were shaky yesterday." 

"But will stand on their legs," said Oliver. "I guess 
how things are." 

Zachariah then unrolled a paper, and went into a rather 
lengthened statement of losses, liabilities, and assets ; and 
finished with rosy predictions as to the future, if temporary 
assistance could be had. 

Oliver answered calmly, but seriously. "This result has 
been long foreseen by me. We are the fifth generation since 
the first Brownrigg, after serving seven years in the great 
Amsterdam house of Buytensloot, Ankermaar and Zwiet- 
jens, became one of the most prosperous merchants of the 
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City of London; and both in the East and the West, 
matched the first Dutch and British houses in the trade of 
the tropics, by capital, skill, and energy — and now you 
bring me such a balance sheet as this. To tell you the 
truth, I have no faith in your figures ; but the blood of 
Brownrigg runs in my veins, and I will see what can 
be done. I will sleep in town to-night, and to-morrow 
morning, at seven o'clock, let Mr. Stubbs be ready to re- 
ceive me in his room, with all the books at hand : I shall 
have done before opening hours,'' 

"Oliver, Oliver," said Zachariah, with some emotion, 
" you save me from destruction." 

"Well, well, say no more at present," said Oliver, as 
the cousins rose at the sound of Uie dinner bell. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Next [moming, by seven o'clock, Mr. Oliver Brownrigg 
was, by appointment, closeted with Mr. Stubbs, the princi- 
pal cashier of the establishment. Mr. Stubbs was a tall, 
thin man, with white hair, turned sixty, dressed in black, 
and of scrupulous neatness in his apparel; an elderly 
figure which presented the very type of order and regu- 
larity. He had been for forty years in the establishment, 
and during the period of Oliver's successful management 
of the concern had been the most efficient clerk in the 
house. 

''How does the matter stand?" said Oliver, after the 
preliminary questions were answered. " I clearly see that 
Zachariah's inconceivable facility of access, his indolence, 
his procrastination, and his want of moral courage have 
brought the bank into these serious straits. There is no 
time for me to verify all details ; when a house is on fire 
the first thing is to quench the flames. The search for the 
cause may stand over. To cut it short, how do you stand ? " 

** You see," said Mr. Stubbs, "all that we have to face 
the run with. Here is the state of our notes classified, 
fives, tens, twenties, hundreds, and this small packet of 
thousands, and here the state of gold ; so that if we have 
not assistance early in the forenoon we must shut up as the 
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Caledonian and Thistle have done, pending negociations," 
added Mr. Stabbs with the groaning laugh of a hopeless 
man. 

" Let me see the cash-book," said Oliver. 

" Here is the office cash-book; " said Mr. Stubbs, "and 
here," added he, opening an inner compartment of a small 
iron safe with a separate key, "is the confidential cash- 
book which, in ^uct, is the real one." 

"Confidential cash-book," said Oliver, staggered at the 
announcement; " I never heard of such a book in my time." 

"It was introduced by Mr. Zaohariah, after the great 
losses through the Calcutta houses." 

"I tmderstandl" said Oliver, his face reddening, "a 
lying cash-book and a truthful one; put away th*e im- 
postor and let me examine the book which you keep locked 
away so mysteriously." 

The volition of Oliver, guided by long experience, was 
now in full activity for half an hour. His questions were 
frequent hud abrupt, but Hie answers of Mr. Stubbs were; 
although laconic, fuUy informiog. 

"Where did this item come from?" said Mr. Oliver 
with eager curiosity, pointing to a sum of £11,000. 

" Money raised through the scriveners on deposited cou- 
pons," said Mr. Stubbs, with some hesitation. 

Oliver raised his eyes to the ceiling, and muttered, 
"Then it is not a case of difficulty, but of fraud, and 
felony." 

"Why," said Mr. Stubbs, "it was looked on by Mr. 
Zachariah as a temporary transfer to be replaced; but 
before this could be effected the cxash has come." 
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^• ^'But how oonld yon sanction such a thing? How not 

^ remonstrate or inform me ? " said Oliver. 

** Yon know," said Mr. Stnbbs, " I am not a partner ; 
I am servant and not master. I considered your oonnec- 

i tion with the house at an end." 

r ^ Quite right," said Oliver ; " and nine men out of ten in 

r my position would consider the connection at an end. But 
I have been accustomed from infancy to see the name of 

! Brownrigg regarded as identical with honour and probity. 

I I will never pardon Zachariah ; from this day he does not 
cross my door : besides being a knave he is a fooL What 
I meant to leave him will go elsewhere, but I will save the 

I old firm of Brownrigg, of Lombard-street, from being an 

f opprobrious bye-word." 

\ " You act nobly," said Mr. Stubbs, " in an age of selfish- 
ness." 

i "As the law stands," said Oliver, with energy and in- 
dignation, "it is not a case of difficulty and embarrass- 
ment, but of fraud and felony." 

" For heaven's sake speak low," said Mr. Stubbs, looking 
round ; " the clerks are beginning to arrive." 

"The first thing to be done," said Oliver, resuming his 
quiet tone, " is to replace the embezzled deposits. Zacha- 
riah may thank his stars that he escapes the assizes. I will 
provide funds, although at a sacrifice to myself, so as to 
meet the demands of the forenoon. One word more, Stubbs, 
this a£fair is of bourse an inviolable secret, and is safe in 
your keeping." 

"The fature silence will be as the silence of the past," 
said Mr. Stubbs. 
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"You will some day find," said Oliver, **ihat your 
fidelity has been appreciated. The bank will be made to 
stand on its legs, but Zaohariah goes down and cannot help 
himsel£ He will be too happy to give me back the good- 
will of the concern if I assume all liabilities. Gloomwood, 
a place with more show than rental, must come to tiie 
hammer." 

"Dear me, Mr. Brownrigg, do not be too harsh wSa 
him." 

" He will have enough for a modest existence for the rest 
of his days," said Oliver, with bitterness ; *• but no Gloom- 
wood, no playing the great man in town or country." 

"Well," said Mr. Stubbs, "it is altogether an unforta- 
nate state of a£fairs, and, really, most painful to me when I 
recollect how the house stood. Most amiable man, Mr. 
Zachariah, really a kind-hearted gentleman, but not a man 
of business, — above all, of banking business. Great pily he 
wasn't in the army or some other career — ^such spirit ; the 
army or navy, or the CJh no, not the Church, perhaps." 

" Certainly not the Church," said Oliver, taking his hat 
" You will see me again by mid-day. Meanw^hile make the 
payments leisurely until I again make my appearance." 

Zachariah met Oliver at the door, and received from his 
cousin a look which sent a thrill into his inmost heart He 
flew to Mr. Stubbs. 

" What is the result ? " said he, anxiously. 

"We receive Mr. Oliver's assistance and support," said 
Mr. Stubbs. 

" Then, thank God, it is all right," said Zachariah, think- 
ing that he might have misinterpreted Oliver's perturbation. 
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I ** He ferreted out the conversion of the Eobinson coupons," 



c 



said Mr. Stubbs, seriously. 



J " How so ? " said Zachariah, " You surely did not show 
I him the confidential cash-book." 

J. "I did so on my own responsibility," said Mr. Stubbs. 
" How ? " said Zachariah, with a poignant expression of 
chagrin depicted on his countenance. 

" I owe you secrecy towards the clerks and the public," 
said Mr. Stubbs; "but no principal has the right to impli- 
cate me in deliberate deception. I know Mr. Oliver: 
sincerity was best with him; he will save the honour of 
the bank." 

"And what else; tell me all, my dear Stubbs," said 
Zachariah, in his most coajdng manner. 

"With such a man, so rigid, so censorious, you could 
scarcely escape criticism, — pungent criticism, into which I 
won't further enter," said Stubbs, anxious to quit the sub- 
ject ; " but," added he in a low tone, " the storm cape has 
been doubled, and the bank will keep afloat." 

Zachariah made no answer. Lost in thought, he gazed at 
vacancy, as the bank opened and the business of the day 
commenced. 
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OHAPTER IX. 

The knowledge that Oliver Brownrigg had resmned fltf 
direction and responsibility of the Lombard-street House M 
quickly removed all doubts in the City as to the soliditj 
of the oonoem, even in the minds of the most wary mag- 
nates of the money market. But the crisis had been v 
anxious one to Zachariah, and had told on his constitatioiL 
He was no longer grey-headed, but white-headed. He 
sobriety and sedateness of advanced age had settled on the 
whilom gay old bachelor. Gloomwood was for sale. It 
was already disgamished of wagon-loads of ebony and 
Buhl cabinets, and pictures, bound for Christie's hammer. 
The ire of cousin Oliver showed that Zachariah had a 
slender chance of being the heir of Oliver ; and Zachariah, 
who had arranged in his own mind to keep Charles aa 
much as possible under his own influence, sought to indnce 
the nephew to accompany him to his projected continental 
retreat, after the final separation from the Lombard-stre^ 
Banking-house and the break-up at Gloomwood. 

Uncle and nephew were seated in Zachariah's town 
house. The giving up of Gloomwood had much annoyed 
the former ; and in spite of the proverbial philosophic in- 
difference of old age to reverses, Zachariah did not easily 
resign himself to an unhonored exile on the continent, with 
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the stigma of haviiig been " sold up ; " and even suspicions 
of darker opprobrium having been veiled over by the op- 
portune appearance of the monied cousin. 

"The past is past," said Zachariah; "now for what little 
of the future that a man of my age may look forward to. 
The Paris winter, with its dissipation, its rain, cold, mud, 
and discomfort, is not endurable. Pau, Arcachon, or Nice, 
are quieter, not to mention the mild sunny weather at 
Christmas. As for Naples it is paradise, although humanity 
is rather too unwashed." 

" Quite a catalogue for a landscape painter," said Charles, 
breaking in upon his uncle's list before he had come to the 
point for which this was merely an introductory scene- 
setting. 

" The social enjoyments are not a whit behind the land- 
scape," said Zachariah, with a cool, tart sort of courtesy. 

"To say the truth," said Charles, "mythoughts roll on 
the society of only one person." 

" Miss Brumby again," said Zachariah, fidgetting in his 
ample arm-chair." "My dear Charles, it is a subject of 
conversation not to my taste ; but if we must revert to a 
matter of which, after our last conversation, I expected to 
hear no more, I can only reiterate my opinion of the thing 
being in the highest degree inconvenient. The bank of 
Hurrysnuggerabad has come down with such a crash, and 
Brumby, the principal partner, is so floored, that really 
some other arrangement is desirable." 

"Uncle," said Charles, "I am astonished to hear you 
talk in such a manner. Such a serious project of marriage 
is not a soap-bubble to be dissolved with the first puff of 

19 
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adversity. Mr. Brumby was, to be sure, many years in the 
East, but his daughter is not a beauty of the harem to be 
bought or sold in the matrimonial market You even 
looked over the estate which Brumby was to have pur- 
chased and settled in; you were delighted with father, 
mother, and daughter, house and grounds, woods and 
meadows." 

" In combination but not separate," said Zachariah ; " rub 
out the landscape in the back-ground of the figures, and 
the picture is totally spoiled. Frown away as you choose, 
but don^t interrupt me until I have said my say out. Don't 
call me an egotistical old frump, because I give my nephew 
the plain unvarnished reality ; that is the duty, the especial 
function, of old people who have no illusions left ; but, of 
course, it is proper to avoid all unpleasantness with the 
Brumbys." 

*^This is extraordinary," said Charles. "In plain 
words, you considered the estate desirable,- but the Kve 
stock not wanted under present circumstances. Well, I 
toill have Emily, and am disgusted with your doctrine 
and practice, so contrary to all my preconceived ideas 
of what an Englishman's and a gentleman's feelings 
should be." 

" And what do you mean to do after having thwarted my 
views ? " said Zachariah. 

"Work for my bread, as millions of honest men are 
doing," said Charles. " In this vast empire there is a fair 
reward for fair exertions, either at home or in the colonies. 
At the plough and the loom, in the depths of mines, and 
on the stormy seas, England has become what she is ; and 
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this day commences with me a new existence of active 
exertion and self-reliance." 

'/Bravo," said Zachariah, ironically. "I might think 
myself listening to a romantic tirade put into the mouth of 
some hero of a Surrey-side melodrama; pity that that 
horrid barrel-organ outside does not begin to grind " Eule 
Britannia," as an appropriate accompaniment. Charles, I 
am sorry to see a man throw away his opportunities of 
having the experience of others ; follow your own course, 
you will find out your mistake too late. I see that with 
you my influence is at an end." 

" In all that relates to Miss Brumby it ««," said Charles. 
" On all other points you will find me reasonable." 

On this Charles rose, and left Zachariah in a humour the 
reverse of agreeable. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The incessant attentions of Charles Brownrigg had 
been, during those trying days, an inexpressible consolation 
to Emily Brumby. She was awfully cast down when she 
saw her father lost in thought and dumbfounded by unfore- 
seen events. Mamma Brumby was no longer sharp and 
categorical with a living soul. Misfortune strengthened 
the bonds of affection of the trio ; and Mrs. Brumby, after 
a few clear and collected statements of her husband, made 
up her mind to a change of sphere and situation, which, to 
Mr. Brumby, was rather marvellous in one of her soaring 
ambition. She reasoned little; she saw at once that the 
battle of life was lost, and there was an end of the matter. 
Prosperity had turned Mrs. Brumby's head, but when ad- 
versity came, it found her resigned, and more than ever 
united in affection with her husband and child. 

Emily understood nothing of Bank affairs, and as her 
father had concealed matters up to the last moment, the 
shock was a severe one, and her mind at once reverted to 
the wreck and havoc of which Charles had had forebodings 
in the parterres of Gloomwood. 

On the first days after the disaster, Charles, the habitual 
visitor, was not admitted ; and when, after a day or two, 
he was again in the family circle, Emily was even more 
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cadaveroas than usual. The eye gleamed with pleasure 
as he entered; but that eye showed tliat many tears had 
been shed and dried in the last few days, and that sleepless 
nights had been passed. 

" Now," said Mrs. Brumby calmly, after she had shortly 
described the disaster, ''it is all over with our London 
existence ; we are back to India as soon as we can sell off 
and realize." 

The face of Charles fell, and he said, " Eeally this is an 
unexpected change." 

" A compulsory one," said Mrs. Brumby. " My husband 
tells me that we leave no debts behind us; but as for 
assets, we must look to the future. It is a sad thing at 
our time of life to be beginning the world again; but 
greater folks than we have done so before, and will do so 
again." 

"Your courage is worthy of admiration," said Charles, 
with a quiver on his lip, and a downcast look towards 
Emily. 

" I understand all that your diffidence won't let you ask 
or utter," said Mrs. Brumby ; " where we go, there Emily 
will go, unless — dear me, I am as puzzled as you are what 
to say — " 

" Unless I show myself what I have always proposed to 
be," said Charles, "devoted to Emily, and ready to place 
all that I have at her feet. It is true that the unlucky turn 
in your affairs has estranged my uncle, formerly a careless 
sybarite, but, through the smart blows of fatality, now a 
very calculating man ; but my affection is not such as to 
break down under a test of this sort. Allow me to accom- 
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pany you to India. What I have can be advantageously 
employed with Mr. Brumby's dear-bought experience. I 
feel that I have in me aU the divine energy of youth, and 
I cannot make a better use of it than in helping to reinstate 
the affairs of Emily's family." 

Both Emily and Mrs. Brumby wept as he spoke, and the 
mother said, " God bless you both." Charles showed that 
his heart was full on becoming an accepted member of the 
family ; and a tender embrace of the not unwilling Emily 
marked the point at which the etiquette of the formal visitor 
and suitor terminated in anticipation of permanent union. 

To Mr. Brumby the projected match was quite agree- 
able. The enforced departure of Mr. Zachariah Brownrigg 
from the Lombard-street Banking-house, and the resumption 
of the direction of its afGsiirs by Oliver Brownrigg, his old 
schoolfellow, and with whom he had been for many years 
previously in satisfactory relations of business and on terms 
of old friendship, was a circumstance that suited Mr. 
Brumby in a variety of ways. He immediately pressed 
Charles to draw more near to his wealthy relative, with 
whom the young man had had not very intimate or cordial 
relations, in consequence of his own escapades, and of the 
more habitual connection with Zachariah. Mr. Brumby 
took advantage of an invitation to Oliver's villa at Ham 
Common, accompanied by Mrs. and Miss Brumby, to re- 
move certain prejudices which Oliver had in regard to his 
relation ; and the ice began to melt when Oliver found that 
Charles had given up his butterfly existence and settled to 
a serious attachment. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The hospitality of Oliver Brownrigg was thoroughly 
English, of a somewhat antiquated pattern. The plate was 
solid and copious, but not remarkable for good taste. Side 
dishes were not called "entremets:" pieces of resistance 
were not named after some unsubstantial wind-bag rhetor- 
ician. Fry and stew were called fry and stew, and not 
h, la this, or h, la that, to perpetuate the name of some 
bloated voluptuary of Paris gastronomy, or some sabreur 
of the First or Second Empire. Oliver carved a prime 
haunch of venison with his own hands. The dessert was 
served on the bare shining mahogany, and instead of an 
ostentatious variety of strange outlandish wines, with out- 
landish names, there was old port, and rare East India 
Madeira, not to be surpassed in the city of London. 

An aged female relative did the honours to Mrs. and 
Miss Brumby, and when the ladies had retired, the old 
friends began to talk of days long gone by. 

" We are neither of us chickens now," said Oliver ; " do 
you recollect our fisticuffs sixty odd summers ago f " 

" I do," said Mr. Brumby, " as if it were yesterday, and 
your backer. Jack Marigold I what on earth afterwards 
became of Jack, did you ever hear ? " 

" Became Earl of Fairforest, with forty thousand a year, 
on the death of a second cousin." 
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"Indeed I" said Mr. Brumby, "that is one of thei5»(rf 
life for the son of a clergyman with stinted means — andliis 
chum, the brilliant Yalvassor, who was soch a swell, and had 
always such presents from home, and snch pocket money?" 

"One of the downs of life," ansrrered Oliver; "he 
commenced the voyage with a fair wind and all sails set, 
but foundered ; wretched Yal vassor, he wrote another man's 
name for his own, was transported, took to the bush, mur- 
dered a squatter, and under the name of * free and easy 
Bob ' died by the rope of the hangman." 

" Merciful heavens, what a fete," said Mr. Brumby; *'aiid 
what a contrast to the other I " 

From old schoolfellows Oliver and his ^est passed to 
the review of Ham and Bichmond neighbours ; the agree- 
able so-and-so, and the most disagreeable somebody else. 
Lord Blazonpannel and Mr. Slop had recently settled in 
the neighbourhood, — ^the former, the pleasantest, most polite, 
most cordial, and most unpretending man possible; but 
Oliver had observed, at the third interview, that his lordship 
had not one atom of respect for any man breathing whose 
ancestry could not be proved backwards to crusading times, 
and who regarded a peerage of the Eestoration or the 
Bevolution, as rather a ridiculous sort of thing. As for the 
coroneted lawyers of the eighteenth century, they were 
below contempt. On the other side was the newly pur- 
chased property of Mr. Slop, the great outfitter. Mrs. Slop 
had a particular taste for statistics and geography : her 
guests were told that her drawing room chairs had cost 
eleven guineas a piece, and that her champagne came direct 
from " Ehymes." 
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" What need you care what neighbours you have," said 
Mr. Brumby ; " you have everything that man can wish for, 
overflowing wealth, troops of friends — and sincere friends 
who respect your moral worth — apart from mere ac-* 
quaintance, who may find it convenient to be on familiar 
terms with people who are much richer than themselves." 

" Money," said Oliver, " cannot give a man all that he 
wants. On the contrary, monied people have more un- 
satisfied wants and desires than people without money. I 
am a most unhappy man," said Oliver, "in one respect; the 
wife I loved, and who lived with me so many years, gave 
me no issue, and when the Lord took her to himself it was 
too late to recommence a matrimonial existence. A quarter 
of a century ago I pressed Zachariah to marry; but he 
proved to be, both in the domestic and financial sphere, just 
the contrary of what I wished — a man of the enjoyment of 
the moment, whose religion it has always been to "eat, drink, 
and be merry, for to-morrow we die." Perhaps I have gone 
too much in the opposite direction, and accumulated money 
uselessly, for a rosy future that has never dawned on my 
dark existence." 

"That does not appear to me to be sound philosophy," 
sfdd Mr. Brumby ; " our view of the future, rosy or dark, is 
a chief component part of the happiness or unhappiness of 
the present. You may have been disappointed in Zachariah ; 
still there is a scion of the house of Brownrigg," continued 
he, risking entrance on the delicate ground. 

"Young Charles," said Oliver, suddenly moving on his 
chair. " He was a fine boy, but when he grew up to be a 
young man he was not quite to my taste." 
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** Nor even to that of Mr. Zachanah, who is more 
latitadinarian than you are ; but his youthful giddiness hu 
completely disappeared." 

• " I see where you are drifting to," said Oliver, with mol- 
lified manner. *' 1 have nothing to say against bis attadi- 
ment to one of the most charming girls I ever saw." 

"Well, I need no longer beat about the bush," said Mr. 
Brumby ; " that attachment is now the cardinal regulator of 
his existence. His principles are good in the main. If I 
have any object which I value as a treasure it is my 
daughter, and certainly no unprincipled dissipator will haTe 
her hand." 

The opportunity seemed a favourable one to Mr. Brumby; 
and the ice being broken, he entered fully into the afeirs of 
Charles, and of his relations to Emily. Oliver said little ; 
but he was, to Mr. Brumby's satisfisiction, ready to listen 
and interrogate. 

" Eeally," said Mr. Brumby, " people of our age are in a 
manner extinct for all hopes, desires, ambitions, and plea- 
sures ; the illusion of life is gone, the bloom is rubbed off; 
all poetry disappears before hard reality. There is but one 
way to escape this extinction, and that is to live again 
by taking an interest in those younger than ourselves." 

" I have felt this sad disenchantment," said Oliver, " and 
all men of our age feel it ; it would get the better of me if 
I had not a firm belief in another eternal and inunaterial 
life ; in a great moral order, not the result of those laws of 
equilibrium of the vain impotent dabblers in modem science, 
but indicated by the higher science of the heart, and of the 
nobler reason which does not box the compass of Pan- 
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theism, but points like the true magnet to the pole of an 
All-wise, All-good, and Omnipotent personal Deity, and of 
which Supreme Being Christ was the earthly impersonation, 
as the Psalmist sings, * The Lord is my rock and my fortress, 
and my deliverer ; my God, my strength, in whom I will 
trust ; my buckler, and the horn of my salvation, and my 
high tower.' But to return to our argument, you wished to 
plead forthe young people, — your cause is gained. My inter- 
view with Charles the day before yesterday was a long one." 

" He was much puzzled as to its result — ^to tell you the 
truth, almost in despair, had I not reminded him that there 
was no decided repulse, that you would weigh him in the 
balance, and that no hasty or precipitate resolution was to 
be expected from you." 

" I was cold and severe," said Oliver, " more in appear- 
ance than in reality. But I may tell you that that interview 
prepared me for what you have said. He will be here by 
the first train," added Oliver, looking at his watch; "this 
evening he will learn his happiness." 

" And Emily will learn hers," said Mr. Brumby, seizing 
the hand of the old man. 

At the appointed hour Charles did arrive, and found 
Oliver in the parterre before the house. 

"Charles," said Oliver, after the first greetings were 
over, "come here;" and, leading the young man to a summer 
house at the end of the little dark walk, where Emily sat 
with her pocket sketch book, slightly indicating the outliue 
of the noble cedar that iutervened its sturdy horizontal 
, branches between her and a golden sunset, he added, " There 
is the bride of your choice and of my approval." 
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" I can never hope to have a happier hour in my life," 
said Charles; and in a moment he held Cmily weeping 
with joy in his arms. 

The sequel would fatigue the reader, and we spare him 
the infliction. It was in modest lodgings at Naples that 
Zachariah, with clipped wings, began to study how he 
could move most conveniently in his now restricted sphere ; 
for an ostentatious existence was out of the question. The 
reading room and Qalignani's Messenger now afforded cheap 
and healthful mental recreation to the man of quondam 
expensive toys, tastes, and ^emcies ; and there, one morning, 
he read of the marriage of Charles and Emily, and, to his 
never ceasing surprise, that the honeymoon was to be passed 
at Gloomwood, which, unknown to Zachariah, had been 
bought for Oliver. 

Under the influence of a sharp commotion of the biliary 
system, Zachariah quitted the reading room, and paced the 
Chiaja with dejected looks, utterly unconscious of the 
heavenly beauty of the azure sky, the placid lake-like sea, 
and the glorious sunlit capes, isles, £md mountains that 
spread themselves out before him. " The journey of 
Robinson's coupons to the scrivener's has spoiled my jour- 
ney to Naples," thought Zachariah to himself, attempting 
to shake off evil reminiscences : " how true the proverb, 
* Wrong never comes right : ' how true the words of Madame 
de Stael, 'I never remember to have committed a fault, 
great or small, without being amply punished for it sooner 
or later.' " 
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